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Small Group Communication: Principles in Action provides an introduction to group theory and prac- 
tice with an emphasis on application, The text provides ongoing case studies demonstrating the chapter 
material in a traditional classroom group, as well as a workplace group. Each chapter concludes with case 
study discussion questions providing students’ with an opportunity to reflect after reading the chapter, 
as well as engage in higher level group dialogue. The authors balance theory and practice throughout 
the text in an effort to engage students by allowing them to form more meaningful connections to the 
material by drawing from over 50 years of combined experience leading and facilitating groups in both 
private and non-profit sectors. 


Each chapter provides internal checks for understanding by first emphasizing key ideas in “Takeaways” 
sections and “In Action” activities to be performed in the classroom. The “In Action” activities are 
designed with the instructor in mind, requiring minimal preparation and materials, allowing the instruc- 
tor to quickly jump into an exercise when students are needing additional work with the content, as well 
as engage different styles of learners. The text also includes PowerPoints for each chapter including test 
banks for each chapter. 


‘The authors’ no-nonsense approach to group communication allows for a candid and sometimes humor- 
ous look at the pros, cons, joys, and struggles inherent to group work with the intent of providing a real- 
istic framework through which students can approach not only their small group communication course, 
but future workgroups as well. 
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ANter studying this chapter, you willbe abe to: 
© Define Small Groups 
© Understand the advantages and disadvantages of working in oroups 
© Define and apply Social Exchange Theory 

© Describe the different types and purposes of groups 

Explain the difference between a small group and a 7 

© Apply small group principles to case studies 


©) CASE STUDIES 


Throughout this book we will be following the experiences of two groups, one set 
ina small group communication class at a community college and another set ina 
popular radio station broadcasting out of Los Angeles, California. All characters 
and organizations are fictitious. 


JASON sat in his counselor's office trying to chart his academic plan using the 
path of least resistance. For Jason, this meant avoiding any type of communica- 
tion course if he could help it. Jason, a self-described introvert studying account- 
ing, was dreading the thought of standing up and giving a speech. Even worse 
would be the prospect of risking any type of self-disclosure or other “touchy feely” 
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material in an interpersonal class. For Jason, the options were limited since he 
desired to transfer to a four-year institution to complete his degree. After some 
consternation, Jason agreed with his counselor that small group communication 
would be the way to go. His counselor explained that employers were looking for 
college graduates who could work well with others and that this course would be of 
great benefit for Jason and his future plans. Jason begged to differ since he thought 
that as an accountant, he could spend his days alone with his precious keyboard. 
Reluctantly, Jason registered for the course, and when he arrived in class on the 
first day, he was mortified to find out he would be assigned to a group right away. 
As he looked around the room, he saw the usual cast of characters . . . the skater 
slouched in the back row, the smart nerd with the laptop open taking copious 
notes, the “A” student in a tie in the front row, the artsy girl with bright blue hair, 
the jock with the gallon water jug on his desk, and a collection of all other types 
scattered throughout the room. Everyone eyed each other with fear, dread, apathy, 
or excitement. Jason fell somewhere between fear and dread, After taking roll, the 
instructor called out names for groups. After some scrambling around the room, 
Jason came face to face with his new group members. Lo and behold, it is the 
skater, the nerd, the “A” student dressed for success, the blue- haired girl, and the 
jock with water in tow. The instructor then announced the group project will con- 
stitute 50 percent of the total grade. Jason's heart sank to his stomach. He looked 
around at his group and seriously considered dropping the course, but he knew he 
needed it to transfer next semester. The professionally dressed “A” student piped 
up first, “OK, guys, this is going to be fun!!!” And so it began... 


LIDIA was excited! This was the break she had finally been waiting for. After grad- 
uating from the Walter Cronkite School of Journalism and Mass Communication 
from Arizona State (ASU), she moved out to California to get her break in broad- 
casting. Lidia knew it would take time before she would get in front of the cam- 
era, so she accepted a position as a production assistant at a popular radio station 
in Los Angeles, KPOP-FM. KPOP focused on all things related to pop culture, 
music, and entertainment. The staff at KPOP was small, but the station's follow- 
ing since joining the satellite radio giant, WorldCom, was growing at an incredible 
pace. KPOP was gaining new audiences by the minute, so the addition of Lidia, the 
bright ASU graduate, was welcomed by the overworked, weary staff. Lidia’s first 
day did not allow her to participate in the usual formalities and introductions. She 
hit the ground running and was immediately assigned by the general manager to 
work with a small group of other staff members to brainstorm ideas for new pro- 
gramming to meet the growing demand. The group would meet between shows 
and shifts, something Lidia thought was odd but, oh well, that’s show business. In 
the small break room, Lidia met her new work group members—a rag tag team of 


producers, production assistants, and engineers. There were six people crowded 
around the small dining table. Lidia tried to listen as the microwave buzzed in the 
background. This was not the glamorous world of entertainment in LA that she had 
envisioned. She looked around the table and tried to figure out who was who. A big, 
surly guy with a bad haircut and an unruly beard spoke up first. He appeared to be 
the leader. The others included a very timid-looking guy who looked about 18 years 
old (if that), an extremely attractive young woman who appeared disinterested, 
another techie type staring at his phone, and another young woman who appeared 
to be dressed in what she could best describe as goth clothing and make-up. Lidia 
sat and wondered what she had gotten herself into. The big, surly guy turned to her 
and said, “So you are the hotshot college kid, right? Let us hear your great ideas 
hotshot.” Lidia thought she heard some of the group snicker. Lidia suddenly longed 
for the comfort and safety of her college classroom. She tried to think back to her 
group communication class. WWDJD? (What would Dr. Johnson do?) Her mind 
was blank. This, Lidia thought, was not going to be good . . . 


LLG 


Here youare ... a student in a small group communication course. Chances are you 
took this course for one of the several typical reasons. Perhaps, you dreaded tak- 
ing public speaking and hoped you could avoid giving a speech by taking a group 
course. Maybe you are required to take this course as part of your major, or maybe 
you want to learn how to communicate and work effectively in a small group for 
your job, Whatever your reasons may be for taking a small group communication 
course, it is important to start off with a clear understanding of what we mean by 
“small group.” 


Small groups are made up of more than two per- 
sons, and although the maximum number of mem- 
bers is not exact, many would argue that the ideal 
small group size is somewhere between four and 
12 members. When groups become much larger, 
the quality of interaction is negatively impacted 
and some members may feel disconnected and/ 
or overwhelmed.' Given the definition of small 
groups, you can probably think of several groups 
you may already belong to. Some may be formal, 
while others are informal. Later in this chapter, 


ee 


we will discuss different types of groups but suffice it to say, unless you are living 
alone in an underground bunker awaiting Armageddon, you most likely belong 
to some type of group. Why is this so? Because as humans, we naturally gravitate 
toward others. Instinctively, we know we can accomplish more by cooperating and 
working with others as well. This does not mean, however, we always enjoy doing so. 
In fact, some of the most stressful group situations take place in the classroom where 
group projects are assigned. A study carried out in 2006 found that students who 
participated in group projects reported their experience as “negative and intense”? 
However, that does not necessarily have to be the case. By gaining the knowledge 
and skills needed to work effectively in a group, your experience can be positive and 
productive. 


5 HIERARCHY OF NEED 


We mentioned before our natural attraction to 
others—as humans we desire the company of 
other humans. Groups help fulfill some of our 
basic needs of connection with others. A good 
Yemeni way to look at this idea is through the lens of 
Vea Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs. You might have 
a ZI come across this model in a psychology or 
\_ & sociology course. Abraham Maslow originally 

: presented a full explication of this model in his 

book, Motivation and Personality in 1954.) It 


attempts to explain our quest for self-actualization—a state of feeling complete and 
fulfilled. Maslow’s pyramid model illustrates the levels of need and the progression 
from one level to the next. Maslow argued that we cannot move from one level 
to the next until lower-level needs are satisfied. The layers of the pyramid are as 
follows: 


Level One: Physiological Need 

° Basic needs such as food, air, and water 

Level Two: Safety Need 

© The need to feel secure, safe, and protected 

Level Three: Belongingness Need 

° This level represents the need to be part of something other than ourselves... . 
to have a connection with others. In childhood, it is usually fulfilled by our 
family and friends. Later, as we mature, we expand our connections through 


groups. 


+ Level Four: Esteem Need 
° Our need to be accepted and affirmed by others 
+ Level Five: Self-Actualization Need 
° At level five, we no longer depend on others to meet our needs. This is when 
we can say our life is complete. 


Many people spend an entire lifetime trying to reach the level of self-actualization. 
However, not many do. It is difficult for most people to get past levels three and 
four. Tragically, many in our society still struggle getting past levels one and two. 
Maslow asserts that unless the most basic needs are met (levels one and two), it is 
virtually impossible to reach level five. 
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ADVANTAGES 


Working in small groups has several advantages over working independently. The 
most obvious is the synergy the group produces. Simply stated, synergy means 
the collective output of the group is greater than that of each individual's input. 
You may have heard it phrased this way: “the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. For example, let us say in your group you have Esther, a whiz at computers. 
You also have Joshua, an extremely artistic and creative thinker. And then there's 
Ricki. Ricki served with the grammar and style special forces unit . . . she is militant 
about proper punctuation. You also have Monique, the list maker. Monique has 
her course schedule laminated and glued on to her binder that she keeps in her 
carefully organized Eddie Bauer backpack. And rounding out the group is you. You 
are a big picture kind of person. A jack-of-all-trades. You've been told by many that 
you are a natural born leader. You get along with everyone and have the ability to 
bring all types of people together. Now, imagine you have been tasked with a major 
group project and presentation. It is 50 percent of your grade. You are pretty sure 
you could do a decent job by yourself, but you are so glad to have Esther to set up 
the Google Share files, you also know Joshua is going to design a killer slide deck, 
Ricki is going to make sure that project report is pristine, and Monique is going to 
have a color-coded spread sheet with assignments and due dates. You, of course, 
will lead your group with honor and integrity and fill in wherever you are needed. 
Your group has this assignment in the bag. Each individual brings their own skill 
set to the table and you all get an “A” In Chapter Four, we go into more detail about 
group roles and personality types, but for now, it is important to understand how 
synergy makes groups strong. 


Another obvious advantage of small 
groups related to synergy is that groups 
distribute the workload. You have prob- 
ably heard the idiom “many hands make 
light work.” When groups are work- 
ing effectively, they are also working 
efficiently. 


Synergy 


| 


Working in small groups can also 
increase your exposure to others from 
different backgrounds and experiences. 
Even in groups that are primarily homo- 
geneous, there will certainly be different 
opinions and styles. Diversity within a group can be very powerful and can lead to 
better outcomes.’ It goes back to the concept of synergy we discussed earlier. In a 
classroom setting, most students have a tendency to gravitate toward people who 
look like and think like themselves (think of the movies The Breakfast Club or Mean 
Girls as examples). In groups, especially if you are assigned to a group for a class 
project, you have the opportunity to expand your network with persons whom you 
may have otherwise never have gotten to know. We talk more about diversity in 
Chapter Four. 


DISADVANTAGES 


You probably have your own list of dis- 
advantages of working in groups, not 
least of which is that for the most part, 
your grade is dependent on the work of 
others. Most students find this the most 
troubling aspect of working in groups. 
So much so, the term grouphate found 
its way into the communication stud- 
ies lexicon after Susan M. Sorensen 
presented her research on students’ loathing of group work at the International 
Communication Association's annual conference.° Perhaps you are thinking “hate” 
might be too strong of a word, and we would applaud you for that. Group work 
does not have to be a vortex of doom. As stated before, we would encourage you to 
focus on the positive aspects of group work and spend your energy on improving 
your communication and group work skills. Nevertheless, we would be remiss if we 
did not point out some of the disadvantages of working in groups. 


any other business? 


‘Source: Cartoonstock.com 


One of the biggest disadvantages of working in groups is that group work takes 
time. This is especially true as the group increases in size (think of the snail’s pace of 
Congress). If group discussion is done properly, then dialogue takes time. Decision 
making takes time. Delegation takes time. Meetings take time. For many people, 
time is the most precious resource they have. Time is certainly precious for busy 
college students, especially for those balancing school with other responsibilities 
such as work and family. 


Another disadvantage is that group work can produce numerous interpersonal 
communication challenges. Remember how we discussed our need for human 
interaction? Well, sometimes that interaction is not pleasant. Our different person- 
alities clash and egos can get bruised. Miscommunications can happen, resulting 
in unavoidable conflict. Small group work is just like that . . . a lot of work. It can 
be emotionally exhausting, especially if you are a Type A personality and are used 
to doing things on your own. Group work requires patience and a willingness to 
work through conflicts when they occur. On the other end of the spectrum, while 
on the surface, it may not appear to be a disadvantage, too much agreement in a 
group can be detrimental. This phenomenon is known as groupthink and can lead 
to poor decision making, and in extreme instances, it can be dangerous. We discuss 
groupthink in more detail in Chapter Seven. 


A small group is more than two members, but no more than 12 members. 
Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs provides a framework to understand how partic- 
ipating in groups fills the human need for connection. 

A group's synergy leads to better outcomes and is a primary advantage for par- 
ticipating in groups. 

‘The time and work involved with working in groups can sometimes be a dis- 
advantage. 


IN ACTION 


. 


the list, answer the following questions; 

1. What needs did they fill on Maslow’s Hierarchy? 

2. Did the group’s synergy result in successful outcomes? 

3. What was the number one quality you brought to the group? 
4, Did the quality of work make it worth the time you invested? 


Hang on to this list—you will use it again in this chapter! 


©) SOCIAL EXCHANGE THEORY 


After considering the advantages and disadvantages of small groups, it is helpful to 
look at a theory that helps explain the process to determine whether we join or main- 
tain our membership in a group. Social Exchange Theory, developed by the American 
sociologist George C. Homans,’ is actually quite simple in its most basic form and has 
been used across multiple disciplines including psychology and economics. In terms 
of small group communication, the Social Exchange Theory states that as we deliber- 
ate our decision, we make a list of the costs and benefits of joining, staying, or leaving 
a group. It is as simple as making a list of the pros and cons, You make your decision 
based on multiple factors, not just which list is longer (pro or con). 


Let us take Megan, for example. Megan has been asked to join a group dedicated to 
rescuing Yorkshire Terriers. She came across the invitation on her Facebook feed. 
Perhaps because she posted 34 pictures of her precious Yorkie, Priscilla, in the past 


10 days, At any rate, she contacted the organization's leader and after gathering 
more information, she decided to stop thinking of all the pros and cons of joining 
this group: 


PROS 

Yorkies are adorable I'll be upset seeing sad Yorkies 

I'll be doing something good | might be tempted to take a Yorkie home 
YORKIES ARE | don't have enough time as it is 
ADORABLE!!! 


I'll have anxiety trying to find Yorkies homes 
| don't really like to make commitments 


I'm more of a dog person than people person and I'll have 
to interact with people 


Clearly, this list on the con side is longer than on the pro side, but Megan's obses- 
sion with adorable Yorkies weighed more in her mind and thus, she is now a mem- 
ber of Central Valley Yorkie Rescue. 


You may be making your own list as you continue on through this course. Keep in 
mind the basics of the Social Exchange Theory as you encounter different scenarios 
that emerge throughout your group experiences. 


©) TYPES OF G 


‘There are two broad fundamental categories of groups: primary groups and sec- 
ondary groups. Each has their own purpose and typically functions in very differ- 
ent ways. As you read through the following descriptions of the different types of 
subgroups within each (primary and secondary), you will no doubt recognize one 
or more from your own group experiences. 


PRIMARY GROUPS 


Primary groups, for the most part, are those groups that help connect us on a per- 
sonal level. The level of intimacy in primary groups can vary from an occasional 
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social gathering to very interdependent relationships, such as family or a support 
group. Primary groups fulfill our need to connect with others and serve as our 
first “classroom” on how to relate to others, Perhaps the most concrete distinction 
between primary and secondary relationships was made by Charles H. Cooley, in 
his book Human Nature and the Social Order.’ A primary relationship, according to 
Cooley, involves intimate face-to-face association and personal contact. The rela- 
tionships within the group are based on trust and loyalty and participants typ- 
ically feel genuine warmth and affection toward one another. Typically, primary 
groups are not formally structured, nor do they meet on a regular schedule for a 
specific purpose. Let us look at two types of primary groups (family and social) 
and how they might function or, depending on your own primary group dynamics, 
dysfunction. 


Family Groups are the first primary groups we join when we enter the world. 
Author Harper Lee once said, “You can choose your friends, but you sho’ can't choose 
your family.” She was right. Unlike other groups, you do not have much say in the 
composition of the membership of your first primary group. Unless, of course, you 
choose later to voluntarily leave the “group” and disassociate yourself from your 
family (which many people choose to do). But with rare exceptions, we learn how 
to communicate with others in this initial core group—for better or for worse. Some 
researchers have suggested that this first experience as a “group member” influ- 
ences how we function later in other types of groups, including work group.’ When 
you stop and think about it, this actually makes sense. Think about how you inter- 
act in a group. Do you see any similarities as to how you interact in your family? 
For example, maybe you were the firstborn and typically always got your way. You 
were the boss. Your siblings were at your beck and call. Your parents encouraged 
your drive and as a result, you got straight A’s. You were, of course, their favorite. 
So how dare your group in your communication course question your judgment? 
You know best, right? Your role in your family will most likely parallel the role you 
play in your group experiences. Not always, but it probably will. We go deeper into 
group roles and personality types later in Chapter Four. 


© Rob Marmion/Shutterstock.com 
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Social Groups are similar to family groups in that they serve to fulfill our need for 
human interaction and intimacy. Social groups primarily consist of friends and/or 
others who have mutual interests such as a small bible-study group or cosplay club. 
Social groups can be small and intimate (four friends from high school) or large 
(Marvel fan club that meets at Comic Con). Social groups bring people together 
without a specific agenda or set roles. The communication is fluid and organic. 
Complicating what we know about social groups is the proliferation of “virtual” 
social groups where members may never meet and in many cases, assume identities 
that are not truly reflective of who they are. Some of these groups, such as Second 
Life," are up-front about the whole idea of being someone else; the debate over 
whether or not these virtual groups constitute true social groups is a conversation 
for another class. The main focus of this group is on those groups where there is 
more structure, learning, decision making, and problem solving. These groups are 
what we call secondary groups. 


SECONDARY GROUPS 


Secondary groups are designed to get things done. Secondary groups typically 
have a specific purpose or goal and are highly structured. We may be assigned to 
a secondary group (as in the case of a school assignment), or we join voluntarily 
(committee or study group). There are several different types of secondary groups 
including work groups, study groups, committees, and support groups. 


Work Groups are exactly what the name implies. These are groups that are specifi- 
cally brought together to either solve a problem and/or serve as a decision-making 
body. More often than not, both problem solving and decision making are part of 
the work group's charge. Work groups typically present the most challenges for 
people because in most cases, you are assigned to a group rather than joining vol- 
untarily. You may be put in a group where you have absolutely nothing in common 
with your group members. This is, by far, the most challenging part of being part of 
a work group. However, employers consistently state the number-one skill they are 
looking for when recruiting college graduates is the ability to work with others in 
a group."' The bottom line is this: it does not matter how competent or smart you 
are—if you cannot work with others, then you are going to have a very hard time 
finding and keeping a job. So, your decision to take small group communication 
course was a good one! Throughout this text, we present strategies for you to learn 
how to effectively work in a group. 


Study Groups are probably very familiar to you. You might belong to a study group 
right now, Study groups consist of others who are seeking to learn more about a spe- 
cific subject. Study groups are usually more effective when students voluntarily join 


and are highly motivated to succeed.’* In some instances, study groups can even- 
tually become social groups once the specific course is over. We have known about 
study groups that continue to meet long after graduation. It is rare. . .but it happens! 


Committees are groups that have either appointed members or volunteers. 
Committees usually serve a specific purpose and are highly structured. There are two 
types of committees: standing and ad hoc. Standing committees are semi-permanent 
and meet on a fairly regular schedule. They usually have elected officers and may be 
charged to fulfill multiple tasks such as approving a budget or implementing rules 
and regulations, therefore maintaining order in an organization. Ad hoc committees 
are typically put together for a very specific purpose and disband once the task is 
completed. For example, you may have an ad hoc committee to study the feasibility 
of having food trucks on campus. The ad hoc committee will collect data, review the 
information, and most likely make a recommendation to a larger body. Committees 
have earned a bad reputation over time because they are usually associated with a lot 
of long, boring meetings where nothing ever gets done. You may have heard quotes 
about committees such as, “A committee is a group that keeps minutes and loses 
hours,” or “A camel is a horse designed by a committee.”"* Whether or not these are 
fair assessments depends a lot on several factors including the size of the committee, 
its composition, and, most importantly, its leadership.'® We will discuss leadership 
and the characteristics of effective leadership in more detail in Chapter Five. 


Support Groups exist for the purpose of 
providing counsel and support to mem- 
bers in need. Support groups can be 
small or large and can meet face-to-face 
or virtually. Many members find com- 
fort and strength in support groups for 
issues including grief, substance abuse, 
depression, eating disorders, and many 
others. Over the years, virtual support 
groups have gained in popularity for 
their convenience and for the anonymity 
they provide to their members.'* 


Technology is 
altering the traditional 
ways groups meet, Chances are you belong to one or more virtual groups. Almost everyone belongs 
paraac ina post- to some type of virtual group either socially or through work/school. This is true 
pence wore now more than ever as organizations have had to pivot to virtual teamwork during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. Later in Appendix A, we discuss in more detail this evolu- 
tion of work and learning in a post-pandemic world. Virtual groups provide many 


VIRTUAL GROUPS 
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advantages in that they allow members to communicate with others electronically 
via computer, text, special software, Skype. . .the list goes on and on, and changes 
every day as new technologies are created. Remember “MySpace?” You probably 
do not. Or maybe you have heard stories from your elders about snail mail. For 
many tech-savvy people, email is the new snail mail. That is how fast the technol- 
ogy changes. And despite the lack of face-to-face interaction they provide, virtual 
groups can be highly effective and provide satisfying interpersonal connections.!” 
Nevertheless, virtual groups are unique in how groups, especially work groups, 
function. They require advanced planning and face the challenge of group mem- 
bers multi-tasking, such as chasing a toddler or cooking dinner, while on a Zoom 
call. That is why in each chapter of this book, you will find a separate application 
for virtual groups. ' 


@) SMALL GROUPS VS. TEAMS 


Teams are very 
goal-oriented and 
highly interdependent 


Sometimes you will hear the terms “group” and “team” used interchangeably. 
While the differences may be subtle, there are a few characteristics that make teams 
distinctively different. 


+ Teams are very goal-oriented. Every member on the team has their eye on the 


prize—be it a win for a sports team, a record-breaking month for a sales team, 
or some other type of end result that each team member strives to achieve. 
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Groups may have goals, but it is unlikely that each group member has the same 
level of commitment to achieve the goal. For example, you may be the only 
person in your group who desires an “A” on the project. 

Teams are highly interdependent. The success of the team can only be achieved 
when all members are working together and can anticipate the actions of other 
team members. There is a high level of awareness of each team member's role. 
For example, as good as LeBron James is at basketball, he is still dependent on 
his teammates for success, He needs to know his teammates are going to know 
exactly when he is going to pass the ball and to whom. Team athletes spend 
hours and hours practicing plays and moves in anticipation of virtually every 
scenario they could face. Group members, however, can work independently to 
some extent and still accomplish group goals. 

Team roles and responsibilities are highly structured and rarely vary from task 
to task. In the case of a regional sales team, accounts are clearly articulated and 
territories are clearly defined. There are usually very specific titles to distin- 
guish roles, e.g., regional manager, senior account executive, or sales associate. 
Groups, on the other hand, may initially assign tasks and roles, but they may 
change over the course of the group's existence. 


In some regards, teams and groups are very similar in that they depend on clear 
communication, solid problem-solving and decision-making skills, an under- 
standing of conflict resolution strategies, and effective leadership. All these topics 
and more are covered in this book. You are on your way to become a great small 
group communicator! 


quantity. 

Primary groups provide personal fulfillment and include family and social 
groups. They are often informal and without structure or rules. 

Secondary groups are formed with a specific goal in mind and include work 
groups, study groups, committees, and support groups. They are highly struc- 
tured and task-oriented. 


Teams and groups may appear similar, but their characteristics make them unique. 
Teams are goal-oriented and highly interdependent with little variance in tasks, 
roles, and responsibilities. 

Commitment to goal/s may vary in groups; there is more room for indepen- 
dence, and group tasks and roles may change over time. 


IN ACTION 


er or not to join a group. In hindsight, did you make the right decision using 
these criteria? 

+ Pull out the list from the first part of the chapter. Identify which groups are 
primary and secondary and identify one or two characteristics for each that 
helped you make that distinction. 

+ Have you ever been a member of a team? If not, can you think of a team you 
admire, such as a sports team or a band? How was/is interdependence critical 
to the team’s success? Can you identify moments where it was without fail, or 
times where it fell apart? How did that affect the outcome? Now apply that 


principle to two of the groups from your list. Was interdependence as critical 
in that situation? 


@> KEY TERMS 


Grouphate—the dread and/or fear of working in a group. 

Groupthink—a false sense of agreement in an attempt to avoid conflict. 

Homogeneous—the same or of like mind. 

Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs—a model describing the five levels of human 
needs, 

Primary groups—groups that meet the emotional/social needs of an individual, 
such as a family and/or friends. 

Secondary groups—groups that exist to achieve a goal or complete a task. 

Small group—individuals that come together for a common purpose. There are 
always more than 2, but rarely more than 12. 

Social Exchange Theory—a theory that postulates we will make decisions based 
on a cost/benefit analysis. 

Synergy—the collective efforts of the group are greater than the individual contri- 
butions. “The sum is greater than the parts.” 

‘Teams—a group of individuals that are goal-oriented, interdependent, and highly 
structured. 

Virtual groups—groups that meet without face-to-face contact by using 
technology. 


JASON 


How would you characterize Jason's attitude toward taking a small group 
communication course? Where is Jason wrong in his thinking? 

. What is your reaction to Jason's first impression of his group? Have you ever 
had a similar experience? 

What could Jason do to start off on the right foot with his group? 

If Jason processed his decision to stay in the course, what might his pro/con list 
look like based on Social Exchange Theory? 


LIDIA 


Lidia did not expect to be placed immediately in a group. What kinds of feelings 

do you think Lidia is experiencing? 

How does Lidia's experience differ from Jason's? 

What role does Lidia's environment play in her group experience? 

. If Lidia processed her decision to stay at KPOP, what might her pro/con list 
look like based on the Social Exchange Theory? 


After studying this , you will be able to: 

© Explain how groups develop using Tuckman's Model 

© Define and apply Systems Theory 

© Create group rules and norms ae PR 
Understand and apply the principles of establishing group identity 
© Apply chapter concepts to case studies aoe) 


JASON sat quietly assessing his situation. If he was going to drop, today would 
be the day. Just then the instructor, Ms. Nash, spoke up, “I want you to take some 
time to do introductions and get to know each other. Start with the basics, name, 
major, maybe mention a hobby or special interest. Don't be shy, these are your new 
best friends, well, at least for the semester.” Jason was pretty sure these would not 
be his “new best friends.” The “A” student in the tie spoke up again. “Hi everyone, 
I'm Bex and my major is either theater or marketing . . . I haven't decided yet. I love 
to act but I also think I'm really good at sales and promotion type stuff. I dabble 
in script writing and did a lot of theater in high school. This is my first semes- 
ter of college and I’m really excited!” Jason could not help himself, he had to ask, 
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“Where do you work?” Bex replied, “I don’t, but I have a job interview at Target after 
class. That’s why I'm dressed like this.” Jason said, “Oh, I thought you might have 
been a lawyer or something and I was like, ‘Why is this person in a college class?” 
Everyone laughed. Suddenly, it did not seem as bad to Jason. Seeing everyone laugh 
and smile broke the ice. The introductions continued, “I'm Sedrick,” said the jock. 
“I'm just here for the semester. I was accepted to Howard University but just couldn't 
pull it together in time with COVID and all, so I'm taking some courses before I 
transfer in the spring. My major is biology. I'm considering pre-med. I don’t really 
have any hobbies. I guess I like to work out. That's about it. 'm taking 18 units, so 
I really don’t have time for hobbies.” Jason was impressed. “Howard? Dang, that’s a 
great school!” he said. He was actually starting to feel comfortable. “I’m Jason, I'm 
an accounting major and I really don’t have any hobbies either. I just go to school.” 
Blue-haired girl spoke up next, “I’m Selah and I'm an art major. I guess art is my 
hobby. I love to draw.’ Jason looked at the notepad in front of her. It was full of doo- 
dles that were, well . .. incredible. “Did you do those?” he asked. “Yup,” she replied. 
‘The group looked at her notepad and the response was a unanimous “Wow.” Bex 
turned to the nerd, “What about you?” “I'm Roman. This is my first semester too. 
I'm not sure what my major is going to be. I like computers and video games, well, 
anything that has to do with technology.’ Everyone looked at the skater. 


“Uh, yeah, my name is Wren. I don’t have a major yet. I just moved here from 
Colorado so I don’t really have much to do right now.” Jason was curious, “What 
did you do in Colorado?” “I was an amateur snowboarder. Free-riding.” “What's 
free-riding?” Bex asked. “Like in the mountains and stuff. Through trees. It’s pretty 
awesome,” replied Wren. Roman spoke up, “Why in the world would you move 
here? There are no mountains, no snow, we are in practically a desert!” “My dad got 
a job here. I didn’t have a choice.” The group was quiet. Bex broke the ice, “We'll go 
buy some snow somewhere and build you a mountain, dude.” The group laughed 
and for the first time, Wren smiled. Just then Ms. Nash spoke up, “Ok, so now that 
you know each other, it’s time to start the process of becoming a team.” Ms, Nash 
went over establishing rules and norms and group identity. “So, your assignment is 
to work outside of class and come back next time with at least three norms that you 
can agree on, and a group name. You'll finish the norms and rules in our next class 
and finalize your group names. I don't care if you meet in person or if you want to 
set up a way to communicate virtually, that’s up to you, but figure it out before you 
leave today.” Roman spoke up immediately, “I can set up Spread or Yuma for us to 
meet online.” “I have no idea what you are talking about,” said Bex. “They're like 
Google Groups but with more features,” replied Roman. “That makes me tired. 1am 
so done with Zoom. Can't we just meet at Starbucks?” said Selah. “IfI get this job at 
Target, I’m not sure what my hours are going to be yet,” replied Bex. Sedrick chimed 
in “Man, I have 18 units, I don’t know how this is going to work. I like Roman's idea.” 


“Tll do whatever you guys want,” added Wren. Jason had decided to stay with the 
class, but the reality of how complicated this was going to be, hit him. “Guys, we 
need to figure this out. ..” 


LIDIA was taken aback at the big guy’s rudeness. Fortunately, the darkly dressed 
woman spoke up. “Shut it down, Richard. You're being a jerk.” The goth-like 
woman turned to the rest of the group, “Linda doesn't even know us yet. Let’s go 
around and introduce ourselves.” Lidia quietly muttered, “It’s Lidia but that’s OK” 
“OK, so you are Lidia, and we know who you are, I’m Martina and I’m an assistant 
producer.” “OK, she has a name,” thought Lidia. A timid, young guy spoke up 
next, “I'm Sudeep and I’m a production engineer . . . well, I'm actually an intern” 
Next to speak was Roxanne, a very attractive young woman who seemed bored 
by the whole experience. “I’m Roxanne and I am a senior producer here but I’m 
transitioning into on-air talent.” “That explained her disinterest,’ thought Lidia, 
“she’s ready for showtime, not breakroom time.” Lidia made a mental note to stay 
on Roxanne’s good side. The techie guy was next, “I’m Elijah and I'm a senior 
engineer, Welcome to KPOP” Lidia was relieved that at least one person thought 
of welcoming her. And then there was Richard, “Well, you know my name and 
you should also know I’m the boss here.” Roxanne jumped in, “Richard, you are 
not the boss. You think you are the boss because you've been here the longest. That 
does not make you the boss. It makes you the oldest.” The group laughed. Richard 
was not amused, “I’m the senior assistant to the general manager and I oversee 
all of the interns.” Lidia couldn't help herself, “Oh, like Dwight Schrute from The 
Office?” Everyone burst into laughter, except Richard of course. Lidia instantly 
regretted her comparison. She tried to recover, “I love Dwight!” Martina gave her 
a look that spoke volumes . . . “Don’t push it Lidia,” her nonverbal cue seemed to 
say. Roxanne brought the group back to the task at hand. “OK, well we need to 
start thinking of some ideas. But first I think we need to be clear on a few things, I 
think it would be a good idea to have some ground rules because clearly, we have 
some issues as a group.” Martina spoke up as well, “I agree, let me get some paper 
and a pen.” Lidia was still unsure about her decision to join KPOP, but there were 
bills to pay. She buckled up for the ride. 


TUCKMAN’S 


For the most part, groups tend to follow a similar pattern as they develop. Psychol- 
ogist Bruce Tuckman introduced his model of group development in 1965,' which 
has since become the standard framework for how groups evolve and eventually 
dissolve. Management professionals use Tuckman'’s model to create effective teams 


in the workplace,” but Tuckman’s model can be used for all types of groups, includ- 
ing student work groups. As you read through the model, you might recognize 
some of the elements of each stage in your own experiences. Tuckman’s model was 
originally four stages, but in 1977, Tuckman and his colleague, Mary Ann Jensen, 
revisited the original model and added a fifth stage, “adjourning” (sometimes 
referred to as “mourning”).° 


‘The stages of Tuckman’s Group Development Model are as follows: 


STAGE ONE: FORMING 


During the forming stage, communication is typically very formal and polite. 
Conversation is limited and consists primarily of small talk and introductions. 
‘There is a certain amount of awkwardness during this stage, particularly if group 
members are total strangers. Some group members may be anxious, while oth- 
ers are talkative and excited. The length of this stage can vary depending on the 
environment, previous experience, and the task at hand, In a work setting, this 
stage may be very short, or even circumvented, if there is a history of relationships 
in the organization. There is little evidence to suggest that groups with a history 
perform better than those that do not. In fact, the converse may be true.* You 
may go into a work group and know everybody. You might already have strong 
opinions about your coworkers which may limit your ability to think creatively. 
You may come to the group with unconscious biases until you get to know your 
group members (more about unconscious bias will be covered in Chapter 3). On 
the other end of the spectrum, you may be total strangers, as in a group commu- 
nication class where you are assigned a group by the professor. This is the stage 
where group members look at each other and hope a leader emerges quickly to 
break the awkward silence. 


STAGE Two: STORMING 


Next, the group moves into the storming stage. This is where the first signs of con- 
flict may emerge. Uncertainty about the task, power struggles, or different commu- 
nication styles may all start to surface, and the “polite” phase moves into aggression, 
frustration, dominance, and possible confusion. Almost all groups experience this 
stage. If they do not, it is because members may not be expressing their true feel- 
ings and suppressing conflict. As we will see in Chapter Six, conflict in a group 
is not necessarily a negative thing. The storming phase is helpful because it lays 
issues out on the table that might potentially derail the group later. Do not try to 
rush through this stage and make sure everyone is heard. However, not all groups 
survive the storming stage. In rare occasions, the differences are so great the group 
finds themselves stuck in this stage until project completion. This is usually done 


by each person “doing their own thing” and hoping it all comes together in the end. 
Spoiler alert . . . it usually does not. 


STAGE THREE: NORMING 


Eventually, the group moves toward the norming stage. Tempers have cooled, sched- 
ules are starting to come together and, if not formally elected, a leader usually emerges 
bringing order to the chaos. There may be recognition of other's strengths and a new 
appreciation for the group as a whole is developing. Members are feeling more relaxed 
with each other and may even start to develop friendships. During this stage, roles are 
clearly delineated and there is progress toward the group’s goals. This does not mean, 
however, that conflict no longer exists. In fact, there is a possibility the group may revert 
back to the storming stage at any time during the process. Miscommunication, failure 
to deliver on promises, and scheduling issues can all set the group back. 


STAGE Four: PERFORMING 


Once the team reaches the performing stage, the level of enthusiasm is usually 
high. Members are focused on the task at hand and can see progress in their work. 
At this point, if all is going well, morale is high and there is an increased level of 
trust and interdependence. In this stage, the eye is on the prize and group members 
are excited (and usually exhausted) as they work to complete the project. 


STAGE FIVE: ADJOURNING 


There are a couple of ways a group can 
adjourn, so there is no set way to describe the 
adjourning stage. One way is pretty straight 
forward . . . the assignment is completed 
and everyone parts ways feeling a sense of 
accomplishment and relief. Or, as in the case 
of the workplace, it could result in a celebra- 
tion knowing the next group assignment is 
just around the corner. In some cases, the 
group may experience sadness and may be 
reluctant to dissolve, This is why some use 
the term “mourning” in place of “adjourn- 
ing” in Tuckman’s model. We have known 
of student groups that continue to meet 
socially and even have group “reunions.” It 
is rare, but it does happen. Your group expe- 
rience will shape the process of adjourning. 
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Again, not all groups move seamlessly through each stage. There are so many vari- 
ables that affect how a group develops and functions. It is impossible to predict 
the exact life cycle it will take on. Some scholars suggest more research is needed 
to integrate how groups develop with how they actually function. To that end, it is 
helpful to look at an important theory to help us understand how groups work, and 
that is Systems Theory. 


TAKEAWAYS 


+ Tuckman’s Group Developieat Modal peovider framework for understand- 
ing the stages of group development. The five stages are as follows: 


1b 


2. 


Forming—the early stage when group members get to know each other. 
Storming—the stage when group members begin to work through early 
conflicts and develop their own unique communication style. 


. Norming—the stage when group members understand their individual 


roles and start making progress toward goals. 


. Performing—the stage when the goal is in sight and excitement runs high! 
. Adjourning—the stage when the goal has been reached and the group dis- 


solves. 


INACTION 
+ Think about the groups you listed in Chapter One. Choose one group that you 


have a vivid memory of and think about the following questions: 


1 
2. 


3. 
4. 


‘Was the forming stage important as you entered other stages? 

What conflicts emerged in the storming stage and how were they resolved? 
Were any left unresolved? 

During the norming stage what role did you play? 

What was the desired goal? Did your group reach it during the performing 
stage? How did you feel? 


. Were you relieved or disappointed to come to the adjourning stage? 


Would you call it mourning or adjourning? If relief is your answer, in 
hindsight, is there anything you would have done different in stages one 
through four? 


©) SYSTEMS THEORY 


General Systems Theory was originally developed by theoretical biologist Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy in the early 1940s and eventually published in 1968 to help explain 
the dynamic interactions and adjustments of living things.’ Since then, Systems 
Theory has been applied to multiple disciplines including small group communi- 
cation. Why would communication scholars look to biology for theories on small 
groups? Simply put, systems theory helps explain the dynamic nature of groups 
and how they are affected by different variables. Let us start by looking at the three 
types of variables in small groups: Input Variables, Process Variables, and Output 
Variables. 
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Input Variables refer to the individual resources and skills that members bring to 
the group, These can range from communication skills, knowledge and experience, 
and leadership skills to physical resources such as technology, transportation, and 
materials. 


Process Variables determine how the group actually functions. These variables 
include type of communication and channels, conflict, group rules and norms, 
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member roles, problem-solving techniques, 
and any others that deal with how the group 
functions to complete the task. 


Output Variables are the final result of 
both the inputs and processes which lead 
to the desired outcome of the group. 


There are other components of 
Systems Theory that are important to 
understand. What follows is a brief 
description of each, including inter- 
dependence, synergy, entropy, openness to environment, equifinality, and 
multifinality. 
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+ Interdependence refers to the idea that one change in the dynamics of the 
group can alter the productivity and processes of the entire group. For example, 
if a member leaves the group, it will affect the entire group in various ways. If 
it is an abrupt or unpleasant departure, it can disrupt the group and leave the 
remaining group members in a confused or anxious state. Unless, of course, 
the group members forced the member out. Then, the group may be elated and 
recharged. 

+ Synergy, as you will recall from Chapter One, refers to the notion that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts. If you are a math phobic, then that 
statement probably made you tired, but think of it this way . . . if two heads 
are better than one, imagine how great four or six heads could be when they 
are working together. Each person brings something to the group and when 
it all comes together, it is fabulous, like a really good recipe for chocolate chip 
cookies. Flour, baking soda, butter, eggs, and chocolate chips are not much 
of anything individually, but when you combine them to make a cookie, it is 
like magic! Each ingredient makes a critical addition for an amazing outcome. 
In addition, as the group communicates, they may decide to add cinnamon, 
something they never thought of individually. 

+ Entropy is a term borrowed from science (remember, Bertalanffy was a biolo- 
gist) that explains the phenomena of chaos and reduced coherence in a group. 
This chaos usually occurs when the group loses its ability to communicate and 
is often characterized by a lack of leadership. Think of a campfire—although 
one minute it is blazing, if it is not carefully tended to and the energy main- 
tained, it will quickly fizzle out. Entropy eventually leads to the dissolution of 
the group as a result of the lack of contact. 
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Openness to environment refers to the idea that systems, and in this case 
groups, do not operate in a vacuum. Groups are subject to the same diversions 
and distractions as individuals. A public transportation strike can affect mem- 
bers from attending a meeting, or a highly contested World Series can distract 
members from tasks that need to be completed. Even work demands can derail 
the best laid plans for group members to fulfill obligations, Each of these scenar- 
ios is an example of external factors that can affect a group’s productivity. Some 
factors are beyond members’ control, while others, like a desire to binge watch 
a season of Game of Thrones instead of attending a meeting, are discretionary. 
Keep in mind as we mentioned before, group member's actions will affect the 
entire group. So, in other words, put down the remote and go to the meeting. 
Equifinality explains how a final goal may be achieved through an unintended 
path. For example, in the first few meetings, all members may be present and 
excited about the project. Somewhere in the middle, members may start to 
flake out (like the Game of Thrones binge-watcher), and at the end, only you are 
left to complete the project. However, everyone shows up on the last night and 
Participates in the presentation. The goal was met thanks to your hard work 
(great project and presentation) but the path was very different from what 
you had anticipated, and frankly was not what a group experience should be. 
Fortunately, most instructors have seen this scenario over and over again. We 
like to call it “The Little Red Hen Syndrome.” If you are not familiar with the 
Little Red Hen, Google it. 

Multifinality is similar to equifinality in that members may take different 
paths, but in multifinality, the end product may be very different. This typically 
happens when members meet once and think they can delegate out assign- 
ments without ample coordination and communication throughout the pro- 
cess, What tends to happen is everyone has their own idea of what the end 
product should look like, and when it is complete, it is a mess. In a commu- 
nication class, this most often looks like six different individual presentations 
rather than a cohesive group presentation. It is bad. Do not do it. 


Typical family dynamics are a great way to understand Systems Theory. Families 
are interdependent, and when there is a change, the whole family is affected, Think 
about times when your mom or primary caregiver was sick with the flu. The whole 
system is disrupted, a true demonstration of interdependence! 


Families also depend on their synergy to get things done. For example, think about 
a family schedule. In this scenario, perhaps one of the parents works full time and 
can’t help as much with daily tasks, while the other parent works part time and is 
able to do the grocery shopping and get children to and from school. Maybe one 
of the kids loves to plan, so puts everybody's week in a spreadsheet, while their 


outdoorsy sibling takes care of yardwork, and the other sibling who enjoys cook- 
ing makes dinner every night. Each person brings something unique to the table. 
On the flip side, unfortunately, entropy sometimes pulls families apart. If family 
members stop working to preserve the group, it may lead to dissolution. Marriages 
sometimes end, or adult siblings may not speak to each other. 


Families are also certainly open to the environment, impacting the family in many 
ways. For example, if one family member is being expected to work a lot of overtime, 
they may not be able to help out as much at home. Other family members may need 
to step in to ensure the important tasks get completed. This can result in equifinality, 
where the job does get done, and gets done well! It can also result in multifinality, 
with a less desirable outcome if the family does not pull together and step it up. 


LIMITATIONS OF SYSTEMS THEORY 


Systems theory is helpful in understanding groups and how they work, but there 
are some limitations. Systems theory operates on the premise that the ideal state is 
stability. However, as we will see in Chapter Six, conflict can be good for a group 
and change can actually increase productivity. The goal to maintain stability is not 
necessarily ideal for small groups. The important thing to know is that your group 
will function as a system, with ups and downs, that can ultimately achieve a tre- 
mendous outcome if each member works to fulfill their role. 


TAKEAWAYS genni 

+ Systems Theory was developed by Ludgwig von Bertalanffy to explain dynamic 
interactions and adjustments of living things. 

+ Group functions work as open systems. 

+ There are several variables in groups, including input, process, and output vari- 

ables. Input variables are the resources and skills brought to the group. Process 

variables include how the group functions, including communication and 

other important factors. Output variables are the final group outcomes. 

Interdependence explains that one change in the group can alter group dynamics. 

Synergy is the idea that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Entropy explains chaos in a group and can lead to group dissolution. 

Openness to environment explains that outside factors can affect group outcomes. 

Equifinality means that although a group may take an unintended path, they 

may still reach a desirable outcome. 

+ Multifinality refers to the idea that when members take different paths, they 
may not reach the intended outcome. 
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IN ACTION 


Reflect on your own family dynamics and answer the following questions: 
1, What input variables does each family member bring to the table? 


2. Has there ever been a time when something happened in your family that 
demonstrated its interdependence? 
. Can you think of a time when your family’s synergy resulted in a positive 
outcome? 
. When have outside factors affected your family’s dynamics? 


Do not be afraid of 

a little chaos. It can 
inspire creativity and 
promote diversity of 
ideas. 
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@) CREATING GROUP RULES AND NORMS 


Over time, informal groups tend to naturally develop their own sense of identity 
and expectations, and in many instances, they are not clearly articulated. For exam- 
ple, a group of friends who meet regularly to discuss a shared interest in the Marvel 
movie franchise may know that it is not cool to reveal any spoilers to anyone who 
has not seen the film. There may also be an implied culture of respect for differing 
opinions (Is Iron Man really a villain?). In other cases, such as a group formed for a 
class project, it is important for members to discuss and agree on group norms and 
to establish clear rules and expectations. 


Norms set the tone for the group and help nurture group cohesion. Setting norms 


gives the group the opportunity to express its values and can influence how mem- 
bers communicate with each other. Norms are very similar to rules but tend to be 
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less prescriptive. Norms help members know what is acceptable within the group 
and what is not. Ideally, norms should be created as a group and not imposed by 
the leader. Sometimes, norms may be part of the organization's expectations and 
can be clearly identified within organizational documents, such as an employee 
manual. So even in a work group, employees may be bound by the same norms 
and rules. Many organizations, however, recognize the importance of encouraging 
work teams within the organization to develop their own identity.° 


Developing norms as an intentional activity early in the group's life cycle could 
be an indicator as to how the group will function later. As members share, it will 
become clear what individuals value and may give clues about the role they will 
eventually play within the group. For example, there may be individuals who are 
very vocal about punctuality and responsibility, and others who express a desire for 
the group to have fun and not take the assignment too seriously. It is very import- 
ant to take the time to fully process and develop norms the group can agree upon. 
How can this be done? We recommend a process that is very intentional and thor- 
ough. A few steps up front can save a group a lot of headaches down the road. 


DEVELOPING GRouP NORMS 


STEP ONE: Have one group member serve as the recorder. List each member and ask for norms 
they would like to see adopted within the group. For example, “support for other members,” 
“respect for different opinions,” or “everyone gets the chance to speak.” 


STEP TWO: Take some time to discuss each item on the list. Do not assume duplicates on the 
list have the same meaning. Ask each person to clarify exactly what they mean before you con- 
solidate the list. Allow for questions in case something is unclear and continue until every group 
member understands each other's suggested norms. 


STEP THREE: Go through the list item by item to determine which norms group members agree 
to adopt. If there is opposition to a norm, even by one member, discuss it until there is consensus. 
If consensus cannot be reached, the group may decide to adopt the norm by majority vote. How- 
ever, this is not recommended. The group may feel ready to move on, but even one member who is 
uncomfortable will have an effect on the group down the road. If it is not a critical issue, eliminate it. 


STEP FOUR: Review the list and if it is longer than 10 items, try to consolidate or reduce the 
list. A list of norms that is too long will overwhelm and constrain the group. This is for a group 
project, it is not the Magna Carta. 


STEP FIVE: Have the recorder or another volunteer type up the norms for distribution to all 
members. In addition to a virtual copy on a shared site, we suggest having hard copies for each 
member. Although paper distribution is rare in this day and age, it makes it real. 


Helpful Hint: Include a statement somewhere that the norms can be revisited and changed by 
consensus if needed. You may find a norm that is not working, or one that should have been 
included. 


With norms completed and in hand, a group can move forward motivated and 
inspired to achieve greatness! Norms will also help build trust with others knowing 
each member is committed to uphold the group’s principles and will provide the 
security a group needs to complete the task. 


"ue cont ie ve VERY SIMILAR, BUT We'RE ALSO ALLOWED : 
ABOUT SQUIRELS AND EAT TOAST.” i 


While similar to norms, rules are more prescriptive and usually carry consequences 
if violated. Once norms have been established, the group should decide where 
clearly articulated rules should be developed to support the norm. For example, 
let us say one group norm is, “We will demonstrate effective listening during group 
meetings.” How does a group make sure that happens? You might develop rules 
such as, “no cell phones during meetings,” or “only one person may speak at a time” 
and/or “no side conversations allowed.” It is helpful not only to have the rules, but 
also to have consequences for breaking the rules. We are not talking about jail time 
or heavy fines. It could be something as simple as, “If you violate a rule, you have to 
bring cookies to the group next meeting.” In the case of a repeat offender, you might 
have to step up the consequences and have some type of process in place to make 
sure that person(s) does not affect the outcome for the entire group. 


Even in organizations, there are situations where a work group will have to seek 
help from a higher authority to help resolve an issue. This is especially true in cases 
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where an individual is not only violating group or organizational rules but also 
the law as in the case of sexual harassment or hate speech. This applies to class- 
room groups as well. Never hesitate to go to your instructor if you feel threatened, 
demeaned, or harassed. 


INACTION = 


+ Whatare your family’s norms and rules? Make a list and differentiate between 
the two. What happens when a family member violates a norm or breaks a 
rule? What if it happens more than once? 


©) ESTABLISHING GROUP IDENTITY 


Not long after a group establishes its norms and rules, it is time to focus on devel- 
oping a strong, cohesive team. In Chapter One, we discussed the subtle difference 
between groups and teams, and how teams are more focused on goals and are highly 
interdependent. Although groups can function with more individual autonomy, 
the most successful groups are ones that share a strong commitment to achiev- 
ing group goals and are highly aware of each 
group member's role.’ One of the first steps 
in developing a strong team is revisiting the 
norms the group developed. Take some time 
to discuss why those ideals were important 
in the first place. This may seem redundant, 
but now that the formal process of develop- 
ing the norms has taken place, it is worth the 
extra time to have a more informal discus- 
sion after group members have had time to 
reflect. This process is a key in getting to a 
deeper level of commitment and understand- 
ing and will lead to a stronger group identity.’ 


Developing group identity is more than just coming up with a group name (although 
that is important, as we will discuss later). Group identification involves an emo- 
tional investment in the process and the group. It also starts with member attitude. 
Groups with a shared sense of optimism have been shown in studies to be more 
cohesive, resilient, and successful in achieving desired goals.’ The challenge in many 
group situations is that membership is not always voluntary. As a result, you may 


have members who have a bad attitude for any number of reasons, including not 
wanting to work in a group in the first place. However, research has shown that 
even negative attitudes can evolve with (a) supportive leadership; (b) a positive, 
collaborative environment; and (c) a genuine desire by group members to embrace 
differences,'° 


Helptul Hint: If you are the one with the bad attitude, one quick adjustment technique is to think 


of all the situations in the future where you will be required to work in groups. Why not learn all 
you can now from members who are there to support you? 


Part of establishing group identity is carefully 
choosing a group name. The process can be a 
team-building exercise in itself. We have seen 
many groups over the years share laughs and 
bond over the experience. You will find out more 
about your members during this process, just by 
their suggestions. For example, favorite sports 
teams, hobbies (e.g., The Hikers), and so on. Start 
by thinking about how you want your group to be 
“branded.” That is to say, what do you want oth- 
ers to think of when they hear your group name? 
Often times, groups will pick silly names like 
“The Losers” or “Team No Clue” only to realize 
when they get up to do their final presentation 
how ridiculous they sound. Pick a name you can 
be proud of. 


IN ACTION 


+ Meet with your group and answer the following question: What qualities do 
you want your group name to reflect? Ask each member to provide at least 
three qualities. Make a complete list before choosing your final name. 


gets 


Now that you have established norms and rules and have selected a name, you are 
well on your way to become more than a group... . you are a team! The next step is 
learning how to understand and celebrate the diversity within the group, and use 
members’ individual gifts, talents, strengths, experiences . . . all of those wonderful 
qualities that make us unique to strengthen the team. 


©) KEV TE 


Entropy—a term borrowed from science that explains the phenomena of chaos in 
a group and its eventual dissolution. 

Equifinality—a term that explains how a final goal may be achieved through an 
unintended path. 

Input Variables—the individual resources and skills that members bring to the 
group. 

Interdependence—the concept that one change in the dynamics of the group can 
alter the productivity and processes of the entire group. 

Multifinality—a concept similar to equifinality, in that members may take differ- 
ent paths, but in this case, the end product may be very different. 

Norms—principles that set the tone for the group and help nurture group cohe- 
sion. They are usually broad statements that articulate the group's values and 
expectations for standards of conduct. 

Output Variables—variables that are the final result of both the inputs and pro- 
cesses, which lead to the desired outcome of the group. 

Process Variables—variables that determine how the group actually functions. 

Rules—specific directives that are usually accompanied by consequences for 
violations. 

Synergy—collective efforts of the group that are greater than individual contribu- 
tions. “The sum is greater than the parts.” 

Systems Theory—a theory developed by theoretical biologist Ludwig von 
Bertalanffy to help explain the dynamic interactions and adjustments of living 
things, which is applied to small group communication. 

Tuckman’s Group Development Model—a model developed by psychologist 
Bruce Tuckman to explain the life cycle of group development. It includes five 
stages; Forming, Storming, Norming, Performing, and Adjourning. 


©) CASE STUDY DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


JASON 


I, 


How did Jason's initial impressions of his group change after the getting-to- 
know-you exercise? 


2, What stage(s) of Tuckman's Group Development Model did the group 
experience? 

3. What are some examples of inputs that each member brings to the group? 

4. What are some challenges that you think this group might experience? 

5. Based on what you know so far, what do you think would be a good name for 
this group? 

LIDIA 

1. How did this group get off to a bad start? How could they have started out 
stronger? 

2. How does Lidia’s group differ from Jason's in terms of Tuckman’s stages? 

3. What kinds of inputs does each member bring to the group? 

4. What type of group “issues” is Roxanne referring to? 

5. In what ways will Lidia’s group identity experience deviate from Jason's? 


Virtual groups can be convenient for busy members, and in some cases, the only 
way a group can meet due to distance issues or schedules. With the absence of face- 
to-face contact, however, it can be more difficult to build a cohesive team that’s able 
to work together collaboratively. Virtual groups can present challenges in building 
relationships and a strong team identity. Here are some tips to build a strong team 
with a clear identity: 


If possible, try to get the group to meet at least once face-to-face early on. 
This is important because even after only one brief meeting, you will have real 
people to attach to future virtual communications. You will have a sense of the 
meaning behind the tone of emails, texts, and other forms of virtual communi- 
cation. Even Skype, Zoom, or FaceTime at the start of a project can be helpful 
in putting a face to a name and can go a long way when communications can 
come across as terse or indifferent. 


+ Bevery clear about the expectations for the group in terms of communica- 
tion. Use specific language as you develop your group rules and norms. Instead 
of “members will respond to emails in a timely manner,’ state “members will 
respond to emails within 24 hours.” “Timely manner” means something differ- 
ent to everyone. 

+ Be committed to communicating more frequently than you would nor- 
mally expect. “Out of sight, out of mind” can happen more easily in virtual 
groups. The risk of entropy is greater because unlike face-to-face meetings that 
are scheduled, virtual communication tends to be more relaxed and less struc- 
tured. Be deliberate in your virtual meetings schedule, and schedule meetings 
more frequently than face-to-face. If the interface you choose allows you to 
assign tasks, take advantage of the technology. If there is ever a time to “over 
communicate,’ this is it. 

+ Be strategic in your use of technologies. If the project is complex, then text 
communiques may not be the best way to conduct business. Text messages are 
usually very brief and you can’t rely on emoticons to communicate important 
details. Technology that supports a team environment and promotes threaded 
discussions may be more useful. 

+ Don’t overreact to virtual communications. Before you send off that flaming 
email, stop and read through the message using various tones. “Hey, where are 
you?!!!!” is not necessarily an accusation. It could mean, “Hey, we are worried 
because you haven't responded to our messages.” When there is doubt about 
a message's intention, pick up the phone. A phone call can clarify tone in an 
instant. 

+ Create a mechanism for virtual socializing. This is important because unlike 
face-to-face, there is a tendency in virtual groups to be strictly task-oriented. 
‘The small talk like, “How was your trip to Vegas?” gets lost. Create a site where 
members can post the fun side of their lives. A group Facebook for personal 
information is one way to go beyond the task communications and become a 
team that is truly invested in each other. If the group feels like a Facebook page 

or some other social site crosses a boundary, then at least consider a “check-in” 

at the start of each virtual meeting for members to share their victories and/or 
frustrations as the project progresses. 


© Describe the different dimensions of diversity (culture, 
© Define and identity Unconscious Bias 
© Define and describe the characteristics of a Culturally 
© Identify the different roles in small groups 
© Define and apply Symbolic Convergence Theory 
© Apply chapter concepts to case studies 


@) CASE STUDIES 


JASON entered the classroom and saw the group had already gathered in the back. 
“Sorry I'm late, guys,” he said. “It’s ok, we were just going over the rules and norms 
we agreed on,’ said Bex. Over the weekend, Roman had set up a Google Groups 
page and with a little back and forth, the assignment was complete. The group even 
settled on aname: the Explorers. It looked like the group was ready to move forward 
on the next assignment (identifying a community problem to research) when Ms. 
Nash approached them with a young woman by her side. “Students, this is Chee, 
she just added the class and is an international student from China. Please wel- 
come her to your group and get her caught up.” Roman reached for a chair for her, 
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and Chee reluctantly squeezed in. Bex spoke up first, “Why don’t we go around and 
introduce ourselves to Chee? I’m Bex.” One by one the group members introduced 
themselves. Chee nodded and smiled as each person spoke. Bex spoke again, “Ok, 
so we already have our group rules and norms, and our name is the Explorers so 
Tl send you the link to our Google page and you can read them on your own.” 
Roman then interjected, “You need to set up an account today and I'll need your 
e-mail to get you linked in. Can you do that today? I'll need it today’ Bex took the 
conversation back, “Yeah, and look at those rules because the most important rule 
you should know is ‘Don't be a hater:” The group laughed, The rule was created as 
a humorous attempt to set expectations for how to treat each other, Chee sat and 
stared. It soon became clear to Jason that she had no idea what they were talking 
about. She had a look on her face that Jason imagined he would have if he walked 
in cold turkey into a classroom in China. He tried to reassure Chee, “Hey, if we say 
something you don't understand just let us know.” 


She still did not respond so Jason decided to ask, “Not to be rude, but do you speak 
English?” Wren spoke up, “Dude, that is so wrong. Just because she’s from China 
doesn’t mean she doesn't speak English, right, Chee?” Chee looked surprised and 
embarrassed at the same time. Chee turned to Wren, “Yes, I speak English.” Jason 
slid down in his chair. Sedrick decided to try to salvage the awkward moment, 
“Man, everyone just chill. You are bombarding her and not even giving her a 
chance. Sorry, Chee. It’s cool. I'll help you set up your Google account. We'll all help 
you.” Bex spoke up again, “Yeah, we will, but right now we need to come up with 
an idea for our community service project. We need to get in and get a schedule 
and get organized.” Selah jumped in, “I don’t want to rush this. I think we should 
choose something where we can really make a difference in people’s lives, not just 
do an assignment.” Now it was Roman's turn, “We should choose an organization 
that makes sense in terms of our schedules, transportation, all of these things need 
to be considered so with all due respect, Selah, this is a class assignment, we aren't 
going to change the world in a semester.” Wren chimed in as well, “Guys, let’s just 
pick something and do it. I don’t want to have a bunch of meetings just to talk. 
Let's just look at the list of places the teacher handed out and pick something. . . 
anything. It doesn't matter. Just pick something. I don’t care what it is, I’ll do it” 
Jason spoke up, “Ok, we have options. I agree we need to pick an organization soon 
before it’s too late to get into a place to volunteer. I hear what you are saying, Selah 
so why don't you tell us what you would want to do if you had your choice.” Selah 
turned to Chee, “Chee, what are you interested in?” Just then Ms. Nash approached 
the group, “Has this team chosen a team leader yet?” Bex quickly responded, “I saw 
that on your announcement Ms. Nash and we were just getting ready to elect one.” 
“We were?” asked Roman. “Ok, well don’t leave today until you give me a name,’ 
Ms. Nash replied. As she walked away Bex spoke up again, “Ok, so if no one wants 


to be the leader, I volunteer.” Sedrick spoke up “I think I’m interested” Oh no, 
thought Jason, here we go... 


LIDIA was not looking forward to today’s meeting. It had been a little over a week 
since she started but it felt like a month, and not in a good way. She was exhausted. 
Every day the group met for over an hour, usually before the workday started, which 
made for long days. It was impossible to meet any other time and still complete all 
of the regular duties. But the show must go on, right? The group initially came 
up with some ground rules and processes but those soon fell by the wayside. The 
meetings were unorganized and chaotic. Lidia still couldn't figure out who was in 
charge. After everyone arrived, Roxanne was the first to speak, “I ran into Ben and 
he is really anxious for us to get moving on a new program. Lidia, were you able to 
check on those programs?” Ben is the general manager of KPOP. Lidia opened her 
folder and prepared to give her report. Before she could speak Richard spoke up, 
“Why are you talking to Ben about this? You don’t report to Ben, I do. And why are 
we bothering with this? If someone is already doing that show, then let's just tweak 
it and make it our own. How many versions of The Voice are out there? Everyone 
copies everyone. Nothing is new!” 


“Let's just do SOMETHING!” Martina responded to Richard’s outburst, “Richard, 
I'm not going to slap something together that someone has already done. Let's be 
original and creative. I'm not putting my name on someone else’s idea.” Roxanne 
looked frustrated and attempted to bring the group back in, “Listen, we need to be 
careful and do our due diligence before we bring our ideas to Ben.” Lidia sat with 
her folder and her notes in front of her. She was waiting for her cue. “Go ahead, 
Lidia,” said Roxanne. Lidia was ready, “Well, out of the three ideas we thought 
were best, two are already on the air, one in New York and one in Chicago. As for 
the amateur voice competition, Richard is right, everyone does it, but no one has 
done it on radio, at least not the way we are thinking of doing it. 1 think it could 
work.” Richard smiled and nodded his head in agreement. Martina looked angry 
and responded “Guys, is this the best we can do? Do we not have any integrity? Do 
we not have any creativity?” Roxanne tried to calm Martina down, “Martina, you 
can put your own creative stamp on this show and make it something really special, 
ok?” Martina shrugged her shoulders, “Whatever you guys want, I'm tired of fight- 
ing.” Up to this point, Elijah and Sudeep had been very quiet. 


Finally, Elijah spoke up, “Ok, well, I hate to be the bad guy but not once have any 
of you asked us (pointing to Sudeep) what we think of this idea. There are a lot of 
variables when you rely on amateurs to submit material that is expected to go on air. 
We prefer WAVs or FLACs but most people are going to send in MP3s, so we are 
going to have to do a lot of conversions and we don't have the staff to do all of that. 


‘There are some other technical. .” Richard rolled his eyes and cut Elijah off, “Elijah, 
we don't need an engineering lecture, just figure out how to make it work.” Lidia felt 
bad for Elijah somehow, she knew he was going to get stuck with a lot more work if 
Ben went for this idea. Richard spoke again, “Ok, so I'll meet with Ben and let him 
know what we are proposing.” “Td like to go with you. I’m actually interested in host- 
ing this show and I want to talk to Ben about it myself,’ Roxanne said sternly. Richard 
looked stunned by Roxanne’s comment. Lidia felt the tension immediately. Somehow, 
she knew this was going to get ugly. She had seen alpha personalities battle it out in 
college, but Roxanne was a force like none other. She was not intimidated by Richard 
at all, and deep down inside, that made Lidia very, very happy. 


©) DWE Hl 


Diversity is a term used to describe the differences between individuals and cul- 
tures. While most think of diversity in terms of race, ethnicity, or culture, it is a 
much broader concept and includes other dimensions including gender, sexual 
orientation, socioeconomic status, age, physical abilities, religious beliefs, politi- 
cal beliefs, or other ideologies. It is rare for a group to be truly homogeneous, 
meaning that all members are similar. It is much more likely for a group to be 
heterogeneous, or comprised of members from a variety of backgrounds, cultures, 
belief systems, and other differences. Learning to accept and embrace differences 
is critical not only for the success of the group, but also for your own growth and 
development as a respectful, caring, human being. 


While diversity is certainly a broad term encompassing many dimensions, it would 
be impossible to address all of the nuances of each in this chapter. Therefore, we will 
focus on three of the most common aspects of diversity as they relate to small group 
communication: culture, gender, and communication style. 


CULTURE 


One way to look at diversity is through the lens of culture. Culture refers to learned 
behaviors and perceptions of the world we develop within our social groups.’ Even 
if you have never traveled to another country, you are more than likely to encounter 
someone from another culture. The United States, in particular, is especially known 
for its diversity. Your own behaviors, and the way you look at the world, has been 
influenced to some extent by your cultural background and experiences. You may 
not even be aware of this until you encounter someone from another culture. These 
exchanges are what lead us to the opportunity to learn, grow, and develop our cul- 
tural competence. Cultural competence is the ability to communicate effectively 


with people from other cultures. Being culturally competent also involves having a 
Positive attitude toward others who are different from your own world view, and a 
genuine curiosity to learn more about other cultural practices and beliefs. 


The first step in becoming culturally competent is being aware of some of the 
fundamental concepts related to communication and culture. In his book, 
Beyond Culture, anthropologist Edward T. Hall introduced the concept of high- 
and low-context cultures to explain how different cultures communicate? Hall 
describes communication in high-context cultures as implicit, meaning there 
is more emphasis on the context and the relationships than the actual words. 
High-context cultures are based on deep relationships and traditions, and tend 
to be nonconfrontational. On the other end of the spectrum, low-context cul- 
tures communicate more directly, are more confrontational, and tend to have 
more transitional relationships with less depth. Examples of high-context cultures 
include Japan, China, Arab, and Southern European countries. Low-context cul- 
tures include Germany, Switzerland, and North America. There are others, and it 
is important to know that even within a high- or low-context culture, there can 
be variances. For example, while the United States is viewed as a low-context cul- 
ture, most of the world’s cultures and most immigrant groups in the United States 
are high context. This makes communicating in small groups more challenging 
because it is a natural tendency to think most people communicate in the same 
way, which as we know, is not true. 


Differences Between High-and Low-Context Cultures 
High Context Low Context 


Another dimension of culture that is especially relevant to small group communi- 
cation is individualism versus collectivism, advanced by Dutch social psychologist 
Geert Hofstede. Hofstede argued that individualistic cultures value independence 
and individual achievement more than collectivistic cultures, which place more 
emphasis on teamwork and groups. The United States prides itself on its individ- 
ualistic culture and encourages competition between individuals. Other coun- 
ties, such as Japan and Mexico, are focused much more on the collective effort of 
the group. Individualistic cultures focus on the “I,” whereas collectivistic cultures 
are more about the “We.” As a result, members from a collectivistic culture value 
harmony and are turned off by members seeking individual recognition. 
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As you can imagine, not understanding the differences between a high- or 
low-context or individualistic/collectivistic culture can be a source of serious con- 
flict and can result in miscommunication and misunderstanding. That is why com- 
panies spend millions of dollars each year on diversity programs and cross-cultural 
communication training.’ You, of course, will be ahead of the game and fully 
prepared to work effectively in a diverse group having taken this small group 
communication course. 


Differences Between Individualistic and Collectivistic Cultures 
Individualistic Collectivistic 


Socially interdependent 


Sc ee Re ere 


GENDER 


People use the terms sex and gender interchangeably, but they are actually different 
concepts. Sex refers to the biological differences between men and women based 
on internal and external sexual organs, while gender refers to traits and behaviors 
that are not necessarily related to one’s biological sex.’ It’s important to understand 
the distinction when working with others in a group and to have a basic knowledge 
of the differences between masculine and feminine communication styles. Gender 
identity is complex and researchers are torn between theories of “nature versus 
nurture.” No doubt social expectations for roles based on sex are a big part of how 
you may identify with either a masculine or feminine communication style. For 
example, growing up you may have heard “big boys don’t cry,’ or “you really should 
act like a lady.” Keep in mind gender roles are not absolute and individuals may 
possess high levels of masculine and feminine behaviors (androgynous) or low lev- 
els of masculine and feminine behaviors (undifferentiated).’ The point being, do 
not that you can predict the communication behaviors of your group members 
based on sex.® 


Below are some general characteristics of masculine and feminine communication 
styles. As you listen carefully to your fellow group members, be sensitive to differ- 
ences in styles and do not make assumptions or judgments.” 


Characteristics of Masculine and Feminine Communication Styles 
Masculine Feminine 


TAKEAWAYS 


+ Diversity describes the differences between individuals and cultures and 
far beyond race and ethnicity. 
Cultural competence describes our ability to communicate with people from 
other cultures. 
To become culturally competent, we must recognize and respect the differences 
between high-context and low-context cultures, collectivistic and individualis- 
tic cultures, and gender differences. 


IN ACTION See 


+ Pull out your phone and look at a few of your text messages. Think about how 
they may be received by a person from a different culture. For example, high 
context or low context, collectivistic or individualistic, or the opposite gender. 
‘Then, take a pen and paper and rewrite any that you would not define as cul- 
turally competent messages. 

+ Reflect on an important relationship in your life with a person of a different 
gender. Think about conflicts you have experienced with that person. Can any 
be attributed to differences in masculine versus feminine communication? If 
so, have you learned ways to work through those conflicts? Have you adjusted 
any of your communication patterns to increase understanding of each other? 
If you have not, could you? 
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Doers love action and 
adventure. 


@> COMMUNI STYLE 


There are many personality assessments out there that will help you identify your 
personality type. Many of these are offered on college campuses through career 
counseling offices for little or no charge. We, however, with nearly 50 years of com- 
bined experience leading and facilitating groups, have identified four main com- 
munication styles that emerge in small group settings and have created a typology 
to describe the four types: Doers, Detailers, Dreamers, and Deliberators. 


Doers 


“Just do it!” This type of attitude describes group members that we call, the Doers. 
‘The doers are adventurous and spontaneous, and do not want anybody to stifle their 
“Just Do It” approach to life. They do not like budgets 
or timelines, as they find these things to be the killers 
of creativity. 


When it comes to group work, they bring joy, cre- 
ativity, and an ability to think outside of the box. 
The doers in your group are the adventurous thrill 
seekers, and although they may not always be on 
time, they can bring show-stopping ideas to your 


group. 


Am | a Doer? 


When others try to pin me down to a time or a place, it stresses me out. 

| prefer a backpack and a credit card to a suitcase and planned itinerary when | go on vacation. 
When people ask me, “What time will you be here?” | honestly do not know, 

Due dates are really a suggestion. 

| don't schedule my schoolwork for the week, | just know it will get done. 


If you can relate to these statements, you just might be a Doer! 


DETAILERS 


“Hold on, let me get a pen and paper and make a list!” We all know that person, 
or perhaps we are that person, better known as the detailer. The detailers are orga- 
nized, trustworthy, loyal, and meticulous. Tradition is very important to them, and 


you will find most of their traditions are well documented in their photo albums 
and scrapbooks. 


What they bring to the group is pretty obvious—organization and structure. There 
is great value in a team member who ensures that instructions are being followed 
and deadlines are being met. The detailers will make sure that your final project has 
a high-quality output that your group can be proud of. 


Am | a Detailer? 


When a professor does not provide a daily schedule with the syllabus, | know it is not the 
class for me. 

| have a list for everything ranging from a To-Do for the week, to my five-year plan. 

Ifyou lie to me, we are done. 


When a friend Is late, | take it personally as a sign of disrespect. 
Assignments for school or work without instructions frustrate me rather than inspire creativity. 
| have favorite traditions for every holiday. 


Ifyou can relate to these statements, you just might be a Detailer! 


Detailers need structure 
and organization. 


DREAMERS 


“You've got a friend in me” is not only the song lyric that describes Buzz Light year 
and Woody's heartwarming friendship, but it also describes the group members we 
call Dreamers. Dreamers value relationships, their ability to listen to others, beauty, 
creativity, and social harmony. 


In terms of group communication, dreamers can be counted on to make sure the 
group is harmonious and all members being heard. They make great facilitators, 
as they are deeply aware of each person's emotional needs, and they are skilled in 
processing each person's input. They bring a creative and artistic touch to group 
projects. 


Am |a Dreamer? 


It is a source of pride that my friends call me with their problems. 
| cannot stand it when | am fighting with a friend, we need to talk until it is resolved. 
lam good at getting shy people to open up. 


| prefer to have a few close friends, because each friendship requires a lot of time and 
maintenance. 
| like things such as my home and personal appearance to be creatively styled. 


If you can relate to these statements, you just might be a Dreamer! 


Dreamers are highly 
relational and emo- 
tionally expressive. 


(© Katya Shut/shutterstock.com 


DELIBERATORS 


“Don't tell me what to do, I'll figure it out,” may sound like someone who can- 
not follow directions, but actually it is something you might hear a deliberator 
say. Deliberators are analytic and independent, and they highly value research and 
information. They are problem solvers who want total freedom in development of 
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solutions. They do not want instructions, just 
resources and an end goal. 


In the group setting, deliberators can be 
looked to lead the way in problem solving. 
They will inspire critical thinking and often 
come to a meeting armed with a brand-new 
way of looking at an issue. They might not 
say much, but that does not mean they are 
not thinking about the task. Beware, deliber- 
ators are not as in touch with other's feelings 
as the dreamers and often prefer to be direct, sometimes too direct. The good news _Deliberators thrive 


is that you won't hurt their feelings when you are blunt toward them! on shel es 
stimulation, 
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Am | a Deliberator? 


When | start researching an idea, | can get lost in the trail for hours. 

If! do not have my alone time, | lose my mind. 

Sharing my feelings is not my favorite thing to do, especially if | have already said it. 

| prefer to work alone rather than in groups. Tell me what you want, and | will have fun getting 
it done. 

© — Arguing about an idea is fun, not something to be avoided. But that is way different than 
arguing with my friend or partner about personal issues! 


eeee 


Ifyou can relate to these statements, you just might be a Deliberator! 


TAKEAWAYS 

+ The 4D’s provide a typology for understanding group member's communica- 
tion styles, as well as our own. 

+ Doers value adventure and spontaneity. They bring a high level of creativity to 
the group. 

+ Detailers value tradition and structure. They bring much needed organization 
to group projects. 

+ Dreamers value relationships and social harmony. They ensure that group 
members are heard. 

+ Deliberators value information and problem solving. They bring 
problem-solving strategies to the group. 
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INACTION 


Do this exercise as a group. Each group member should pull out a piece of paper 
and write down which communication style best describes them. Do not share 
answers. After that, each group member should write down the other group 
members’ names and what communication style they think best describes each 
person. Have a discussion about differences of opinion and why, Share ideas 
about strategies for communicating effectively with one another. Talk about 
your upcoming group project and how each of your styles can be useful in a 
successful outcome. Simply share—it is really eye-opening to learn about your 
own style, as well as that of others. 


UNCONSCIOUS BIAS 


In Chapter One, we introduced you to Jason and Lidia, the main characters in the 
case studies. We saw how both Jason and Lidia instantly assessed people in their 
respective settings. For example, Jason referred to the student slouching in the back 
row as the “skater” and Lidia quickly labeled Martina as the “goth woman.” We 
all often make quick assessments based on very limited information.'° We can be 
guilty of overgeneralizing based on our prior experiences and our own personal 
knowledge." However, defaulting to stereotypical assumptions can lead us to make 
inaccurate and, in many cases, harmful judgements about people without even 
being aware we are doing so. This is referred to “as unconscious bias.” Uncon- 


scious biases are difficult to remove from our thought 
processes, but becoming aware of our biases and the 
impact our judgements make on others can help us 
make changes in our behaviors. 


Why is it important to understand unconscious 
bias? Because the world is changing. Just in the 
United States alone, the Census Bureau reports that 
the U.S. population is much more multiracial and 
more diverse than what was measured in the past. In 
addition, we all hold multiple identities beyond our 
ethnicity and gender such as student, parent, friend, 


religious affiliation, and hobbies, among many others. These identities intersect to 
create the complex people we are, which researcher Kimberlé Crenshaw termed 
“intersectionality”"> When you consider your own identities, you will understand 


why you shouldn't jump to conclusions, Further, the ability to work with others 
remains at the top of the list as qualities needed to be successful.’ But more impor- 
tantly, respect for others and valuing each individual for who they are is the moral 
and right thing to do. 


You may be asking yourself how you can overcome your unconscious biases. 
There are many resources available to start exploring your own biases. Microsoft 
and Google have made their unconscious bias training materials available for 
free. (Find Google's resources at https://rework.withgoogle.com/subjects/unbi- 
asing. You can also take the Project Implicit bias test at https://implicit, harvard. 
edu/implicit/takeatest.html.'’) These resources will help you start to identify your 
own personal biases. Some may be obvious to you, others may be hidden deep in 
your subconscious. Completing these self-assessments can be quite eye-opening. 
Once identified, strategies that may help you include the following developed by 
Northwell Health'*: 


1, Recognize and accept that everyone has biases. To have bias is to be human. 
It is a primal survival instinct. It is not necessarily a bad thing to have biases, 
but we need to identify and remove potential negative effects biases may cause. 
Biases may not be based on rational reality, but rather on a social or emotional 
construction created somewhere in your past. 

2, Shine a light on yourself. Humans have three-times more capacity to think 
about their own thinking than other high-level primates, yet this gift is often 
taken for granted. Develop a capacity to shine a light on yourself. The more we 
observe ourselves, the more we are aware of how the lens we see through affects 
our behavior toward other people. 

3, Practice constructive uncertainty. This is especially helpful when we are 
“certainly certain that we are certain.” In other words, change exclamation 
points to question marks. Check the assumptions and “truths” you have about 
yourself and others. Ask questions from a non-judgmental place. Sometimes 
sleeping on a decision, or consulting with others, makes all the difference. 

4. Explore awkwardness and discomfort. It's OK to feel uncomfortable or to be 
unsure of what to feel, do, or say. In a world in which people mostly back away 
from discomfort and awkwardness, that could be the source of the greatest 
learning. 

5. Learn about people. Engage with people you consider “others” who may fall 
out of your comfort zone. Create ways to give and receive feedback. Consciously 
try to learn about other cultures to dispel stereotypes. Ask for feedback when 
you are unsure about what your behavior displays. Gently provide feedback 
to others when you observe awkward communications, It can be as simple as 
asking, “What do you mean by that?” 


The concept of unconscious bias may seem overwhelming at first. But once you 
are in the habit of being aware of your own thoughts and beliefs, and how they 
influence how you see the world around you, it will slowly become second nature 
for you to question what you thought you knew about others. Next, we will look at 
another concept that has become increasingly important as you work and interact 
with others. 


INACTION 


+ Weallare prone to different scenarios, people, or sensitive topics that may trig- 
ger our thinking and influence our communication, Take a moment to stop 
and think about a conversation you've had that triggered negative emotions 
for you. Why do you think you had those emotions? Was it the person, the 
message, or the setting? Be honest with yourself and truly examine all of the 
emotions you were experiencing and how they influenced the scenario, Now 
think about how you might have done things differently if you could recreate 
that interaction. 

+ _ Asindividuals, make a list of your intersecting identities. Which of these iden- 
tities overlap and influence your worldview and communication? Share as a 
group within your comfort zone. 


CULTURAL COMPETENCE 


As mentioned before, living in a global society requires the ability to establish and 
maintain relationships with people who are different from yourself, We refer to this 
as Cultural Competence. Deardorff defined competence as, “The ability to commu- 
nicate effectively and appropriately in intercultural situations based on one’ intercul- 
tural knowledge, skills, and attitudes”."” Therefore, it is imperative to know how to 
develop culturally competent communication skills and evaluate our own cultural 
behaviors. Add in the shift to virtual workspaces 
and we find the barriers that once separated cul- 
tures, both internationally and domestically, have 
been eliminated. Cultural competency skills go 
hand in hand with our discussion on unconscious 
bias, so in order to improve your cultural compe- 
tency skills, it is important to first understand your 
biases as we covered in the previous section. 


© Lightspring/Shutterstock.com 
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Developing culturally competent communication skills allows you to better engage 
with all types of people from all types of backgrounds and cultures."” Some of the key 
characteristics of a culturally competent communicator include the ability to com- 
municate with respect; recognize others’ values; accept others’ knowledge, skills, 
and talents; and tolerate, engage, and celebrate the success of others. Deardorff’s 
strategies for developing communication competency are a helpful guide in devel- 
oping and enhancing your skills. A summary of his recommendations are included 
here '*; 


+ Practice openness by demonstrating acceptance of difference. 

+ Be flexible by demonstrating acceptance of ambiguity. 

+ Demonstrate humility through suspension of judgment and the ability 
to learn. 

+ Be sensitive to others by appreciating cultural differences. 

+ Show a spirit of adventure by showing curiosity and seeing opportunities in 
different situations. 

+ Use a sense of humor through the ability to laugh at ourselves. 

+ Practice positive change or action by demonstrating a successful interaction 
with the identified culture. 


By now we hope you realize our diverse, global society creates the need for us to 
be willing to step outside our comfort zones and develop the communication skills 
needed to develop your own cultural competence. It’s hard work, but the rewards 
are more than worth it. 


@ GROUP ROLES 


Related to your group communication style is the role you play within the group. 
Some roles are formally assigned. For example, your supervisor may assign you 
the role of leader for a group work project, or you may be elected as “recorder” 
by your group in a classroom setting. Other roles may not be as formal but are 
important to understand, nevertheless. Kenneth Benne and Paul Sheats laid the 
groundwork for identifying group roles in their article “Functional Roles of Group 
Members,” published in 1948." Since that time, there have been numerous itera- 
tions of their work, but the 26 roles they identified remain relevant to group com- 
munication studies today. The 26 roles are classified into three categories developed 
by Benne and Sheats: Task roles, personal and social roles, and dysfunctional 
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or individualistic roles. As you read through 
the following descriptions, think back to the 
group communication styles and see if you 
can identify which role would be most likely 
associated with one of the typologies (Doers, 
Detailers, Dreamers, and Deliberators). You 
will no doubt identify with at least one of the 
following roles and, in fact, it is not unusual 
for one member to assume several roles 
depending upon the size of the group and 
the task. 


i 
H 
I 


TASK ROLES 


These are the roles that relate to the actual work being done during the process of completing a 
task. They represent the different roles needed to a take task from the very beginning all the way 
to completion. Again, a member may assume more than one of these roles during the course of 
the project. 


© — Initiator/contributor—proposes new ideas and/or strategies for problem solving and to 
achieve group goals. 

© Information seeker—solicits clarification of issues and pursues expert source informa- 
tion to support project. Identifies what information is still needed. 

© Information giver—fact-finder and authority on the subject for the group. Shares per- 
sonal knowledge related to the topic as needed. 

© Opinion seeker—gathers input and different perspectives from group members. 

© Opinion giver—gives opinions on the topic being discussed. Typically tells the group 
what they “should” be doing. 

 —Elaborator—builds on other people's ideas by adding relevant information. 

© Coordinator—pulls together the relationships between ideas. Gathers multiple ideas to 

make them cohesive. 

Orienter—keeps the group focused and on track. Brings the group back to the task. 

Evaluator/critic—critically evaluates possible solutions against established criteria. 

Energizer—keeps the group's energy high and challenges the group to move forward. 

Procedural technician—takes care of the “housekeeping” activities of the group, such 

as meeting dates and times. 

© —Recorder—serves as the secretary or minute-keeper. 
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SoctAL ROLES 


These are the roles that contribute to the positive functioning of the group. 


© — Encourager—provides affirmation, support, and praise for fellow group members. Brings 
a positive attitude in meetings. 

© —Harmonizer—seeks ways to bring peace to the group when tensions are high. Works to 
diffuse a situation by serving as a mediator. 

© —Compromiser—is willing to change his or her position for the good of the group. 

© Gatekeeper/expediter—makes sure all members have a chance to express 
themselves by encouraging everyone to contribute their ideas. Limits those who dominate 
Meetings. 

© — Observer/commentator—provides ongoing feedback to the group about the progress 
the group is making. Makes helpful suggestions as the group moves forward. 

© — Follower—accepts what others say and decides without expressing their thoughts. Seen 

asa listener not a contributor. 


DYSFUNCTIONAL ROLES 


These are the roles that disrupt group progress and weaken group cohesion. 


© — Aggressor—makes aggressive remarks often using belittling and insulting comments. 
Attempts to increase status by putting others down. 

© — Blocker—Is opposed to every idea or opinion that is put forward but never presents a viable 
alternative. Blocks purely to stall the group's progress. 

© Recognition seeker—uses group meetings to draw personal attention to himself or her- 
self. May brag about past accomplishments or tell irrelevant stories only to “look good,” 
Always has done something bigger and better than everyone else. 

© — Self-confessor—uses group meetings as personal therapy. Wants to discuss issues that 
are either inappropriate or irrelevant. Tries to get the group to engage in their problems by 
bringing them up in veiled ways, e.g., “I'm sorry | was late, | am having problems in my 
marriage." 

© — Disrupter/joker—uses group meetings as personal playtime. Distracts group members 
by telling jokes, showing silly YouTube videos, or doing anything else that pulls the group 
away from the task. 

© —Dominator—tries to control the group and dictate group member assignments. Often ele- 
vates his or her position and will try to control the group by claiming they are smarter than 
everyone else. 


© Help seeker—Ppays the passive, helpless person without any clue of what should be 
done. Often claims they do not have any skills to get out of assignments, e.g., “I wish | could 
help but I'm not very good with computers.” 
Special interest pleader—often has a hidden agenda. Leads the group to believe they 
do not have an interest in a decision but advocates for something that will provide personal 
benefit. 


“Every team needs a role player. 
And your role on this team, Bill, is to sit 


as Friends or Big Bang Theory. What roles do each of the characters play in the 


group? Do the roles ever change? Does the behavior of one member ever influ- 
ence the role of another? You can do this alone or as a group. 


©) SYMBOLIC CONVERGENCE TH 


In Chapter Two, we discussed the importance of group identity and offered sugges- 
tions on how groups can create identity through rules, norms, and group names. 
However, for groups to move past superficial levels there needs to be a deeper level 
of communication. This can be accomplished through members’ shared stories, 
sometimes referred to as “narratives” or “fantasies.” One theory that helps us under- 
stand this process is symbolic convergence theory. Symbolic convergence the- 
ory, developed by communication scholar Ernest Bormann, explains how groups 
develop their own culture by sharing “fantasy themes” and developing “fantasy 
chains.” In this theory, “fantasy” does not mean what you might think; it is not 
about telling made up, far-fetched fairy tales. The fantasies shared in the group are 
grounded in reality and are based on real-life situations. They are stories that allow 
the group to describe experiences and to predict what might happen in the future. 


Fantasies allow members to express feelings about topics that may otherwise be 
awkward or difficult to broach. The chain starts when a member brings up some- 
thing that may, at first, be off topic. The fantasy chains develop as each member 
adds their own story to the group conversation. For example, say while working 
on a group project, members are discussing characteristics of successful marriages. 
And the conversation goes something like this: 


Group Member #1: “Hey did you guys see Modern Family last night? My dad almost 
fell out of his chair when Cam and Mitchell started kissing. I said, ‘Hey they are hap- 
pier than most straight couples!” It was hilarious!” 


Group Member #2: “I've never seen that show but I remember one time my grandma 
and I were at Target and these two women were picking out a baby stroller. My grandma 
started talking to them asking which one was pregnant and they said ‘Neither, we are 
adopting! She was like, floored that two women were going to adopt a baby! I had to 
drag her away before she went on a rant.” 


Group Member #3: “OMG! Something like that happened to me but it was not a gay 
couple it was a mixed-race couple at the fair and my grandparents were just staring. 
I was so embarrassed. But they are from the South and kinda old fashioned. I wanted 
to tell the couple but they were cool. They just kept walking.” 


Group Member #4: “Yeah, my grandparents did something like that too at Costco. 
I just quickly turned and acted like I was getting a sample and that I didn’t know 
them. It was actually really funny now that I think about it.” 
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IN ACTION 


+ Asa group, develop your own fantasy chain/s, 
Choose a random topic and have one group 
member volunteer to start the chain by shar- 
ing a brief story. Each group member should 
take a turn adding their own personal expe- 
rience. Do this until you find a fantasy chain 
that really takes off into a meaningful conver- 
sation. When you are done, think about what 
you learned about your other group members. 
You do not need to share these thoughts out 
loud, but does this make you feel more cohe- 


And the chain goes on developing a “fantasy theme” centered around marriage and 
relationships. Fantasy themes are stories that are woven together to create a unify- 
ing message." On the surface, it might appear that the group has gone off topic and 
is wasting time telling stories about different experiences. But in reality, the group 
is forming a shared understanding about how they view relationships differently 
from those of their parents or grandparents. It’s the group's way of saying to each 
other, “We are OK with new ways to look at relationships and marriage.” Bormann 
argues that these tangent groups during discussions are valuable in that they help 
groups create a sense of trust and shared understanding of motives and meanings.” 
In essence, the group develops a bond and despite the differences in backgrounds 
and experiences, the members can find common ground and go on to develop a 
culture of their own, ultimately feeling more cohesive. In the next section, you will 
learn the importance of an inclusive group dynamic. 
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sive with your group? Does this help to establish your group's culture? What is Fantasy themes emerge 
the most important thing you learned about another group member? ey ete share 


@> CREATING A CLIMATE OF INGLUSI 


‘Try to imagine a world where every person looks and behaves exactly the same 
and where there were no differences in beliefs or ideas. It would be a pretty boring 
place, right? That is why it is extremely important to support and protect diversity. 
By valuing individuals for who they are, and what they believe, we can create a 
climate free from hate, prejudice, and disrespect.” It is a noble goal but in reality, 


it is not always as easy as it sounds. It is some- > 
thing we have to work at every day. It starts 
with a true desire to learn and understand. It 
goes beyond just acknowledging and/or tolerat- 
ing differences. It is finding the value diversity 
brings to not only us as individuals, but also the 
group as a whole.” 


Research suggests that group members who 
engage in deeper level dialogue about their own 
identity and culture, including areas that touch 
all cultures such as family and community, will become stronger and more produc- 
tive. Most people find other cultures or backgrounds intimidating, and misunder- 
standings are often fear-based due to lack of knowledge. Even something as simple 
as asking a few questions to start group conversation can be helpful. For example, 
“Describe a memory from childhood that helps us understand a family tradition you 
experienced” could open the door for more meaningful conversations about different 
aspects of one another's lives. As a result, group cohesiveness is likely to increase.” 


‘The most important thing to remember when creating a climate of inclusion is to sus- 
pend judgment and any preconceived ideas you may have about culture, gender, sex- 
ual orientation, religion, or any other differences you may encounter in your group. 


Achieving an inclusive environment can be challenging in a virtual group. 
Cultural differences can become challenging if we are not careful to respect 
diverse communication styles. Here are a few tips to consider as you commu- 
nicate in your virtual groups: 


+ Communication differences between high- and low-context cultures 
become very obvious online. Individuals from high-context cultures lean 
toward indirect communication in an effort to not offend. However, in the 
low-context culture of the United States, we use virtual messages to quick- 
ly communicate our thoughts without much thought to the message. This 
miscommunication can quickly lead to strained group dynamics. So, when 
you are working with group members from high-context cultures, think 
about how they may perceive your message. If you are from a high-context 


Without diversity, the 
world would be very 
boring. 


culture, know that a group member from a low-context culture may 
entirely miss the importance of your message if it is too indirect. 

When working with group members from collectivistic cultures, 
remember that the group goal is top priority. As virtual groups com- 
municate often, we get caught up in our own personal issues and agendas. 
We may communicate quickly and without much thought because we are 
busy, and the group is one of 20 top priorities in our life at that moment. 
However, when group members are from collectivistic cultures, group 
success may often be a priority. Be mindful of that in your communica- 
tion and remember that you are part of a team. 

Masculineand feminine differences in communication styles can be chal- 
lenging. As we discussed, masculine communication tends to be informa- 
tion-based while feminine communication tends to be relationship-based, 
resulting in very different virtual communication styles. For example, a text 
exchange between a feminine and masculine group member might look 
something like, “Hi, how was your weekend? I really liked Harpreet’s idea 
for the homeless shelter! I was thinking we should meet to discuss? Maybe 
Monday if that works for you?” This is a very relational text, however it may 
be answered with a simple “I work Monday” The feminine texter might 
get hurt feelings over this exchange while the masculine texter meant no 
offense, but just wanted to get to the important information. 

Think about the 4D’s as you communicate virtually. After you read the 
section in this chapter about the 4D’s, you were probably able to gener- 
ally identify where many of your group members would land. Use this to 
think about the different needs of your group members so that you can 
be respectful in your virtual communications. For example, don’t email 
a detailer saying, “Don’t worry about the deadline, my part will get done 
when it gets done!” A detailer will lose sleep over that exchange. 


INACTION 
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+ Have a group discussion about culture. Each group member should share 
what aspect of their culture they identify with most strongly, and how that has 
influenced the person they are today. Remember, culture is not limited to race 
or ethnicity. Culture can even be your hobby, such as the culture of baseball 
or cooking. You will be surprised at how much you learn about each other 
through this exercise. 

Keep an open mind and relish the opportunity to learn something new. 


©) KEY TER 


Cultural competence—the ability to communicate effectively with people from 
other cultures. 

Culture—learned behaviors and perceptions of the world that we develop within 
our social groups. 

Diversity—a term used to describe the differences between individuals and cultures, 
including race, ethnicity, culture, gender, sexual orientation, socioeconomic 
status, age, physical abilities, religious beliefs, political beliefs, or other ideologies. 

Dysfunctional roles—roles that disrupt group progress and weaken its cohesion. 

Fantasy themes—stories that are woven together to create a unifying message. 

Gender—refers to traits and behaviors that are not necessarily related to one’s 
biological sex. 

Heterogeneous—groups comprised of members of a variety of backgrounds, 
cultures, beliefs systems, and/or other differences. 

High-context/Low-context cultures—concepts developed by anthropologist 
Edward T. Hall. High-and low-context cultures explain how different cultures 
communicate. Communication in high-context cultures is implicit, meaning 
there is more emphasis on the context and the relationships than the actual words. 
High-context cultures value long term relationships and are nonconfrontational. 
Low-context cultures communicate more directly, are more confrontational and 
tend to have more transitional relationships with less depth. 

Homogeneous—groups comprised of members that are similar, 

Unconscious Bias—defaulting to stereotypical assumptions that can lead to 
inaccurate and sometimes harmful judgements about other people without the 
self-awareness that it is happening. 

Individualistic/Collectivistic cultures—concepts developed by Dutch social 
psychologist Geert Hofstede. Individualistic cultures value independence and 
individual achievement more than collectivists’ cultures which place more 
emphasis on teamwork and groups. 

Intersectionality—a term that describes how multiple identities beyond our 
ethnicity and gender intersect to create the complex people we are. 

Sex—the biological differences between men and women based on internal and 
external sexual organs. 

Social roles—roles that contribute to the positive functioning of the group. 

Symbolic convergence theory—a theory developed by communication scholar 
Ernest Bormann. It explains how groups develop their own culture by sharing 
fantasies and developing fantasy chains through personal experiences. 

‘Task roles—roles that relate to the actual work being done during the process of 
completing a task. 


JASON 


1, What task, maintenance, social, and dysfunctional roles can you identify in the 
Explorers? 

2. What cultural differences do you perceive may exist between Chee and the rest 
of the group, if any? 

3, Can you match each character to one of the 4D’s of communication styles? 

4, What other dimensions of diversity are evident in the group? 

5. What can be done in this group to create a climate of inclusion? 


LIDIA 


1. What task, maintenance, social and dysfunctional roles can you identify in 
Lidia's group? 

2. Can you match each character to one of the 4D’s of communication styles? 

3. What dimensions of diversity are evident in the group? 

What do you think is the source of conflict between Richard and Roxanne? 


After studying this chapter, you will be abe to: 

© Understand and apply theories of leadership 

Identify and discuss various leadership styles 

Explain the differences between assigned and emergent 

© Describe the characteristics of effective leadership 
© Understand and apply the principles of good lve 
© Apply chapter concepts to case studies 


@) CASE STUDIES 


JASON sat quietly as Bex and Sedrick stared at each other. Selah spoke up and 
broke the awkward silence, “I'm cool with being the leader if you two can’t work 
it out.” Jason stepped in and offered a solution, “Listen, why don't each of you give 
us a little speech on why you should be leader and then we will take a vote.” Bex 
piped up, “Ok, that’s a great idea, I'll go first. Ok, well I think I’m the only one here 
with management experience. I was second shift night manager at Taco Bell during 
my senior year of high school. My major is business, well, marketing or theater 
management, and I have been told I am a natural born leader. I have strong leader- 
ship skills like being bold and I know what we need to do to get an A. I have great 
ideas too, So that is why I would like you to vote for me for leader.” Jason turned to 
Sedrick and said, “Ok, give us your best pitch.” Sedrick looked calm and responded 
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confidently, “To me a leader needs to be someone that knows how to listen, how 
to motivate, and inspire—how to bring out the best in each one of us. I don't have 
all of the best ideas, but I know how to bring out the best in you. I coached junior 
league football and I saw kids that didn’t have any confidence get out on that field 
and prove to themselves that they could do it. I didn’t lead them, I inspired them. I 
encouraged them. Also, my best friend took this class with this exact same teacher. 
I know exactly what she is looking for and I know we can do it . . . together. I 
wont let you down.” Jason then turned to Selah, “Do you want to throw your hat 
in the ring, Selah?” “Nah, I’m good, I think we should take a vote,’ she replied. 
Bex immediately spoke up, “Hey, it’s all good. We don't need to vote. Sedrick can 
be the leader” Sedrick responded to Bex, “Are you sure, because I don’t want you 
to think I’m trying to take over.” Bex laughed, “Hey, I'm not going to lie, you won 
even me over with that speech!” The group laughed and there was a general sense 
of relief. At that moment Ms. Nash came back over to the group. “Do you have a 
leader selected? We are almost out of time.” Sedrick responded, “Yes, ma’am. I'll be 
the leader, I'm Sedrick Thompson.” “Thank you, Sedrick, I know you will do a great 
job? Ms. Nash replied, “Right, Explorers?” Everyone nodded in agreement. The 
selection of the leader had been drama-free but deep down Jason knew that there 
were surely going to be some bumps in the road. And he was right... 


LIDIA stood in the breakroom watching her burrito turn in the microwave. It had 
been two days since the meeting . . . no showdown between Richard and Roxanne. 
Roxanne walked in and greeted her, “Well, today’s the day Richard and I meet with 
Ben.” Lidia was glad Ben agreed to include Roxanne. She really liked Roxanne and 
thought Richard was a bully. She said, “I really hope you get this show, Roxanne. You 
would be so awesome!” Just then Richard walked in, “Geez, what is this, national 
microwave your lunch day?” Lidia pulled her lunch out quickly. A partially frozen 
burrito never killed anyone anyway, right? Roxanne stepped aside, “She's all yours” 
pointing at the microwave. “Never mind, I'll wait until after we meet with Ben. Are 
you ready?” he said. “I was born ready, Richard.” Roxanne replied. She turned to 
Lidia and gave her a wink and smile, “See you later!” Later that afternoon, Richard 
and Roxanne sat in Ben's office. He was holding the program proposal out in front of 
him, “I think this idea is amazing. This is exactly what we need to blow this place up. 
So, Roxanne here’s what I'm thinking. I want you to step up to executive producer 
of this show and I want you to keep the team you worked with to come up with it all 
together. I'm going to make sure all of you have enough time to make this baby fly. 
Richard, you are going to host this show but don’t worry, Roxanne will be right there 
making sure everything runs smoothly, right Roxanne?” Roxanne sat dumbfounded. 
She was hoping to make a pitch to host the show but clearly Ben had already made a 
decision. Richard didn’t give Roxanne a chance to speak before he blurted out, “Ok, 
but I’m still the boss of the show, right? I mean, I'll have final say and lead the team?” 


Roxanne couldn't contain herself, “Wait, wait, am I the executive producer or not? I 
can't do this unless I can take the lead.” She didn’t even bother to mention her desire 
to host. It was clear Ben was in no mood to negotiate. He replied in a very terse tone, 
“Yes, you will direct the crew but Richard has seniority so he will have the final say. 
But yes, you are the executive producer, so you are in charge, well, sort of. You two 
can work out the particulars.” Roxanne slumped down in her chair. She knew exactly 
what this meant. Richard once again bullied his way past her. Ben spoke up again, 
and this time he was clearly getting impatient, “Ok, so just go figure it out and let’s 
get going. Richard, I want you to work with Roxanne and listen to her ideas. She's 
very smart and will have some good advice for you on camera style, right Roxie?” 
Roxanne HATED the name Roxie. Everyone knew it but Ben. 


Richard turned to her, “C’mon Roxie, let’s knock it out of the park, girl” Roxanne 
felt as if she was going to throw up. But it was a job. And her day would come... 
just not soon enough. 


@> LEADERSHIP DEF 


Google search “definition of leadership,” and you will find no less than one million 
results. Why? Because the concept of leadership, especially effective leadership, is 
probably one of the most studied areas in business, education, athletics, religion, 
and so on. We all have our ideas of what it means to be a strong leader. Maybe you 
had an extraordinary coach, or a boss, who helped shape your ideas of leadership. 
Or the converse may be true: Maybe you've had someone who was so bad you 
thought, “How did this person become a leader?!” As we will see in this chapter, 
there are many ways to describe and define leaders, and we have even included 
some suggestions on how you can become an effective leader. 


“My definition of a leader is any human 
who does exactly as | ask without complaining.” 


Source: www.Cartoonstock.com 
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SITUATIONAL LEADERSHIP THEORY 


Many static theories about leadership neglect the idea that a leader's style may need 
to change depending on task or relationship dimensions. In the 1970s, theorists 
Hershey and Blanchard looked at leadership as a life cycle, and as such developed 
the Situational Leadership Theory.' This theory suggests that there is no best sin- 
gle leadership style to accommodate all situations and perhaps leadership should 
be more situational in nature. Specifically, the Situational Leadership Theory sug- 
gests that a leader consider the readiness of their team members (maturity level) to 
accomplish a certain task as they determine their leadership style. They identified 
four specific leadership styles: 


+ Telling: This approach is more authoritative, where the leader tells others 
exactly what needs to be done and how to do it. 

+ Selling: The leader is still highly directive but is also trying to persuade others 
rather than just telling them what to do. 

+ Participating: This is a more democratic style, where the leader works with oth- 
ers as a team, Decisions are made together, and team input is valued. 

+ Delegating: With this style, the leader delegates decision making and oversight 
to a team member. However, they will typically still oversee the project as the 
responsible leader. 


The dimension of situational leadership that helps leaders determine a style is team 
members’ maturity. As there are four different styles, there are also four levels of 
maturity: 


+ Level M1: Low competence and low commitment (new to the task or organiza- 
tion, so need a lot of direction). 

+ Level M2: Team members have low competence, but high commitment (excited 
and ready, but may not know what they are doing). 

+ Level M3: Team members have high competence, but low commitment and 
confidence (fully capable, but not committed to the team or possibly the task). 

+» Level M4: Team members have high competence as well as high commitment 
and confidence (ready and willing to get the job done). 


It is suggested that as rule, leadership style corresponds with maturity level as follows: 


A great example for the application of situational leadership is parenting. Consider 
your own family dynamics as we apply this example. No two children can be 


parented the same, and parenting style evolves as children mature. There are several 
factors that come into play such as age, maturity, ability to perform a task, motiva- 
tion, and work ethic. Let us consider the following scenario as we apply the theory: 
A5-year-old child baking cookies with his dad for the first time may only be allowed 
to dump the premeasured ingredients into the bowl (telling/M1). When he is 10, he 
and his dad might divide up the steps while dad says, “Isn't baking fun?” (selling/ 
M2). When he is 15, his dad might say, “Please make the cookies,’ on the way out the 
door (delegating/M4). Now on the other hand, his 16-year-old sister with her teen- 
age attitude might be fully capable of making the cookies but have zero motivation 
to do so. In this case, her dad might use a participating leadership style to motivate 
her to help out (participating/M3). 


© Kendall Hunt Publishing Company 


While the fundamental principle of the Situational Leadership Theory is that lead- 
ership is a lifecycle, therefore, ever-changing, there are other views that describe 
single leadership styles. 


TRANSACTIONAL LEADERSHIP THEORY 


Transactional Leadership Theory described by Bernard Bass in the early 1980s 
illustrates a style where leaders motivate through a system of rewards and punish- 
ments.’ This is similar to the telling style described above, in that the leader expects 
that team members will do exactly as expected. However, this includes the added 
dimension of reward and punishment for following instructions. Because indi- 
viduality and creativity are not encouraged with this style, team members often 
have to be closely monitored and will not go out of their way to be self-starters 
or critical thinkers. This style is most evident in the political arena, as leaders will 
often trade favors for those who follow their direction and hold back for those 
who don't. 
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TRANSFORMATIONAL LEADERSHIP THEORY 


Conversely, Bass’ Transformational Leadership Theory is based on a shared vision 
between the team and the Icader.? Have you ever had a boss who inspired you to 
work hard because they made it feel like a team with a common purpose? A boss 
where you did not roll your eyes when you saw their car in the parking lot as you 
pulled in for your work shift? You may have been working for a transformational 
leader. Transformational leaders inspire their team to think creatively and work 
toward a shared goal. With this style of leadership, the success of each member is 
equally important as they work together. 


According to Bass, there are four dimensions of transformational leadership: 


+ Intellectual Stimulation: The leader encourages creativity and autonomy from 
each of the team members. Ideas are never criticized, and individuals are 
inspired to work toward the shared vision. 

« Individual Consideration: Every member of the team may be motivated in a 
different way. Some may be motivated by money, while others like praise for 
a job well-done. A transformational leader recognizes individual needs and 
works with each team member to find their motivators. 

+ Inspirational Motivation: Transformational leaders are able to communicate 
goals in a clear fashion that motivates the team. They have excellent communi- 
cation skills, and their optimism and passion are contagious. 

+  Idealized Influence: This is the transformational leader's ability to serve as 
a role model to the team. Their charismatic personalities often inspire team 
members to try to become like them. This results in a mutual relationship of 
trust and respect. 


‘There is a large body of research that demonstrates the importance of transforma- 
tional leadership‘ and its effects on followers and team learning.’ Transformational 
leadership is not likely something you will experience in a small group commu- 
nication course, but it is important for us to understand for future teams beyond 
college. 


Trait THEORY 


We often hear people say that a person is a natural born leader, which is sometimes 
referred to as Trait Theory. Trait Theory dates back to the 19th century and was 
developed by Thomas Carlyle in describing the talents, skills, and characteristics of 
men who rose to power.’ The Trait Theory of leadership is based on looking at char- 
acteristics of many leaders (now of all genders, unlike Carlyle’s model that focused 
exclusively on men), including successful and unsuccessful, and comparing those 


qualities to determine leadership effectiveness. The primary characteristics as 
defined by Carlyle and others include the following: 


+ Drive and motivation to succeed 
+ Confidence 
+ Honesty and integrity 


Traditionally, most proponents of the Trait Theory view these “leadership charac- 
teristics” as part of a person's natural tendencies, and as a result, these persons are 
seen as “natural born leaders.” 


FUNCTIONAL LEADERSHIP THEORY 


In the final theory, we will challenge that assumption, making the argument 
that leaders are made, not born. Functional Leadership Theory presented by 
McGrath in 1962 focuses on a leader's actions rather than their traits.” This is a 
result-orientated approach that balances the task needs and relationship needs of 
the group. In 1973, John Adair took this idea further in the development of the 
Action-Centered Leadership Model.* Specifically, there are three primary needs 
of any group: task needs, team needs, and individual needs. As a result-driven 
approach, these three priorities are considered with the ultimate goal of getting 
the job done. As such, the leadership role is flexible, meaning it doesn’t matter if 
different group members assume leadership for different components of the task. 
In addition to focusing on the task, the team, and the people, Adair suggested that 
functional leaders must also be very organized, communicative about individual 
responsibilities, provide guidance, control the task, and motivate others. 


A great example of functional leadership is a team working together for an organi- 
zation that builds homes for housing-insecure families. In this scenario, many of 
the team members step in to take control of a certain aspect of this large-scale proj- 
ect. For example, let us say there is an architect on the team. She is the one responsi- 
ble for the overall design of the house. She delegates certain aspects of the building 
to different members of the team. She knows that her framer needs very specific 
details to exactly lay out the house. So, her instructions to him are incredibly pre- 
cise, On the other hand, she knows that the interior designer just needs a general 
idea of the layout, so she delegates that aspect with little instruction. The interior 
designer needs some help with the shopping, and as the leader of that component 
of the project, he gives very specific shopping lists to the community members 
who volunteered. However, his list for his assistant is not nearly as detailed because 
they already finish each other's sentences after working together for so many years. 
A team member who is passionate about gardening stepped up to lead the 


landscaping. She feels out the other community members to see who has a gen- 
eral idea of what kind of plants work where and delegates accordingly. She assigns 
expert gardeners an area with flexibility on what they can plant, but to those with- 
out experience, she gives very specific tasks, such as digging and planting. In the 
end, while many of the team members assume leadership at different times, the task 
gets done, and the end result is a beautiful family home. 


This example shows that in the Functional Leadership model, leadership is not a 
trait; rather, it is defined by behaviors. Any individual can step up at any time to 
help the group meet their needs and accomplish the task. 


TAKEAWAYS 


Viewing leadership as a life cycle, athe situational ales ‘Theory suggests 
that there is no single leadership style, and leadership should be situational. 
Following this idea, leadership style directly corresponds with followers’ 
readiness. 

When applying the Transactional Leadership Theory, leaders motivate through 
a system of rewards and punishments and are often seen in politics. 

The Transformational Leadership Theory suggests that transformational lead- 
ers promote a shared vision with the team and individual team members are 
equally as important as the leader. 

The Trait Theory was developed by examining successful and unsuccessful 
leaders to determine the primary characteristics of successful leaders. These 
characteristics include drive/motivation, confidence, and honesty. 

The Functional Leadership Theory focuses on a leader’s action rather than 
traits. This model balances the task needs, team needs, and individual needs 
of the team. Leadership is flexible and may be shared among several team 
members. 


IWACTION 


Get together with your group. Jot down ialsdeauy what you think are the 
pros and cons of each of the five theories listed above. Are there areas you 
strongly agree or disagree with? After you are done individually, have a group 
discussion sharing your thoughts about the different theories. 


. 


©) LEADERSHIP STYLES 


In recent years, there has been much written about leadership and various lead- 
ership styles. Most center around the three main leadership styles as defined by 
researchers White and Lippert.’ Their studies led to three main categories, which 
are still commonly referred to today: authoritarian, Laissez-faire, and demo- 
cratic, 


AUTHORITARIAN LEADERSHIP 


On the extreme opposite end of the spectrum to transformational leadership, 
authoritarian (sometimes referred to as “autocratic”) leaders exercise extreme con- 
trol over others and rarely solicit input or suggestions from followers. While this 
style may not be ideal in most settings, it works well in settings that require very 
little creativity (routine tasks) or where lives may be dependent on taking very spe- 
cific orders, for example, military organizations. 


However, in most settings, ruling with an iron fist is rarely the preferred style of 
leadership. Killing creativity and participation is a sure way to reduce morale in an 
organization. In addition, one person is rarely suited to make wise decisions with- 
out considerable input. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE LEADERSHIP 


Laissez-faire literally means “let them do” in French, As such, laissez-faire leaders 
are characterized by their hands-off approach, allowing followers to complete tasks 
without much direction from leadership. 


This can be effective for creative tasks or workplaces where employees are very 
experienced and can work independently. However, even in these settings where 
individuality is encouraged, followers still need leaders to set the tone, maintain 
standards, and develop a shared vision. 


Democratic LEADERSHIP 


Democratic leadership is also commonly known as participative leadership. As the 
name suggests, this style means leaders often ask for input from followers before 
making a final decision. In some cases, decisions are reached by followers them- 
selves through consensus or majority vote. The point being is the leader in this 
instance is inclusive and strives to get as much involvement as possible. 


Studies consistently show this type of leadership style is most effective in promot- 
ing job satisfaction and high morale. The downside of this style is that as discussed 
in previous chapters, the democratic process is typically much slower and may 
not function well in organizations where quick decision making is crucial, such as 
finance or high-tech industries. 


As mentioned before, other leadership styles have emerged over the years and for 
the most part, are industry specific with few focusing on cultural differences. For 
example, as you may recall from the previous chapter, collectivist cultures focus 
more on collaboration and less on individual leadership.'® More on cultural differ- 
ences can be found in Chapter Three. In addition to White and Lippert’s big three, 
there are few more worth mentioning: Bureaucratic Leadership, Charismatic 
Leadership, and Service Leadership. 


BUREAUCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


Bureaucratic leadership styles are most often found in highly regulated or admin- 
istrative environments, where rules and a defined pecking order are important. 


‘These leaders ensure people follow the rules and carry out tasks to very specific 
guidelines, usually established by the organization. Most government and public 
agencies are led by bureaucratic leaders. Our tendency with this style is to become 
frustrated, but to maintain consistency and in some cases, such as where there are 
legal requirements, bureaucratic leaders are needed, especially in highly regulated 
areas such as healthcare and public safety. 


CHARISMATIC LEADERSHIP 


Earlier you read about transformational leadership. In some ways, charismatic 
leadership is very similar. Both styles rely heavily on the persuasive charm and 
personality of the leader. 


However, charismatic leadership is different in that the focus is more on the leader 
and their personal attributes, rather than their ability to lead a team or organization. 
In their absence, organizations can flounder because there is so much reliance on 
the leader and their presence. In some cases, a charismatic leader can be controlling, 
almost to the point of being authoritarian. This is typically seen in leaders of religious 
or other types of cults. Members can follow blindly, unaware of the leader's faults. 


SERVICE LEADERSHIP 


Taking transformational leadership to the next level is service leadership. The 
service-leader was first described by Robert Greenleaf from the Greenleaf Center 


for Servant Leadership."' The two styles share many similarities, but the service 
leader puts all others before themself and serves the group. Their sole purpose in 
leading is to bring the group to a better place—metaphorically speaking. The ser- 
vice leader is known for their integrity and noble motives. Some examples of true 
service leaders include Martin Luther King Jr., Mother Teresa, and Nelson Mandela. 


IN ACTION ES 


+ As you studied these leadership styles, you may have noticed that they easily 
align with different types of personalities or communication styles. As a group, 
take a sheet of paper and list the six styles discussed above. Then discuss which 
of the communication styles characterized by the 4D’s discussed in Chapter 
Three would MOST closely align with each of the leadership styles. 


Nelson Mandela is an 
example of a service 
leader 
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(@) ASSIGNED LEADERSHIP VERSUS EMERGENT LEADERSHIP 


People find themselves in leadership roles in one of two ways: assigned leader- 
ship or emergent leadership. By “assigned,” we mean leadership positions that are 
either part of a formal position such as a manager or office holder. These are also 
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sometimes called “designated leaders.” In contrast, “emergent” leaders are those 
that rise out of circumstances, either strategically or organically. Communication 
scholar, Peter Northouse described the differences of the two types in his book, 
Leadership: Theory and Practice and noted that “The person assigned to a leader- 
ship position does not always become the real leader in a particular setting.”"’ This 
scenario typically happens when there is a failure on the assigned leader’s part to 
gain the trust and cooperation of the followers. Over time, an informal leader may 
emerge because of their skills, natural leadership abilities, and how others respond 
to them. Sometimes it may be strategic on the part of the emerging leader in a bid 
to take over, but more often than not it is just a natural progression."* 


When there is an assigned leader, and an emerging leader rises, it can create con- 
flict in a group. In other cases, the assigned leader may be relieved to have some- 
one else step up to lead the group. For example, a manager who is ill-equipped to 
lead a department may quietly defer to a strong department member who others 
admire and desire to follow. Note that the manager, however, continues to make 
the higher salary, while the department member takes on the role of leader. This 
is where conflict can occur. Generally speaking, emergent leaders are considered 
more influential, but the flip side is they do not possess the “legitimate” power of 
the assigned leader. This is important if the assigned leader attempts to block the 
emergent leader or minimize their ability to lead.'* 


Regardless of how a leader acquires their position, all leaders are dependent on 
various sources of power. Assigned leaders may or may not have additional sources 
of power but all have, at the very least, legitimate power. Legitimate power is also 
referred to as positional power. This source of power comes from the actual title 
and hierarchy within the organization. For legitimate power to be a true source 
of power, followers must feel the person is qualified to hold the position and 
earned it legitimately. Another source of power is expert power, which is power 
that comes from specialized knowledge. For example, the information technology 
director in an organization has a lot of power because of their extensive knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of how all the communication systems work. Referent 
power is cultivated through relationships. These are the people in the organization 
who are typically well-liked, charismatic, and connected, or at least perceived to be 
connected. Coercive power comes from a person's ability to “bully” others in the 
organization. Coercive power can be in tandem with legitimate power (think of 
that horrible boss that everyone is afraid of) or someone who has “the goods” on 
others and blackmails or bullies coworkers. On the other end of the spectrum is 
reward power, in which a person has the ability to wield power based on promises 
of pay increases, improved working conditions, and other positive rewards. Reward 


power is effective if it is used consistently and fairly. When used selectively, reward 
power can be very demoralizing. This is when the leader plays favorites and does 
not apply rewards justly. Leaders must be very careful when exercising power and 
must use power wisely. In the following section, we discuss the characteristics of 
effective leaders, 


IN ACTION 


+  Asagroup, rank the five types of power listed above, most ethical to least ethical. 
Next to each, write down an example for each and a rationale for the ranking. 


INTEGRITY 


Motivational speaker Zig Zigler once said, “It is true 
that integrity alone won't make you a leader, but 
without integrity you will never be one.” Honesty 
and integrity are critical characteristics needed to 
be a leader, Effective leaders maintain their values 
and do not compromise their integrity, Followers 
are watching every move, and hypocrisy will not be 
tolerated. 


CONFIDENCE 


Confident leaders are effective leaders. If you are 
unsure of yourself, how can you instill confidence 
in others? As a leader, you must exude confidence, 
without coming across as cocky or arrogant. The 
worst thing you can do is constantly doubt your 
own decisions and capabilities, as no one wants a 
weak leader. Own your decisions and never waiver 
on your ability to perform. 
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INSPIRATIONAL 


One of the principal charges upon leaders is to 
inspire others. This does not mean you have to 
deliver Tony-Robbins-type speeches every day, but 
you should be able to communicate optimism and 
positivity to your team. Your job is to bring out the 
best in others, and you can only do that by inspir- 
ing them to be better than they are, and you must 
do this by leading by example. John Quincy Adams 
once said, “If your actions inspire others to dream 
more, learn more, do more, and become more, you 
are a leader.” 


PASSIONATE 


Your followers rely on you to provide the energy 
and momentum to get through difficult times. 
Your attitude will determine how your followers 
react. If you are blasé or come across as bored or 
defeated, your followers will be too. It is your job 
to light the fire and to keep the momentum burn- 
ing. Otherwise, you and your followers will fizzle 
out. The best leaders have passion. And passion is 
contagious. 


VISIONARY 


Simply put, if you are unable to communicate your 
vision effectively to your followers, you will always 
struggle to be a great leader. A clearly articulated 
vision gives followers a reason to complete the task. 
Use vivid, lyrical language to describe your vision. 
Instead of, “We need to complete this employee 
handbook” try “The work we are doing here today 
will change the lives of future employees for the 
better forever” Wow. That sounds like you are 
doing something important. Give your followers a 
vision . . . not just direction. 


DECISIVE 


Even after some consultation, many leaders find themselves 
in positions where they must make difficult decisions, Noth- 
ing hurts your credibility more than the inability to make 
the tough calls. A leader needs to do their due diligence in 
fact-finding and information-gathering, but ultimately, a 
good leader will be able to make and justify a decision. A 
group or organization can be paralyzed by a leader's inability 
to make decisions. 


ACCOUNTABLE 


Good leaders hold followers accountable. They follow up on 
assignments and maintain high standards of performance. 
But good leaders also recognize that mistakes happen, and 
when it is time to play the “blame game” a good leader will 
stand up for their followers. You will often see good leaders 
take hits for things that go wrong that they did not personally 
attend to. But because they are the leader, they take respon- 
sibility and make gentle corrections with those who screwed 
up behind the scenes—never in public. 


EMPOWERING 


For some leaders, delegating important tasks is a difficult 
thing to do. The greatest gift you can give your followers is 
empowering them to do more. Give them the resources and 
direction they need, but let them achieve goals on their own, 
even if they fail. Give them the opportunity to learn. Great 
leaders do not feel the need to do it all, they feel the need to 
give it their all. There is a difference. 


INNOVATIVE 


Good leaders are risk takers. They encourage innovation and 
look for ways to think outside the box. They value creativity 
and reward followers who step out on a limb with new ideas. 
Good leaders are always looking for a better way to do 
something. They generate excitement and curiosity in their 
followers. 
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ACCOUNTABLE 
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Finally, one of the most important qualities of 
a great leader is the ability to empathize with 
their followers. As mentioned before, this is 
one of the cornerstones of service leadership. 
Unfortunately, it is also one of the hardest to 
develop and maintain. Often times, leaders 
allow themselves to become isolated and lose 
n other touch with their followers. But great lead- 
of a ers, even leaders in large organizations, who 
shat i work at staying connected with followers on 
a deeper level have stronger organizations. People want to follow someone who 
cares about them as a person, not as a commodity. A leader can have many flaws, 
but if they have empathy, they can overcome many obstacles. 
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Clearly not all great leaders have all of these qualities, but without most of these, it 
is difficult to lead successfully. Solid communication skills, vision, accountability, 
and the ability to make decisions—and of course, empathy—are, at the very least, 
crucial to becoming a great leader. As mentioned before, these are skills that can be 
developed. So even if there are “born leaders” and you do not feel that you are one 
of them, do not rule yourself out as a potential great leader. 


IW ACTION 


+ Asa group, Pe: the characteristics above in order of your panlogeen of 
importance. Then, beginning with the most important, give an example or 
two of specific actions a leader can take to demonstrate the characteristic. As a 
group, you can decide on the context for the examples, such as a specific type 
of workplace, school group, community group, church group, etc. 


©) BECOMING A GOOD FOLLOWER 


We have talked a lot about leadership and becoming an effective leader in this 
chapter, but what about being a good follower? Warren Bennis once stated, “The 
longer I study effective leaders, the more I am convinced of the underappreciated 
importance of effective followers.”* Somehow in our culture, the notion of being 


een: 


a “follower” is perceived as a negative. This 
is partially because we do not fully under- 
stand the importance of being an effective 
follower. If there are no followers, how can 
there be leaders? Studies have shown that to 
become a great leader, and more importantly 
to become effective transformational leaders, 
it is just as important to know how to fol- 
low.* Further, knowing how to support your 
leader and be an effective team member is an 
invaluable skill to have in the workplace. To 
that end, we have put together some tips on 
how to become a good follower: 
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“You can't ‘unfollow' me - I'm your shepherd.” 


+ Support your leader. The first step in becoming a good follower is recognizing 
that your leader is there for a reason. In a work setting, the leader is most likely 
your boss. Regardless of what you may think of your boss personally, that per- 
son has been placed in charge and how you react to your immediate supervisor 
is going to have a huge impact on your future and success in the organization. 
Look for ways you can support your leader and try to find ways to adapt to 
their style, not vice versa. Granted, in an ideal world, your leader will be all of 
the things we described in the previous section on great leaders, but most likely 
your leader will fall short in one or more areas. This is where you can step up 
and help your boss fill in those blanks by being flexible and open to new ways 
of communicating. 

+ Get to know your leader’s style. Now that you have nearly completed this 
chapter, you should be able to recognize your leader's style. Does he like to 
bark out orders? Is she open and collaborative? Go back to the 4D’s (Doer, 
Dreamer, Deliberator, and Detailer) and see if you can figure out the best way 
to communicate given your leader's style. Do not expect your leader to do this 
for you. Studies have shown that good leaders reach out to their followers one- 
on-one to develop strong relationships and trust, but that does not always hap- 
pen (Mossholder, Niebuhr, & Norris, 1990). Do not expect your leader to take 
the initiative. 

+ Be proactive. Do you know what great leaders love? Followers who take the 
initiative to get things done or bring new ideas to the table. Be that person who 
goes the extra mile to stay one step ahead of your leader. Do not let everything 
fall on their shoulders. Do not overdo it, though. You do not want to look as if 
you are staging a coup. But step out and offer to take on tasks no one else wants. 
‘Those are the tasks that usually get dumped on the leader in the end. Trust us 
on this one, you will not be sorry. 


+ Lookat things from a different perspective. Leaders receive a lot of criticism. 
Everyone thinks they can do a better job, but no one wants to do it. Think about 
what your leader might be going through—you may only be seeing one tiny 
snapshot of that person’s day. Keep in mind your boss has a boss too. Try to 
imagine what it is like to be in their shoes. We expect great leaders to be empa- 
thetic. Great followers should also be empathic. 

+ Play nice in the sandbox. Do you know what wears parents out? Listening 
to siblings fight. Do you know what wears leaders out? Listening to followers 
fight. Do not run to your boss with every little beef you have with your team 
members or coworkers. Try to figure out how to resolve conflicts on your own. 
Do not be that person who is overly competitive or disagreeable. This does not 
mean you have to roll over like a frightened puppy, just be the better person 
and your leader will notice you making the effort. 


Developing good “following” skills will take you a long way in life. You will have 
much greater success in the workplace and be assured your efforts will not escape 
the eyes of higher-ups. People who know how to follow are quickly tapped on the 
shoulder to lead. Be one of those people. Then go back and re-read this chapter on 
being a great leader, 


me Reems , 
‘Think of a time when frankly, you were not the best follower. Maybe you just 
werent into the job or organization, or you really didn't care for the leader and 
wanted that to be known. How did that work out in the long run? How might 
things have changed if you were a better follower? Given the chance, would you 
change your behavior? You can do this alone or discuss as a group. 


©? VIRTUAL GROUP APPLICATION 


Effectively leading virtual groups can be challenging. Many tasks that occur 
naturally in face-to-face groups take a deliberate effort in a virtual group. 
Below you will find a few tips that will make it easier to be an effective leader. 


+ Work with your group to establish expectations early on. It may take 
some effort to establish expectations for communication, submission of 


work, or virtual attendance right off the bat. You may worry that you 


are coming off as bossy or controlling. However, if you wait to see how 
these patterns unfold, you will end up in a situation where you have to 
correct your team members’ behavior, even though they were not aware 
of what they were supposed to do. So, take the time to clearly articulate 
your expectations in the beginning. If you are able to have a face-to-face 
meeting early on, this is even easier. Remember, you can ask for team 
member input in these areas, but ultimately, you are the leader and need 
to make some decisions. 

+ Empathy is important—even online. In this chapter, we discussed the 
importance of leader empathy. In the virtual world, much of the personal 
dimension of group work can be lost. As the leader, it is important to 
remember that although you are working virtually, you are still working 
with people. Take the time to get to know them. Set up specific platforms 
for getting to know each other, such as five minutes at the beginning of 
each meeting or a virtual chat just to catch up. Ask a specific question to 
one group member, such as, “Hey Jasmine, how did your presentation 
go?” This may inspire a group chat, and at the very least, let your group 
know that you are listening. 

+ When you host a virtual group meeting, make sure your technology 
is working BEFORE the meeting. Face-to-face or online, nothing is 
worse than team members feeling like they are kept waiting by their 
leader. Test your tech ahead and be the first one to log in to the meet- 
ing. Your team members need to feel that you respect their time, and in 
turn, you can expect that they will respect yours. And this really applies 
to all communication with your group. If you promise to distribute a 
document at a certain time, make sure you do it. Follow-through is 
critical in the online world, As soon as your team senses that timing 
is flexible, they will jump right on board with the same philosophy. 
Losing hold of an online group is the kiss of death, It is hard to bring 
your team back. 

+ Once again, be a good follower, Listen to your leader, If they establish 
tules for your virtual group, do your best to follow them. In online groups, 
it is easy to get lazy without face-to-face accountability. Remember the 
challenges that your leader faces and be an asset rather than a headache. 
Pay attention to deadlines and meet the responsibilities you agree to. 
Exercise empathy—after all, your leader is human. 


©) NEY TERMS 


Assigned leader—refers to leadership positions that are a formal position, such 
as a manager or an office holder. These are also sometimes called “designated 
leaders.” 

Authoritarian leadership style (sometimes referred to as “autocratic”)—a style 
that describes leaders who exercise extreme control over others and rarely 
solicit input or suggestions from followers. 

Bureaucratic leadership style—a style most often found in highly regulated or 
administrative environments, where rules and a defined pecking order are 
important. 

Charismatic leadership style—a style very similar to transformational leadership. 
Both styles rely heavily on the persuasive charm and personality of the leader. 

Coercive power—power that comes from a person’ ability to “bully” others in the 
organization. 

Democratic leadership style—a style that describes leaders who often ask for input 
from followers and follow a participatory model. 

Emergent leaders—refers to informal leaders who develop from circumstances, 
either strategically or organically. 

Expert power—power that comes from specialized knowledge. 

Functional leadership theory—a theory developed by McGrath that focuses on a 
leader’s actions rather than their traits. This is a result-orientated approach that 
balances the task needs and relationship needs of the group. 

Laissez-faire leadership style—a leadership style that is characterized by a hands- 
off approach, allowing followers to complete tasks without much direction 
from leadership. 

Legitimate power (also referred to as positional power)—a source of power that 
comes from the actual title and hierarchy within the organization. 

Referent power—power that is cultivated through relationships. These are the peo- 
ple in the organization who are typically well liked, charismatic, and connected, 

Reward power—power in which a person has the ability to wield power based 
‘on promises of pay increase, improved working conditions, and other positive 
rewards, 

Service leadership style—a style originally developed by Robert Greenleaf which 
describes the service leader as one who puts all others before themself and 
serves the group. 

Situational Leadership Theory—a theory developed by Hersey and Blanchard 
which suggests that there is no best single leadership style to accommodate all 
situations and perhaps leadership should be more situational in nature. 


‘Trait Theory—a theory developed by Thomas Carlyle to describe the talents, skills, 
and characteristics of men who rose to power. 

Transactional Leadership Theory—a theory described by Bernard Bass in the 
early 1980s to illustrates a style where leaders motivate through a system of 
rewards and punishments. 

Transformational leadership Theory—a theory developed by Bass & Avolio 
which proposes leadership is based on a shared vision between the team and 
the leader, 


JASON 


How would you describe the process the Explorers used to select a leader? Was 
it an effective process? What could they have done differently? 

Using the leadership styles as a guide, how would you characterize Sedrick’s 
leadership style? 

What potential problems do you see in Sedrick’s future when leading the 
Explorers? 

What advice would you give the Explorers in following Sedrick’s lead? 

Even though they did not volunteer, what would you guess the other leadership 
styles to be in the group? Jason? Roman? Wren? Bex? Selah? Chee? 


LIDIA 


What process do you think Ben used in selecting Richard to host the program? 
Did a clear leader emerge at the end of the meeting? If so, who? 

How would you characterize Ben's leadership style? Richard’s leadership style? 
Roxanne’ leadership style? 

What do you predict will happen in terms of leadership at KPOP? 

Why did not Roxanne speak up and express her feelings about hosting the 
program? 

What potential problems do you see happening in the development and 
execution of the new show? 


After studying this chapter, you wil be abe to 

© Understand the Transactional Model of Communication 

Explain the elements of language and symbolic meaning 

© Understand and develop effective listening practices 

© Explain the types of nonverbal communication : 
© Describe the differences between defensive and supportive Seativeor dl 
© Explain and demonstrate the principles of communication competenc 

© Apply chapter concepts to case studies 


JASON entered the Coffee Cup Hut with mixed feelings. He was happy that the 
issue of choosing a group leader was settled, but he also knew this first off-campus 
meeting was going to be awkward. Everyone had already arrived, and they were 
sitting with their lattes waiting patiently to start. Sedrick started the meeting, 

“Thanks everyone for meeting on a Sunday. I know it’s tough, but it was really 
the only time.” Selah was clearly not happy meeting on a Sunday, “Well, actually it 
wasn't the only time, but whatever.” Sedrick attempted to preempt any negativity, 
and replied, “Yeah, not literally the only time, I should have said the best time” 


Wren rolled her eyes and sighed, “C’mon guys, let’s just do this.” Sedrick turned 
to Selah, “Were you able to get the articles we need?” Selah responded, “Yup, I 
printed them out and sent them to your email.” Jason confirmed, “I got mine, 
thanks Selah.” Sedrick turned to Roman, “Were you able to confirm our volun- 
teer date, Roman?” Roman was looking at his phone. “Roman,” Sedrick repeated, 
“Were you able to confirm our volunteer date?” Roman did not look up. Selah 
nudged Roman “Dude.” “Oh, sorry, I was reading something . . . yeah, it’s con- 
firmed,’ Roman said. Bex interjected, “Since I’m the only one who has actually 
worked with the homeless as a volunteer, I just want to say that there are certain 
things you should know before we go. Like, don't ask people why they are homeless 
and don’t assume they are drug addicts, that’s very offensive.” Selah felt compelled 
to respond, “C’mon Bex, give us some credit, OK?” Bex replied to Selah, “Hey, I'm 
just saying that people don’t always know how to react in different settings and 
situations, and I wasn’t trying to be rude, sorry if it came off that way.” Sedrick 
attempted to get the group back on task. “Listen, let’s just review these articles and 
decide which ones we want to use. Chee, what do you think?” Sedrick was very 
good at bringing quiet group members into the fold. “I think the article on home- 
less children is the most important. I feel bad for the children,” she said. Jason was 
happy to hear Chee speak up. That was the most she had spoken since joining the 
group. “I agree with Chee,” he said. “Let's focus on homelessness and families with 
children.” Selah chimed in “Yeah, because people tend to focus on the adults they 
see in the street.” Wren spoke up as well, “That's true, you see a guy sleeping by the 
freeway, but no one wants to talk about homeless little kids.” Bex agreed, “Totally.” 
Sedrick turned to Roman, who was still staring down at his phone, “Roman what 
do you think?” Roman continued to stare at his phone and mumbled “Whatever 
you guys want to do. I'm good.” Wren looked annoyed, “Dude, put down your 
phone. You know we have a group rule!” The rest of the group nodded in agree- 
ment. Everyone but Sedrick. Sedrick turned to Roman again and asked in a soft 
tone, “Hey buddy, is everything OK?” Roman looked up at Sedrick and stared, “It’s 
my grandma. My mom is at the hospital with her now.’ Selah immediately blurted 
out, “Oh my gosh! What's wrong?! Is your dad there? Do you need to go?” Roman 
responded solemnly “I don’t have a dad. It’s just me and my mom. My mom said 
my grandma fell but something else is wrong, I can tell. I can tell by her text. I 
don’t know what, but I can tell,” Sedrick spoke up, “Roman, leave. Go. Go be with 
your mom. She needs you. Go.” The rest of the group chimed in and encouraged 
Roman to leave the meeting. “OK, just tell me what I need to do, OK? Sedrick, 
just text me what you need me to do, and I'll do it,” Roman said. Sedrick nodded. 
After Roman left, the group sat in silence for a moment. Chee spoke up first, “I’m 
so sorry he doesn't have a dad.” Selah grabbed Chee's hand and held it tight. Wren 
spoke next, “OK, so like does this mean we have one less group member now? 


I mean, is Roman going to be able to do his part? I'm not trying to be rude, just 
asking.’ Bex said, “C’mon Wren, seriously? Is that what you are thinking about 
right now?” Sedrick, once again, brought the group back into focus, “Let’s not 
worry about that right now, Roman has enough to think about. Let's just move 
ahead.” Jason felt bad for Roman. At the same time, he couldn't help but think 
about what Wren said. How in the world was this group ever going to get through 
this class? 


LIDIA waited patiently along with the others for Roxanne and Richard to arrive 
at the meeting. When they finally arrived, she could sense the tension level rise 
immediately. Richard spoke first, “OK, so we are going forward with the show 
and I'm going to be hosting. Roxanne will produce it and you all are going to be 
the crew, So, it looks like we get to stay together like one big happy family.” All 
eyes shifted to Roxanne. Lidia looked for any nonverbal clues she could get from 
Roxanne as to how she was feeling, but Roxanne was the consummate profes- 
sional. There were no signals at all that she was upset or angry. “That's right, we 
are going to be a team. And I'm honored to work with you all,” she said. “Wow,” 
thought Lidia, “not only is she being professional, but she’s actually being posi- 
tive about the whole thing.” Martina spoke up next, “Seriously? That's all you're 
going to say Roxanne? Nothing about how Richard cheated you out of this gig?” 
Richard smiled, “Hey, we went into this as equals, but as they say ‘may the best 
man win’ and in this case the best man did.” Then he laughed, “Oh c'mon, I’m 
just joking. Right, Roxanne?” Roxanne managed to put on a faint smile, “Yup, 
let's just move on and get to work.” Elijah spoke next, “OK, well Sudeep and I 
were talking and there are some issues . . .” Richard cut Elijah off with his boom- 
ing voice, “Oh lord, Elijah, just stop with the whining! We all have ‘issues”” He 
added air quotes for emphasis. Elijah looked at Roxanne for support. She tried to 
reassure Elijah and Sudeep, “Guys, I’m going to talk to Ben and see if we can get 
some additional funding for some more help for you.” Richard rolled his eyes and 
said, “mo’ money, mo’ problems.” Martina responded, “Richard, that doesn’t even 
make sense.” Richard laughed, “Whatever. I’m outta here. I need to get my grub 
on.” Roxanne looked stunned, “Richard, we just got here. It’s not even 10 a.m. 
and we need to get started now.” Richard laughed, “You guys can work out the 
deets, I just need to be ready for my close-up.” Martina mumbled, “It’s radio, you 
idiot” “Love you, too, Martina! Bye Roxie, bye team!” And with that Richard 
was out the door. The group stared in silence at Roxanne. Roxanne broke the 
awkward silence, “OK everyone, let's get started. So, Elijah, what specifically are 
you and Sudeep concerned with? I will prepare a report for Ben.” Lidia was in 
awe. How could this woman take that kind of treatment from Richard and still 


be so professional? After the meeting Lidia pulled Roxanne back and asked, “Are 
you really OK with all of this?” Roxanne looked Lidia squarely in the eye and 
responded, “Lidia, the show must go on.” And with that, Roxanne left the room 
with her head held high. 


Over the years, scholars have discovered that communication is more than one 
person speaking and another hearing. Communication is a process. The easiest 
way to look at communication as a dynamic process is through the Transactional 
Model of Communication (TMC). In this model, messages are more than just 
information transferred from one source to another. With transactional commu- 
nication, we communicate to establish relationships and create meaning.’ Another 
distinguishing element of transactional communication is that unlike most lin- 
ear models, TMC suggests that communication between sender and receiver is 
simultaneous. For example, if someone says to you, “Hey, did you do something 
different with your hair?” You may immediately react before the person even fin- 
ishes the sentence with a nonverbal response such as a smile or a frown, depending 
on how you like your new look. You are subconsciously encoding and sending a 
message (feedback) at the same time you are receiving and decoding the original 
message. You may take the message, depending on the context, as an insult or a 
compliment. All this time, both you and the sender are dealing with noise. Noise 
can be either external (literal noise) such as traffic, music in the background, and 
other people talking, or internal (physiological noise) such as not feeling good or 
a having lot on your mind. 


In this example, we assume the channel is face-to-face communication that for the 
most part, is much easier to navigate. Virtual communication further complicates 
the process by removing some of the nonverbal cues that we will discuss later in 
this chapter. In addition, the TMC is fairly straightforward in a dyad, but when 
communication takes place in a small group setting, the process can become more 
complicated. For example, in a group, there are multiple receivers, and the level of 
“noise” is most likely increased. Messages may be misinterpreted by different mem- 
bers of the group. As we will see when we discuss language and symbolic meaning, 
it is important in a group setting to be aware of how you encode your messages to 
account for different interpretations. 


The simultaneous transactions model of communication 
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IN ACTION 3 


+ Take a look at the Transactional Model of Communication above. As a group, 
come up with a brief skit to demonstrate the model in action. You can hold 
signs, use the chalkboard, whatever you decide. Be creative, and humor is wel- 
come! You will perform the skit for the other groups in the class. 


As we begin to study how we communicate, it is important that we reflect on our 
use of language. Language is symbolic in nature, and as such, makes us uniquely 
human, Symbols are signs that represent an object or idea. Linguist James R. 
Hurfurd, who has studied the evolution of language, explains that human language 
is tremendously different from animal communication systems due to the use of 
arbitrary symbols that we simply call words.? Sharing symbols through our use of 
language allows us to build relationships with others and solve problems, which 
are two concepts that become especially relevant in small group communication. 


Specifically, we use symbols, or language, to improve our own lives, and to solve 
problems in groups and organizations, Communication is how we work together 
to: (a) satisfy our social needs and (b) accomplish tasks as a group. 


In addition to being symbolic, words carry a denotative and connotative meaning. 
‘The denotative meaning is the precise dictionary definition. The connotative mean- 
ing is the emotional association that each of us has for a word; after all, symbols 
can be completely arbitrary. For example, let’s look at the word “dog.” The popular 
dictionary.com defines dog as “a domesticated canid, Canis familiaris, bred in many 
varieties.” However, when somebody says the word “dog,” what comes to mind for 
you? Is it your childhood dog or your extreme fear of dogs? Because of the arbitrary 
nature of symbols, it is important that we are clear and concise in our language, 
because if we don’t assign meaning to our words, 
someone else will. Remembering that the words you 
say will paint a picture in the listener’s mind, we need 
to be mindful of using supportive language. There are 
a few dos and don'ts that will ensure that you are sup- 
porting rather than offending. Be an active listener; 
this will ensure that your response is appropriate and 
relevant to the conversation. When presenting, think 
about others in your group and your audience, What 
may be appropriate humor with your best friend 
might be insulting to your team. Further, what may 
be appropriate for the team may not be for a formal 
presentation. Do not breeze past somebody's input 
by quickly moving the conversation. Take the time to 
ensure that everyone is heard. Finally, remember the 
concept of empathy in Chapter Four? We can choose 
to display empathy through our use of supportive 


language. 
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IN ACTION = 


+ Asa group, quickly brainstorm a list of 15 or so words. Use a combination of 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, etc. Then, individually write down the FIRST connota- 
tive and FIRST denotative definition for each word that comes to your mind. 
Then compare your definitions. You will be amazed when you see how words 
hold such different meanings to different people. 


@> LISTENING 


In this section, we will take an in-depth look at how we listen. Listening is often con- 
fused with hearing; however, they are very different processes. Have you ever tried to 
multitask while you are on the phone with a friend? You may have technically heard 
what your friend said, and even gave a verbal “uh-huh” at the appropriate times in 
the conversation, but suddenly when your friend asks, “What do you think?” panic 
ensues. Examples such as this one demonstrate that hearing is clearly a physical 
process, while listening requires a high level of involvement. Listening does not just 
happen; it is a choice that we make when we enter into a communication setting. It 
requires our full effort and attention, and it is a skill that we can work to improve 
upon. As an active process, listening involves five specific steps: hearing, attending, 
understanding, responding, and remembering. Each of these steps is defined below: 


Step One—Hearing: As previously mentioned, hearing is a physical process. 
Specifically, hearing is simply sound waves reaching the ear. This step does not 
require much effort from the listener. 


Step Two—Attending: Attending is similar to the word “attention,” which helps us 
understand this second step in the listening process. When we attend toa message, 
we decide which information to focus on or “pay attention” to. Consider the phone 
call example above—when we are in those situations, we are constantly deciding 
which stimuli to take in throughout the interaction. 


Step Three—Understanding: After selecting which stimuli to focus on, we need to 
interpret the information to develop an understanding. This step is often presented 
with challenges, as we can misunderstand each other. 


Step Four—Responding: While listening technically ends with understanding, 
when studied as a communication process, it includes responding. Responding may 
be verbal or nonverbal in nature and may accomplish many different outcomes. A 
simple nod or “uh-huh” lets the speaker know that we are listening. We may also 
provide words of affirmation such as, “definitely.” We may seek clarification by ask- 
ing a question, or we may briefly summarize what we just heard (paraphrase) to 
indicate our full understanding of the message. This will be described further when 
we discuss active listening. 


Step Five—Remembering: While recalling information may not seem to be a part 
of the listening process, it is actually an important one. Has somebody close to you 


ever forgotten something you told them that you felt was important? When this 
happens, it may make us feel unheard or not listened to, which is why remembering 
is the final step in the listening process. 


LISTENING STYLES 


Similar to the 4D’s to explain communication styles, people also tend to lean toward 
a listening style. Just as it is important to understand the 4D’s to improve our own 
communication skills and understand others, it is also important to understand 
listening styles. 


Feeling-Oriented listeners focus primarily on the relational aspects of a message. 
While a frustrated group member may be talking exclusively about a task, the 
feeling-oriented listener may be paying full attention to the frustrated tone of the 
message. These highly empathetic listeners help to maintain group dynamics but 
may sometimes become too focused on relationships. 


Question: Which of the 4D’ is likely to be a feeling-oriented listener? 


Action-Oriented listeners are focused on getting the job done. They are 
result-oriented and hyper-focused on the task at hand. They may sometimes be 
so task-focused that they ignore the relational dimensions of a message, leading to 
hurt feelings in interpersonal relationships and group settings. For example, a group 
member may vent that the volunteer coordinator at the group's selected agency was 
rude, looking for some empathy from the group, and the action-oriented listener 
may respond by saying, “But were you able to get us on the schedule?” 


Question: Which of the 4D's is likely to be an action-oriented listener? 


Content-oriented listeners are focused on the message. They are interested 
in learning from what others have to say and as such are focused on details. If 
there are inconsistencies in the message, or arguments that lack evidence, the 
content-oriented listener will know. For example, if a group member says, “I think 
we should focus on drinking and driving because it is the number one issue in our 
community; the content-oriented listener will ask where that information came 
from. They seek well-developed information that is credible and truthful. 


Question: Which of the 4D's is likely to be a content-oriented listener? 


Time-oriented listeners prefer speakers who get right to the point. If a speaker is 
wordy or taking too long to provide explanations, the time-oriented listener may 


become impatient, which can often be detected in their nonverbal communication. 
If you have overstayed your mental welcome, you may see a time-oriented listener 
checking their text messages or tapping the desk. When you speak, realize that oth- 
ers’ time is valuable, and do your best to eliminate irrelevancies. 


Question: Which of the 4D's is likely to be a time-oriented listener? 


BARRIERS TO LISTENING 


Now that you have most likely identified your own listening style, as well as devel- 
oped a deeper understanding of others, we will take a look at some common barri- 
ers to effective listening. 


Hostile listening: This happens when a listener is preparing their own arguments 
against the speaker with the intent of attacking, rather than fully listening to the 
message. 


Interrupting: Intentionally interrupting a listener is a barrier to effective listening. 
Sometimes the listener is intending to dominate the conversation, and other times 
the speaker may only be partially listening and, therefore, “accidentally” interrupt. 
Either way, it is a listening barrier. 


Noise: As previously mentioned, noise can be internal or external and prevent us 
from listening effectively. Internal noise can be something on your mind, or even 
just being hungry. External can be the television on in the background or the lawn- 
mower outside. We must do our best to filter out 
the inevitable noise. 


Prejudiced listening: This happens when we enter 
a message with a preconceived negative idea about 
what the speaker is going to say, rather than being 
open and willing to listen. 


Pseudo-listening: This is when we behave like 
we are listening, but we are really thinking about 
something else. As teachers, we see this one often. 


Selective attention: To prevent our brains from 
overloading, we sometimes filter out what we feel is 
not necessary, focusing on the parts of the message “I trick teachers into thinking I'm paying 
we want to hear. This can be a barrier to listening 
when we miss important aspects of the message. 


attention by tilting my head to the side, 
like this, when they talk." j 
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ACTIVE LISTENING 


Not only is it important to understand barriers to effective listening, it is also 
important to study effective practices. Practicing active listening is an excellent way 
to improve your listening skills. Active listening means that we are fully engaged 
in the conversation, rather than being a passive participant. A first step toward 
becoming an active listener is to follow the five steps of listening discussed at 
the beginning of this section. As a reminder, these are (a) hearing, (b) attending, 
(c) understanding, (d) responding, and (e) remembering. Following these steps 
requires the listener's full engagement. 


However, an additional step in active listening is to paraphrase what the speaker 
has said to demonstrate understanding before you respond. This tells the listener 
that not only are you listening, but that you understand the intent of the message as 
well. Keep in mind that it would become rather odd if a person practiced this with 
every conversation; however, it is a great approach for more in-depth conversations 
where understanding is important. 
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IN ACTION — 


+ Asagroup, play one of the many board games that challenge our language and 
listening skills, such as “Taboo” or “Scattergories.” While it is always fun to play 
a game, take some time after to reflect how this challenged your abilities and 
what you learned from the experience. 
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©) NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 


Why would we include a discussion of nonverbal 
communication ina small group communication 
book? Because what we don’t say can be even 
more important that what we do say. Some stud- 
ies state that over half of our messages are com- 
municated nonverbally* and others would argue 
that figure is closer to 95 percent,’ meaning that 
how people receive our messages has little to do 
with what we actually say, Think back to a time 
when you saw a friend clearly crying and asked 
how they were doing and they responded with, 
“Tm fine.” Obviously, they were not “fine”; their 
tears revealed another story. 


We give out signals that reveal our thoughts and 
emotions either consciously or unconsciously. 
abege ate called nonverbal heaps Nonverbal “Yes, I agree. But what really caught my attention E 
communication can include facial expressions, is what the boss ISN’T saying!” y 
body posture, gestures, and even audible sounds 

such as cries, laughter, pitch, or groans. Again, 

these are signals we give out either consciously or subconsciously. As in the crying 

example above, our nonverbals can sometimes contradict what we say. That is why 

it is so important to evaluate messages not just based on words but also on the 

unspoken elements of communication. Nonverbal communication serves many 

functions, including the following*: 


Reinforcing: Using nonverbals can help reinforce a message by adding emphasis to 
the spoken word. For example, “I really appreciate you,’ accompanied bya big smile 
and hug would demonstrate to the receiver that you really mean it. Or pointing to 
a street sign at the same time you are giving directions to a stranger on the street 
helps provide clarity. We look for nonverbal reinforcements when we are evaluating 
the authenticity of a message. 


Replacing: Nonverbals can be a substitute for words either by choice or involun- 
tarily. Giving a “thumbs up” when someone asks how we are doing is an example 
of replacing by choice. On the other hand, yawning during a very boring meeting 
is mostly likely involuntary. It is important to note here that not all nonverbals can 


be taken as a literal interpretation for what someone may actually be thinking or 
feeling. For example, how many times have you received an angry glare (nonverbal 
substitute for showing displeasure at your behavior) from an instructor for yawn- 
ing? The instructor may interpret your yawn as boredom when in reality it could be 
that you have had very little sleep. 


Regulating: Nonverbals help us in communicating engagement (or lack thereof) 
in a conversation. For example, as someone is talking, we normally nod, or make 
appropriate facial expressions, to let the person know we are listening. Looking at 
your watch or phone may indicate that you are ready to move on. Of course, as we 
all know from this chapter, nodding during a conversation is not necessarily a true 
indicator of listening. 


Yawning can signal 
boredom or fatigue. 
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Nonverbal communication can also be used to deceive. In the early 70s, the leg- 
endary Motown group, The Temptations, recorded their hit “Smiling Faces” about 
“friends” who smile to your face, pat you on the back, shake your hand . . . but 
beware of the “evil that lurks within.” Fortunately, according to nonverbal decep- 
tion expert Paul Ekman, the percentage of those who can lie without giving off any 
nonverbal cues of deception is very low. He actually estimates that such people 
may be between four and five percent of the population.’ The rest of us tend to give 
some signals that we are not being totally truthful. For example, in a group setting, 
someone may verbally acknowledge they have done their portion of a project, but 
when pressed, may slump down, avoid eye contact, and, in some instances, leave 
the meeting all together. 
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The important thing to remember from this discussion is to be aware of the non- 
verbal communication going on within your group. This requires a skill set that 
goes beyond evaluating a conversation between yourself and one other person, for 
a number of reasons. First, there is more going on in a group setting. If you focus 
on one person, you may miss the cues being sent by another member. Watch for the 
member who seems disengaged or upset. While you do not want to be intrusive, it 
would be perfectly appropriate to clarify the meaning behind a nonverbal behavior, 
especially if it is inconsistent with what the person is saying. If a group member is 
constantly checking his or her phone and this is not typical of their behavior, it is 
OK to ask, “Joe, is there something going on? Do you need to leave?” It could be 
that Joe has a family emergency or an important work issue and is distracted. Do 
not make assumptions, 


Second, in a group setting, unless it is a social group, you are not likely to be that 
familiar with members’ habits or even cultural differences. For example, in some 
cultures, direct eye contact is considered rude. In Western cultures, we consider 
lack of eye contact to be a sign of deception. Also, in some cultures, smiles and nods 
are considered “polite” and not necessarily a sign of agreement. 


Finally, in a group setting, some nonverbal behaviors may be considered awkward 
or inappropriate. Between friends, touching an arm during a conversation could 
bea sign of intimacy and affirmation. Touching an arm of a group member during 
a meeting could be misinterpreted as a sexual advance. Of course, as the group 
develops, nonverbals may be easier to decipher, but in many cases, most groups 
do not reach that level and as a result, serious misunderstandings can occur. The 
ability to create a positive group climate is dependent on how well the members can 
communicate, and that is what we will look at next. 


@) COMMUNICATION CLIMATES 


When you hear the word “climate,” what comes to mind? Sunny? Stormy? We typi- 
cally describe climate in terms of weather conditions; however, climate can refer to 
the tone set by members of the group. Climate is characterized as either supportive 
or defensive communication climates. The tone is set through behaviors, both verbal 
and nonverbal, and can either make members feel welcome (Supportive Climate) 
or alienated (Defensive Climate). The classic work done by group communication 
scholar Jack Gibb (1961) produced what we now call the “Gibb Categories,” which 
are six defensive patterns and, in contrast, six supportive patterns that contribute to 
the development of a group’s communication climate. As noted by Gibb, supportive 


Like regions of the 
world, group climates DAY FORECAST 
can vary dramatically. 
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climates are characterized by an atmosphere that enhances group effectiveness, 
whereas a defensive climate creates an atmosphere that impedes group effectiveness. 


Gibb’s Communication Patterns 


Defensive Patterns Supportive Patterns 


EVALUTATION VERSUS DESCRIPTION 


We tend to become defensive when we feel we are being judged. When members 
feel they cannot speak without being evaluated, they will shut down. For example, 
if a member is constantly making negative remarks or being overly critical to other 
group members by saying things such as, “That idea will never work” or “Why 
do you always say such dumb things?” then the group will be less likely to want 
to brainstorm or offer input. Conversely, if members frame responses as descrip- 
tions, using “I” statements, there is less of a chance that comments will be taken 
as personal attacks. For example, instead of “That idea will never work’ try “I like 
the concept behind your idea, I’m just concerned about how we can implement it. 


Can you explain to us a little bit more about how this will work?” This eliminates 
the accusatory tone and sets the stage for productive dialogue. 


CONTROL VERSUS PROBLEM ORIENTATION 


One of the most difficult aspects of group work for most people is giving up con- 
trol; when one group member attempts to control the group, members are likely to 
either disengage or shut down all together. Therefore, rather than trying to control 
a situation, use a problem-orientation approach to focus on solutions and invite 
others to collaborate. It is unlikely that you have all the answers, and by using a 
problem-orientation approach, you are less likely to make others feel that they are 
under your command or taking orders. 


STRATEGY VERSUS SPONTANEITY 


Sometimes a group member will try to “play” the other members in the group by 
being manipulative to get his or her own way. It is a rare instance when others do 
not recognize inauthentic communication. The communication comes across as 
scripted and staged. It is most effective to enter group communication situations 
with a sense of spontaneity. That does not mean you are not prepared, it means 
you are engaging in authentic communication that is in the moment. It allows for 
honesty and openness. 


NEUTRALITY VERSUS EMPATHY 


Being neutral is not necessarily a bad thing; however, it is when the neutrality 
becomes more like indifference or disengagement, and therefore becomes negative. 
This is what Gibb would say leads to a defensive climate. Acting as if you do not 
care will certainly alienate your group members. On the other hand, demonstrating 
empathy is a way to create a positive climate and bring the group closer together. 
Ask how others are doing, be aware of the nonverbal signals group members send, 
and pick up on others’ feelings. 


SUPERIORITY VERSUS EQUALITY 


‘There are few things worse than someone who is a “know-it-all” and carries a supe- 
rior attitude. You can tell right away when a member thinks they are superior with 
statements such as, “I already know all of this stuff” or “I'm actually a 4.0 student so 
Iknow what I’m doing.” They tend to be aloof and patronizing at the same time. On 
the other hand, even the smartest member can learn from others. Treat others with 
respect and ask their opinions. See other members as equals and treat them accord- 
ingly; it does not hurt to sport a little humility, it will make you more approachable. 


CERTAINTY VERSUS PROVISIONALISM 


Going into a group meeting with the idea that your solution is the only solution, or that 
your idea is perfect and cannot be improved upon, contributes to a defensive climate, 
Specifically, this occurs because it shuts down any challenges or thoughts other group 
members might have. It is OK to be confident about an idea, but to be certain beyond 
any doubt is irritating. It is a “my way is best” approach that we have seen in some 
of the other defensive behaviors. Try to keep an open mind, and when you present, 
maintain a level of provisionalism by allowing for changes and input from others. If 
your idea is as good as you think it is, it will be able to stand up to scrutiny and debate. 


TAKEAWAYS 


+ Our nonverbal communication is often more Ciciigt eb tdaees 
many functions including reinforcing, replacing, and regulating. 
Communication climate refers to the tone set by members of the group. Spe- 
cifically, supportive climates make members feel welcome, while defensive cli- 


mates tend to alienate. 

Gibb’s supportive patterns lead toward supportive climates and include descrip- 
tion, problem orientation, spontaneity, empathy, equality, and provisionalism. 
Gibb’s defensive patterns lead to defensive climates and include evaluation, 


IW ACTION 
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something they saw on the way to class that day. Then, see if they can act it out 
using only nonverbal communication. Each group member will individually write 
down their interpretation of what they believe the sentence is. After everybody is 
finished, compare your interpretations. How closely were you able to match the 
sentence? What emotions were conveyed nonverbally during the exercise? 

+ Opposite of the activity above, as a group, sit in a circle facing outward so that 
you cannot see other group members’ faces. Choose a silly topic to debate, such 
as “cats are better than dogs,’ nothing heavy or controversial. Then after five 
minutes or so discuss how it felt to talk and listen without nonverbals, 

+ Asagroup, talk about what specifically makes each of you feel defensive or sup- 

ported. Can you think of specific examples when you experienced a supportive 

climate? How about a defensive climate? 


Related to Gibb’s categories of defensive and supportive behaviors are specific types 
of messages that can either be disconfirming or confirming. These messages, 
developed by Evelyn Sieburg, can create either a defensive communication climate 
(disconfirming responses) or supportive communication climate (confirming 
responses). 


—— 
SEVEN DISCONFIRMING RESPONSES 


. 


Impervious responses—speakers who completely ignore what has been stated by other 
members and proceed to speak without acknowledgment of others. 

Interrupting responses—speakers who cut off other members without any fegard to 
where they are in their statements. 

Irrelevant responses—speakers who focus strictly on what they want to say regardless 
of the topic. 

Tangential responses—speakers who quickly acknowledge another member's remark 
but turn the conversation back to their personal agenda. 

Impersonal responses—speakers who lack empathy and focus on abstract, impersonal 
ideas. 

Incoherent responses—speakers who ramble and do not make much sense, thereby 
contributing little to the actual conversation. 

Incongruous responses—speakers who give responses that contradict their body lan- 
Quage and other nonverbals. For example, “Sure, | like that idea,” while rolling their eyes and 
Crossing their arms on their chest. 
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Disconfirming 
messages create 
defensive communica- 
tion climates. 
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©) DEVELOPING COMMUNICATION COMPETENCE 


When you hear the phrase “communication competence,’ you may think of a 
great public speaker or a skilled debater. But communication competence is much 
broader, in the sense it encompasses all communication behaviors. It refers to 
the ability to communicate effectively and appropriately in multiple settings and 
contexts, Originally proposed by communication scholar James McCroskey, com- 
munication competence has become one of the most studied areas within the 
communication discipline because of its importance in being an effective commu- 
nicator, not only in personal relationships, but in society in general.’ Becoming a 
competent communicator requires not only the motivation to communicate effec- 
tively, but also the ability to be flexible and adaptable to different situations.'® So 
how do you become a competent communicator? Researchers have come to gen- 
eral agreement that competence can be obtained by mastery of five major dimen- 
sions; Self-awareness, Flexibility, Empathy, Cognitive Complexity, and Ethics."' 


Self-awareness refers to the ability to self-monitor your communication behaviors 
to fit the situation. For example, if you typically talk very loudly and use a lot of 
profanity, you would know to speak in a softer tone without foul language if you 
were in a church or another setting that called for more refined behavior, such as a 
fancy restaurant. 


Flexibility is the ability to “think on the fly” and adjust accordingly. So, it is not only 
being self-aware, but having the skills to adapt quickly. It is like walking into a room 
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and noticing that everyone is being very formal and professional. A competent 
communicator can swiftly shift gears and go from an informal, “Hey how ya doin’?” 
to “Good afternoon, how are you today?” 


Empathy was discussed earlier when we looked at confirming messages. Competent 
communicators have a keen sense of how others are feeling and respond appropri- 
ately. For example, if your best friend just got divorced, it would be highly insensi- 
tive to go on and on about your new love. 


Cognitive complexity is the ability to process others’ communication behaviors 
without making immediate assumptions. It is basically thinking of all of the sources 
that could contribute to someone's remarks, For instance, if someone at work snaps 
at you, instead of immediately thinking you did something wrong or that they do 
not like you, you would consider other variables, such as maybe they are having a 
bad day or perhaps someone snapped at them first. 


Ethics boils down to doing the right thing. From a communicative standpoint, 
this could mean not betraying a confidence or taking advantage of someone in a 
weakened state. For example, if someone reveals to you in anger information about 
another person, you do not run to the other person and gossip. Competent com- 
municators have the highest level of integrity. 


IN ACTION 2 


+ Think ofa time when you did not choose to display self-awareness, flexibility, 


empathy, cognitive complexity, or ethics, and as a result, communication was a 
flop. If you could go back and do it again, based on what you have learned, what 
could you do differently? 


As you read these dimensions, which ones can you identify in your own commu- 
nication behaviors? Most assessments of communication competence are based on 
self-reports, meaning people evaluate their own level of competence. While these 
assessments are valuable, we think it is more fruitful to ask someone close to you to 
give you feedback on each of these areas. That will give you a better idea of where 
you stack up. As for becoming a competent communicator, it is something you 
need to work at, just like a sport or playing a musical instrument. Start by expos- 
ing yourself to situations that are new to you. If you are not used to being around 
different types of people, go to festivals or events where you can interact and prac- 
tice your communication skills. Think as you speak. Listen with an empathetic ear. 


Becoming a competent 
communication is pos- 
sible with practice. 
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Ask yourself before you speak, “Is this the right thing to say? Will my comment 
make this person feel better or tear them down? Is it true?” Becoming a competent 
communicator takes time, but it is well worth the effort. You will find your expe- 
rience in small group settings much more productive as you practice competent 
communication techniques. 


= 
©) VIRTUAL GROUP APPLICATION 


Effective communication can be challenging in the world of virtual groups. 
‘The lack of nonverbal communication makes it difficult to convey meaning 
and presents multiple challenges. However, if we are mindful of these chal- 
lenges, we can ensure the success of our virtual groups. 


+ You cannot soften your words with nonverbals, so be careful. Many of 
our verbal sins are forgiven because our nonverbals tell the full story. If 
you are giving a group member critical feedback, but you are smiling at 
the same time, they will understand your full intent. However, when all 
communication is done virtually, relationships can suffer. So, be sure to 
pay attention to the relational aspects of messages that are usually man- 
aged through your nonverbal communication. 

+ Encourage group members to participate in virtual meetings. Reflect 
on what you have learned about listening styles. For example, the 
time-oriented listener will give nonverbal cues when he or she feels that 
an appropriate time limit for a meeting has been reached. In a virtual 
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meeting, we are not able to see those cues. Even in online synchronous 


meetings, cues can be lost. So, if you are leading a virtual meeting, take 
time for group member input so you know where you stand in terms of 
timing, content, relational dynamics, and other important aspects of a 
successful meeting. 

+ Lackof nonverbals can make it difficult to reach final decisions. When 
virtual groups are stalled, they will often say, “We have done as much as 
we can virtually, it’s time for a face-to-face meeting,” Nonverbals such as 
eye contact and even pitch help us to advocate for a certain perspective, 
which can facilitate movement in the decision-making process. However, 
a face-to-face meeting is not always an option. So, as a group, establish 
very clear rules and procedures for making decisions BEFORE it is time 
to make them. It is more difficult to introduce procedures when a group 
is already struggling and has come to a difficult standstill. If face-to-face 
or synchronous online is an option, build an occasional meeting into 
your group's schedule, particularly for final decisions. 

+ Listening is a skill, even virtually. In this chapter, you learned that lis- 
tening is a skill that takes your active participation. This is no different 
in the virtual environment. Many of us like to multitask during virtual 
meetings. If we are on the phone for a teleconference or Zoom, we may 
hit the mute button, turn off our camera so we can wash the dishes, or 
have our favorite search engine hunting for the perfect boots on our 
second monitor. Not fully reading a group member's email about their 
research is another example of not fully listening. These illustrations are 
the online equivalent of barriers to listening. We can practice active lis- 
tening online by following the five steps to listening and paraphrasing to 
check for understanding when we think it is important. Without use of 


nonverbals, effective listening is even more challenging and important in 
the virtual environment. 


Active listening—the act of being fully engaged in a communication exchange and 
sometimes paraphrasing to ensure understanding. 

Channel—how a message is carried from sender to receiver. 

Communication climate—concept developed by Jack Gibb to describe the tone of 
a group's environment. 


Communication competence—a term that describes the ability to communicate 
effectively in various contexts by obtaining mastery of five major dimensions; 
self-awareness, flexibility, empathy, cognitive complexity, and ethics. 

Confirming responses—five types of responses that contribute to a supportive 
communication climate, including direct acknowledgment, agreement about 
content, supportive responses, clarifying responses, and expressions of positive 
feelings. 

Connotative meaning—the emotional or abstract meaning assigned to a word. 

Decoding—the internal mental process of interpreting and assigning meaning to 
received messages. 

Defensive climate—group climate characterized by one or more defensive behav- 
iors including evaluation, control, strategy, neutrality, superiority, and certainty. 

Denotative meaning—the precise dictionary definition of a word. 

Disconfirming responses—seven types of responses that contribute to a defensive 
communication climate, including impervious, interrupting, irrelevant, tan- 
gential, impersonal, incoherent, and incongruous responses. 

Encoding—the internal mental process of transforming thoughts, feelings, and 
ideas into messages. 

Noise—internal or external factors that can interfere with processing communi- 
cation. 

Nonverbal Behaviors—unconscious or conscious body movements or sounds that 
communicate meaning. 

Reinforcing—using nonverbals to reinforce a message by adding emphasis to the 
spoken word. 

Regulating—nonverbal communication used to maintain the flow of 
communication. 

Replacing—using nonverbals to replace words in a message either voluntarily or 
involuntarily. 

Supportive climate—group climate characterized by one or more supportive 
behaviors, including description, problem orientation, spontaneity, empathy, 
equality, and provisionalism. 

Symbols—signs that represent an object or idea. 

Transactional model of communication—a process where meaning is shared 
through messages between one or more senders and receivers. 


©) CASE STUDY DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


JASON 


1. How would you characterize the communication climate during The Explorer's 
meeting? 

Can you identify any of Gibb’s communication patterns? 

What listening behaviors were evident during the exchanges? 

Can you identify any disconfirming and/or confirming messages? 

What role did nonverbal communication play during the meeting? 

How would you rate Sedrick’s communication competence? Do any other 
members demonstrate the qualities of a competent communicator? 


ay ewr 


LIDIA 


1, How would you characterize the communication climate during the KPOP 
meeting? 

Can you identify any of Gibb’s communication patterns during the meeting? 
What specific disconfirming/confirming messages emerged? 

How would you rate Richard as a communicator? What about Roxanne? 
What cues might have signaled to Lidia that Roxanne was not truly happy 
about the arrangement? 

6. What listening behaviors can you identify during the meeting? 
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After studying this chapter, you will be able to: 
© Define small group conflict 

© Describe the types of conflict 

© Explain the sources of group conflict ape 

© Identify the various conflict management styles eS Tye 

© Describe and demonstrate the steps of conflict resolution , 
© Understand and implement strategies for dealing with difficult people 
© Define and describe Groupthink 

© Apply chapter concepts to case studies 


JASON did not know what to expect when he arrived to class. It had been almost a 
week since the group had met at the Coffee Cup Hut and they had yet to hear back 
from Roman. He was both surprised and relieved when he saw Roman sitting with 
Sedrick and Chee. “Hey man, it’s good to see you!” he said to Roman. “How’s your 
grandmother?” Roman smiled, “She's going to be fine, it’s been quite a week, thanks 
for asking.” One by one the rest of the group arrived and greeted Roman warmly. 
Sedrick looked relieved that the group was back together and so far, so good. Ms. 
Nash addressed the class briefly and provided an overview on group conflict. 
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“You have no doubt by now experienced some level of group conflict,” she said. “If 
you haven't, then this would be a good time to do an honest assessment and make 
sure you are not either suppressing some conflict or engaging in groupthink.” Jason 
remembered reading about groupthink and thought about many times in his own 
family when everyone went along with what his verbally abusive father said, even 
when he was wrong. After Ms. Nash finished, Sedrick spoke up first, “ “We've had 
our share of some awkward moments but fortunately, this is a solid group Mrs. 
Nash.” However, Sedrick may have spoken too soon. Sedrick then turned to Wren 
“Were you able to get our volunteer dates confirmed?” Wren looked surprised, “I 
thought Roman was doing that?” Sedrick looked frustrated and replied, “ Wren I 
texted you after our last meeting and asked you to follow up since Roman had a 
situation with his grandmother, remember?” Wren took out her phone and scrolled 
through her messages. “Oh, yeah, here it is. I’m sorry, I totally forgot. I've been 
really busy.” Selah chimed in, “Why did you ask Wren, Sedrick? You heard her com- 
plaining that day that she might have to do more work after Roman left. I would 
have done it” Wren shot back, “What are you talking about? I just asked if Roman 
was going to be able to finish his part!” Sedrick intervened, “ Wren, to be fair, so 
far you have not completed one assignment. You didn’t bring your articles to the 
first meeting, you totally flaked out on the last group chat, and now this. We really 
need you to step up and do your part. Remember the group rules and norms we 
all agreed on? Wren looked frustrated and said, “The problem is I have a life out- 
side of this class and I've been really busy. You guys act as if this class is the most 
important thing in the world . ... it’s just a class.” Jason looked over at Chee who was 
clearly uncomfortable. Bex spoke up next, “Hey, it's OK, I can call after class and 
get our dates.” Sedrick turned to Bex, “No, I want Wren to call. She needs to step 
up.” Jason knew what was coming next. “But if she doesn't, then what? I don't want 
one person screwing up my grade!” replied Bex. At this point Wren was clearly 
irritated, “I'm gonna do my part. | just haven't had time, geez, give me a break!” 
Jason knew this was not going down a good path until Roman spoke up next, “I 
was originally assigned to call. I will call right after class. This doesn't have to be a 
big deal. We all need to calm down and get focused. If there is anything I learned 
from my grandma being in the hospital it’s this . . . life is too short and we shouldn't 
say things we will regret.” Sedrick nodded his head in agreement, “OK, so are we 
all good?” Wren shrugged her shoulders, “Whatever, I’m so over this class.” Jason 
looked at his watch. There was still over 30 minutes of class time left. He was con- 
vinced this could be the longest 30 minutes of his life. 


LIDIA was actually looking forward to starting production on the new show, They 
had not come up with a name yet, so everyone just referred to it as “the singing 
show,’ and although Richard had bullied his way into the hosting role, Roxanne 
seemed to be excited as well. The buzz around the new program was permeating 


through the entire station and, for the most part, morale was high. Roxanne was 
setting the tone and was leading the charge on a very positive note, which was a 
great relief for all involved. As the group gathered for their weekly meeting, Lidia 
noticed Martina seemed a little on edge. This was surprising to her considering the 
overall mood in the station had been very positive. Roxanne started the meeting by 
announcing Richard would not be attending. This was the third meeting Richard 
had missed but deep down, the group knew Richard’s absence was actually mak- 
ing things easier. The tension between Roxanne and Richard made most meetings 
stressful, but when he was gone, it was a totally different vibe—a good one. Rich- 
ard’s absence also seemed to empower Roxanne as she was the one making most 
of the decisions, and she was good at bringing everyone into the process. Roxanne 
started the meeting by announcing that Elijah’s request for additional funding and 
support had been granted. Elijah and Sudeep were ecstatic and high fived each 
other. On the other side of the table, Martina sulked and muttered, “Surprise, sur- 
prise.” Roxanne heard Martina and responded to her comment, “What's the matter, 
Martina? Do you have something you want to say?” Martina rolled her eyes and 
said, “Anytime Elijah asks for anything, it’s like you jump. Last year, he got all new 
microphones even though the other ones were fine. He always has to have the latest 
toy ... shiny and new.” Before Roxanne could respond Elijah sat up straight and 
shot back, “Those microphones were on their last leg and you know it. This isn’t 
about ‘shiny and new’ it’s about keeping up with current technology, Martina. Don't 
be such a hater.” Lidia was caught off guard, She had never seen Elijah lose his cool. 
Roxanne intervened, “Martina, where is this coming from?” Martina was quick to 
respond, “I haven't had a raise in two years. I've been using my own cell phone for 
work while other PAs in the industry have phones provided. I've never been paid 
for any overtime, not even for weekends. And yet here we are buying more equip- 
ment that we don't need. It’s not fair.” Elijiah was fuming. His voice cracked, “How 
do YOU know what we need? And you wouldn't need to put in so much over- 
time if you did your job right in the first place. Remember that screw up with the 
superhero week set? That was on you, Martina.” Lidia was stunned. She had seen 
Richard and Roxanne go at it, but Elijah and Martina? Roxanne attempted to calm 
the storm, “Martina, this really isn’t the time or place to bring up issues that you 
have not addressed with me before. Let’s take this offline and discuss later.” Martina 
slumped down in her chair, “Fine, whatever. Sorry, Elijah. Sorry that you are such 
a whiny baby.” Roxanne looked at Martina and responded sternly, “Under no cir- 
cumstances will name calling be allowed on my watch, Martina. We will discuss 
this in my office after this meeting. Are we clear?” Martina shrugged her shoulders 
and responded, “Yeah, we're clear.” Lidia felt her stomach tighten up. What started 
as a great day was becoming increasingly uncomfortable. For a moment, she almost 
missed Richard. At least with Richard and Roxanne, their conflict was expected. 
‘This, however, was just plain awkward. 


@> CONFLICT DEFINED 


When you hear the word “conflict,” what immediately comes to mind? What types 
of feelings does the word “conflict” evoke for you? Many people would respond 
that conflict makes them uncomfortable and should be avoided at all costs. In the 
United States, a highly individualistic culture where we value individuality and 
direct communication, conflict is more pervasive than collectivistic cultures, which 
value harmony and nonconfrontational communication. Let us start our look at 
conflict with a frequently used definition, often found in communication stud- 
ies literature. Communication scholars William Wilmot and Joyce Hocker provide 
a comprehensive definition of conflict that we will use throughout this chapter: 
Conflict is “an expressed struggle between at least two interdependent parties 
who perceive incompatible goals, scarce resources, and interference from the 
other party in achieving their goals.”' Let us break this definition down and look at 
it in terms of small group communication. 


CONFLICT 
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+ Expressed Struggle—People will often say they are experiencing conflict 
when in fact, conflict does not actually exist. That is because conflict has to be 
expressed and has to be experienced by more than one person. For example, if 
you are angry with someone in your group for what you perceive to be laziness 
on their part, until you express that frustration with the person and make them 
aware of your feelings, there is no conflict. Put another way, all parties need to 
be aware there is a problem in order for there to be a conflict. 

«  Interdependent Parties—In order for conflict to exist, there needs to bea level 
of interdependence between the parties. If there is no investment on either side 
to reach a solution, then there is no conflict. 

+ Perceived Incompatible Goals—The key word here is “perceived.” Often 
times, people will engage in conflict because they think their goals are incom- 
patible but, in many situations, solutions can be achieved with some dialogue 


and creative thinking. For example, think of a group that is planning an event 
for the local no-kill animal shelter. One group member's primary goal is to 
raise money to expand the shelter. Another group member's primary goal is 
to raise awareness about spaying and neutering pets. As they plan, the two 
members may feel that a conflict exists because their goals for the event are 
different; however, with some communication and creative thinking, they can 
easily accomplish both goals. 

+ Scarce Resources—This is probably the most common source of conflict. Not 
enough time, money, energy . . . whatever the commodity is, when it is in short 
supply, people tend to go for the grab 
and asa result, conflict emerges. 

+ Interference—When one person 
takes action against another, it pro- 
duces conflict. Similar to expressed 
struggle, it takes action to create con- 
flict. For example, you may sit and 
stew, or even make passive aggressive 
comments about a lazy group mem- 
ber, but when you take action, such 
as reporting the person to a teacher, 
boss, or even the group leader, the “Hey... lets calm down. | think we are 
conflict escalates. all just trying to say the same thing." 


@) TYPES OF CONFLICT 


Communication scholars Gerald Miller and Mark Steinberg identified three classic 
types of conflict: Pseudo-Conflict, Simple Conflict, and Ego Conflict.? Under- 
standing these types of conflict can help better manage conflict overall in a group. 


Pseudo-Conflict is a misleading type of conflict. Members believe there is a con- 
flict when in reality, none exists. This is related to what we discussed before when 
we looked at perceived incompatible goals. In this type of conflict, it is critical that 
there is ample dialogue about the true nature of the issues and each member's point 
of view. 


Simple Conflict is quite common and happens when two or more people do not 
agree on an issue. Simple conflict is not a matter of misunderstanding as it is more 
about personal opinions and preferences. For example, two people may disagree 
philosophically on a political candidate's position. In simple conflict, there is not 


always one person who is right and the other is wrong; it is merely a matter of 
personal opinion. In most cases, the best course of action is to “agree to disagree.” 


Ego conflict can be 
the most difficult to 
Manage. 
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Ego Conflict is the most challenging to manage because it involves personalities 
and the “human factor.” The reality is that sometimes there are people whom you 
just cannot get along with (it’s never you, of course). There is a personality clash and 
if not addressed, ego conflict can wreak havoc on the entire group. Sometimes, the 
best course of action is to come clean with it and acknowledge the tension. It is not 
always something you can completely work through, but with tact, patience, and 
maturity, you can manage it. Look for areas of common ground and always take the 
higher road. Do not make it personal. 


IN ACTION 


+ Most situation comedies (sitcoms) revolve around a new, but humorous group 


conflict each week. As a group, think to identify an example for each of the 
types of conflict (pseudo, simple, and ego) that you recall from your favorite 
television shows. 


@> COMMON CAUSES OF SMALL GROUP CONFLICT 


Small groups comprise different personality types that increase the likelihood of 
conflict. Complicating matters further is the expected outcome for the group, such 
as a project or report. At any given time, there are multiple tasks that need to be 
completed and typically within an assigned time frame. This adds to the tension that 
may already exist and can result in conflict. Therefore, it is imperative that roles, 
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tasks, and responsibilities are clearly defined. This is where a good leader can shine, 
by making sure that every person in the group knows what is expected of them. We 
strongly suggest documenting individual assignments in writing and posti ing them 
where the entire group can see them. This eliminates the “Oh, I thought you were 
doing that” syndrome so often found in group work. 


Another source of conflict is simply personality differences as well as a lack of under- 
standing as to how people differ in areas such as attitudes, work style, priorities, and 
goals.’ In Chapter Three, we covered the different types of small group communi- 
cation styles. Recognizing differences in the 4D’s (Deliberator, Detailer, Dreamer, 
and Doer) and learning how to work with different personality types is critical, Do 
not assume people think and work the way you do. Have a frank conversation about 
expectations and styles, View the differences as a strength, not a source of conflict. 


Use differences as a 
strength, not a source 
of conflict, 
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©) CONFLICT MANAGEMENT STYLES 


Just like communication styles, we also have our own conflict management styles. 
The “Thomas-Kilmann model” was designed by psychologists Kenneth Thomas 
and Ralph Kilmann. The model demonstrates how individuals respond to conflict 
and is comprised of five styles: Competing, Avoiding, Accommodating, Compro- 
mising, and Collaborating.‘ Your style may vary depending on the situation but 
for the most part, your style remains fairly consistent. The five styles are as follows: 


1. Competing—People who favor a competitive style of conflict are in it for the 
win, at any cost. They are firm in their positions and view conflict more as a 
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battle or sport, rather than something that needs to be resolved. They enjoy 
conflict and, in some ways, thrive on it. Group members who use this style 
are usually coming from a place of power and have a tendency to dominate 
group meetings. This style of handling conflict can leave group members 
feeling battered and resentful if used in an aggressive manner. There is certainly 
nothing wrong with being confident in your position and being assertive, but 
there is a fine line between assertiveness and aggression. 


Competing styles see 
conflict as a sport. 


| 
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2. Avoiding—Pretending the conflict does not exist is the 
hallmarkofthisstyle. People who avoid conflictall together 
may experience some sense of peace for a short period of 
time, but the underlying tension will eventually escalate. 
People avoid conflict for various reasons, including not 
wanting to put themselves in an uncomfortable situation 
or not wanting to hurt others’ feelings. Regardless of the 
reason, avoiding conflict is rarely an effective approach 
as it just prolongs the inevitable. However, sometimes 
letting a situation “cool off” before addressing it might 
be appropriate. When emotions are high, stepping back 
and taking a break might help members see the conflict 
through a rationale lens. 

3. Accommodating—People who use this style tend 
to put others needs ahead of their own in a conflict 
situation. Similar to the person who avoids conflict, the 
accommodator will value peace over resolution and may 
give in when pressured by more assertive group members. 
The accommodator values harmony and will go with the 
flow. Phrases such as, “Whatever you want to do is fine 
with me” are typical with this style. 

4. Compromising—This style is characterized by give and 
take. The compromiser believes that not everyone is going 
to get what they want; the best approach is to finda solution 
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that does the least amount of damage. With 
this approach, everyone is expected to give up 
something and although the solution may not 
be ideal, the conflict is perceived to be resolved. 
We say “perceived” because often times when 
individuals reach a compromise, there are still 
resentments and feelings of loss when one 
does not get their ideal outcome. Those with a 
compromising style, however, realize this and 
are resigned to the fact that it may be the best 
they can do. 
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5. Collaborating—People who useacollaborative Compromisers are willing to give and take. 
style try to find solutions that meet the needs 
of all involved. They are less concerned about what is in it for them and more 
concerned about the needs of the group. They can be confident and assertive 
but not aggressive. They are good at bringing different viewpoints into the 
resolution process and seek solutions that achieve the group's goals. 


Collaborators look for 
solutions that benefit 
all concerned, 


COLLABORATE 
el ar 
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IW ACTION 


+ Doalittle soul searching to determine your own conflict management style. Be 
honest and write down at least two specific examples that support your conclu- 
sion. If you are comfortable, share this information as a group. This will help 


your group understand each other as you move forward. 
Hang on to this paper. We will use it again. 


When conflict is addressed and handled appropriately, it can actually result in a 
stronger group experience and improve outcomes. Establishing trust and respect 
and allowing for open dialogue are essential for resolving conflict.’ The steps 
toward conflict resolution vary, but most revolve around three stages: preparation, 
clarification, and negotiation. 


Srep ONE: PREPARATION 


Prepare to resolve the conflict by first identifying the source and acknowledging its 
existence. The conflict has to be recognized and exposed before it can be managed 
and resolved. Many people tend to ignore conflict and hope that it goes away. They 
want to sweep it under the rug to avoid uncomfortable situations. But a conflict that 
is ignored will only grow. The best approach is to get it out in the open and discuss 
how it is impacting the group and its performance. The most important thing at this 


point in the process is to be honest and set aside personal feelings and judgment. 
Keep the discussion focused on the issue and avoid going off topic as an avoidance 
strategy. Once the team recognizes the issue, the resolution process can begin. 


Step Two: CLARIFICATION 


Now that the group is ready to resolve the conflict, the next stage is to clarify each 
member’ point of view. This is the time to take special care to make sure every voice 
is heard. This may be a time of high emotions; therefore, it is important to allow mem- 
bers to express themselves in ways that are comfortable for them while refraining from 
personal attacks and accusations. Negative remarks will only heighten the tension and 
may derail any possibility of resolution. Do not allow a “gang” mentality to emerge if 
one person's perspective is different. Allow that person to express themself without fear 
of being bullied or judged. This stage of the process is critical because it helps group 
members to vent their feelings in a positive, productive manner. It is also important 
to try to see issues from a different perspective and seek to truly understand another's 
point of view. Use the active listening skills you have acquired by taking a break after 
everyone has expressed their ideas and reflecting on what you have heard. Have you 
heard anything that may have moved you from your original position? Are you see- 
ing other member's opinions in a new light? Can you separate the emotions from the 
facts? Reconvene as a group and start the final step in the process. 


Step THREE: NEGOTIATION 


Nov that all parties understand the others’ positions and members have vented their 
feelings, the group must start the process of negotiation. Members should agree on 
a process and stick to it. Ideally, consensus should be the ultimate goal, but in some 
cases, that is not possible. Be upfront about what the costs are in compromising. On 
the surface, it may appear some members are willing to concede, but unless there is 
true resolution, the conflict will continue to simmer below the surface. Make sure 
everyone in the group is willing to work with the proposed solution. Agree to follow 
up and assess if the solution is working or if the conflict remains. 


IN ACTION 


+ Pull out the examples of your conflict resolution style that you created earlier 
in the chapter. Upon reflection, was this the most effective way to resolve these 
conflicts? Can you imagine a different outcome if you had applied the steps 
noted above? What might have changed? 


Again, if you are comfortable, share as a group. 


Wits 


dent parties with an expressed 
struggle over perceived incompatible goals, scarce resources, or interference. 
According to Miller and Steinberg, the three types of classic conflict include 
pseudo-conflict, simple conflict, and ego conflict. 


The Thomas-Kilmann model demonstrates how individuals respond to 
conflict demonstrating the following five styles: Competing, Avoiding, 
Accommodating, Compromising, and Collaborating. 

‘The three most common steps in conflict resolution include preparation (iden- 
tifying the source and acknowledging its existence), clarification (understand- 
ing each member's point of view), and negotiation (reaching a solution). 


FFICULT PEOPLE 


One of the greatest challenges when working in 
groups is dealing with difficult group members. 
In Chapter Three, we discussed some of the dys- 
functional roles people can assume in groups.° 
As mentioned before, these are the roles that 
can disrupt group progress and weaken group 
cohesion, It is important that these behaviors 
are addressed promptly and not ignored, oth- 
erwise they may fester hostility and resentment 
among other group members. When dealing 
with difficult people, focus on the behaviors 
rather than the person. More often than not, 
when a person demonstrates unwanted behav- 
iors, it is usually a sign of their insecurity or 
another underlying personal issue. We recom- 

mend the following four steps when dealing 
i with a difficult group member: 


Step One: Address the issue head on. Again, focus on the behavior and not the 
person. The person may not even be aware of their actions and may be caught off 
guard. Approach them in a neutral location and be nonconfrontational. 


Step Two: Describe the offending behaviors in very specific terms, being careful to 
separate the person from the behaviors. Use examples instead of broad statements, 


and use “I” language instead of “You” language. For example, instead of “You always 
screw up meetings with your constant joking” try “Joe, I felt frustrated yesterday 
when I was trying to share my ideas and you made jokes about Meredith's haircut” 


Step Three: Allow the person to respond and ask them to help you understand 
their behavior. As stated before, the person may be unaware of their actions and 
how it is impacting the group. Or they may offer an explanation and apology. “I'm 
sorry, Lea, it's just when I get in group settings, I get so nervous and I just start 
blurting stuff out without thinking” 


Step Four: If possible, agree to an action plan to eliminate the behavior, For exam- 
ple, you may want to have an agreed-upon signal to give each time the person starts 
to interrupt or a fine (like bringing cookies to the next meeting) for each offense. It 
is important the person being corrected buys in and does not feel the action plan is 
punitive. If not, then the behaviors will actually intensify if the member feels as if 
they are being isolated or picked on. 


Ideally, these steps should be taken initially by the group leader, but in some cases, 
the leader may want the group to be part of the process for additional support. Each 
situation is different, and a good leader should know which course of action is best. 
The important thing to remember is the behavior cannot be ignored. 


Below is a recap of the dysfunctional roles presented in Chapter Three and some 
possible strategies for how to deal with each behavior: 


AGGRESSOR 


+ Characteristics: ‘This person makes aggressive remarks often using belittling 
and insulting comments. The aggressor also attempts to increase status by put- 
ting others down. 

+ How to deal with an aggressor: More than likely, the aggressor is coming from 
a place of insecurity. The worst response to an aggressor is returning the aggres- 
sion in the form of put downs or challenges. Try to focus on what the aggressor 
has to offer and disarm them by complimenting them on behaviors that are 
positive. Divert their attention from negativity by focusing on the positive. If 
necessary, have each group member put in writing (could be via an anonymous 
message board) how the negative comments make them feel. Sometimes when 
an aggressor sees the impact they are having on others, they will stop. If not, as 
a group have a plan of action for dealing with the behavior, such as expelling 
the person from the group. This should be spelled out early in your group rules 
and norms as we discussed in Chapter Two. 


BLOCKER 


Characteristics: This person is opposed to every idea or opinion that is put 
forward but never presents a viable alternative. They block purely to stall the 
group's progress. 

How to deal with a blocker: Ask the blocker directly to present a solution for 
every objection. Make this one of your ground rules and go back and remind 
the blocker that only objections with solutions will be heard. There is an old 
saying you can use: “Be a problem solver, not a problem creator.” 


RECOGNITION SEEKER 


Characteristics: This person uses group meetings to draw personal attention 
to him or herself and may brag about past accomplishments or tell irrelevant 
stories only to “look good.” The recognition seeker has always done something 
bigger and better than everyone else, 

How to deal with a recognition seeker: This is another behavior that comes out 
of insecurity. Let the recognition seeker know how their actions are impacting 
the group. Limit participation time up front: “OK, everyone has one minute to 
share and then no interruptions when others are speaking.” Have the recogni- 
tion seeker go first so they are not able to “one up” the other members. 


SELF-CONFESSOR 


Characteristics: This person uses group meetings as personal therapy, wanting 
to discuss issues that are either inappropriate or irrelevant. The self-confessor 
tries to get the group to engage in their problems by bringing them up in veiled 
ways such as, “I’m sorry I was late, I am having problems in my marriage.” 
How to deal with a self-confessor: Self-confessors are tricky to deal with 
because for the most part, if they are revealing painful experiences, they may 
be in a delicate state of mind. It is best to deal with self-confessors one-on-one 
and explain how some members might feel uncomfortable with such personal 
information. Also let the self-confessor know that you, as leader, or other 
members are not equipped to handle personal issues. Suggest resources for the 
self-confessor such as free campus counseling or community support groups. 
Be clear yet gentle with the self-confessor. 


DIsRUPTER/JOKER 


Characteristics: This person uses group meetings as personal playtime. They 
distract group members by telling jokes, showing silly YouTube videos, or 
doing anything else that pulls the group away from the task. 


+ How to deal with a disrupter/joker: Humor can be a valuable tool in group 
meetings, but when it becomes silly or unproductive, then it is time to 
shut the joker down. The joker is seeking attention and will use any and all 
resources to get it. The joker needs to be dealt with using a firm hand. Be 
very direct and let the joker know the impact they are having on the group's 
productivity. Be clear about expectations for group behavior and do not feed 
the joker by giving them attention. A performer needs an audience. Do not 
give them one. 


DOMINATOR 


+ Characteristics: This person tries to control the group and dictate group mem- 
ber assignments. The dominator often elevates their position and will try to 
control the group by claiming they are smarter than everyone else. 

+ How to deal with a dominator: The dominator is similar to the aggressor but 
may not engage in putting others down. The dominator is more interested 
in control and has a hard time giving it to anyone else. A dominator must 
be dealt with by the leader. A good leader has to establish their role early 
and when the dominator tries to step in, the leader has to firmly push back. 
“Thanks, Robin for your input, but I will be leading that assignment.” Use 
nonverbal behaviors such as putting up a hand to motion “stop” as you speak. 
Be polite, but firm. 


HELP/SEEKER 


+ Characteristics: This person plays the passive, helpless person without any 
clue of what should be done, The help seeker often claims they do not have any 
skills to get out of assignments. For example, “I wish I could help but I'm not 
very good with computers.” 

+ How to deal with a help seeker: Help seekers are one of two types: those who 
truly do not know how to complete tasks and those who are trying to get out of 
work. It is not always easy to tell which is which, but if it is the former, ask ques- 
tions to find out what they are capable of doing and give them that assignment. 
It may be something as simple as bringing supplies to meetings. Anyone can 
go to the Dollar Store, right? If it is the latter, you need to expose them early. 
Have a chart with assignments and due dates. Display the chart prominently 
during meetings so everyone can see progress on tasks. The help seeker will be 
on display for all to see. This is again where it is critical to have clear rules and 
norms drafted early in the group formation. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST PLEADER 


+ Characteristics: This person often has a hidden agenda. The special interest 
pleader leads the group to believe that they do not have an interest in a decision 
but advocate for something that will provide personal benefit. 

+ Howto deal with a special interest pleader: Ask the special interest pleader to 
clarify their position to expose their hidden agenda. For example, “Constance, 
help us understand why it’s so important to meet at your house even though 
most of us live downtown.” Do not take what the special interest pleader says at 
face value. Dig deeper for motive. 


Dealing with difficult people is not fun or easy. It is the part of group work that 
most people dread, Unfortunately, in all of our years working within groups, super- 
vising groups, and teaching small group communication, we have come across one 
of these characters in virtually every setting. It is just the way it is. But these indi- 
viduals do not have to derail a group. A strong, effective leader, clear expectations 
that are codified in your group rules and norms, and a commitment to address dis- 
ruptive behavior immediately can go a long way in putting a group back on course. 


©) GROUPTHINK 


“This is quite a scathing memo, Jane. Would 
you mind elaborating on the ‘pervasive herd 
mentality you claim our firm is riddled with?” 


Groupthink is a term coined by psychologist Irving 
Janis to describe a phenomenon in which people may 
suppress their own opinions, concerns, or ideas in a 
group to achieve consensus.’ More than likely, all of 
us have been guilty of not expressing our true feel- 
ings at one time or another in a group for various 
reasons. Perhaps, we have other plans after the meet- 
ing and want to move things along quickly, or maybe 
an issue on the table is not one we care all that much 
about. However, when a group falls into a destruc- 
tive ongoing pattern of groupthink, there are deeper 
issues in play. Although groupthink may not appear 
to be conflict in the traditional sense of the word, 
it can interfere with effective decision making and 
truly defeat the purpose of working in a group, and 
just like conflict when properly addressed can lead 
to a healthier, stronger group. To recognize group- 
think when it occurs, let us look at eight symptoms 
of groupthink identified by Janis: 


1. Illusions of invulnerability cause group members to ignore danger signs and 
take unnecessary risks, typically occurring when groups are overly optimistic. 

2. Rationalizing decisions allows groups to quickly dismiss important warning 
signs. 

3. Inherent morality explains when group members dismiss their own moral 
objections because “everybody in the group is doing it,” so it must be okay. 

4, Stereotyping of other groups occurs when others with opposing views threaten 
the safety or success of the group. 

5. Self-censorship happens when group members suppress their doubts because 
the group climate does not support deviation in thinking. 

6. Mindguards are self-imposed and intended to hold back information from the 
group that may impact cohesiveness. 

7. Direct pressure on group members to agree often causes those with dissenting 
viewpoints to remain silent. 

8. Illusion of unanimity gives the appearance that everybody agrees, making it 
awkward to disagree. 


As you take college courses, you will undoubtedly learn about many historic 
examples of groupthink, such as the Bay of Pigs and the Space Shuttle Challenger 
tragedy," however, groupthink has become even more prevalent today due to the 
reliance on social media for news and information. Information about a person 
that can destroy their credibility can be quickly spread in a matter of minutes, and 
in the worst situations can lead to suicide. We may quickly align our political and 
social viewpoints with a group we discovered on social media despite only hearing 
one side of the argument. Or how many fad diets have we seen where people jump 
on board because they see amazing results, but ignore the talk of serious side effects 
because the promise of quick weight loss is just too tempting? Of course, we all 
want to avoid these patterns, but before we discuss strategies for evading group- 
think, it is important that we look at the causes. According to Janis, there are five 
common characteristics leading to groupthink: 


The group is very cohesive. 

The group is only looking at a few options. 

The group finds information from outside groups insulting. 
The group is pressured by a stressful timeline. 

‘The group leader is extremely dominating. 
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‘These characteristics are not uncommon, making it extremely easy to fall into pat- 
terns of groupthink. So, what can we do to prevent it? Avoiding groupthink falls in 
large part on the shoulders of the group leader. There are many steps a leader can 
take to ensure healthy decision making. First, a good leader will allow members 


to express their thoughts and opinions before expressing their own. Second, the 
group leader can assign one group member the task of finding research to support 
a dissenting opinion. Another option in the case of important decisions is to bring 
in a guest speaker to present an opposing viewpoint. Finally, although it may seem 
to be common sense, do not discourage debate, and encourage group members to 
take a critical look at group decisions. As we all know, it is much easier to prevent 
a problem than it is to fix it. It is good practice to establish these protocols in your 
group’s rules and norms. This will ensure diversity of thought and establish critical 
thinking as a part of your group’s culture. As a result, the group dynamic becomes 
less dependent on the leader's personality and more likely to reach well thought- 
out decisions. So, when you are in groups that seem just a little too cohesive and 
people stop asking questions, take a look at all the criteria we have discussed and 
ask yourself if the group has fallen into this destructive pattern. Then use what you 
have learned to change the course of the group. 


mon characteristics of groupthink. Then, discuss the possible causes. What do 
you believe happened to generate the cohesive thinking? 

+ Ifthe technology is available in the classroom, as a group create one slide (i.e., 

PowerPoint or Google Slides) that shows a posting from the movement, a 

listing of the characteristics, and what you identified as the possible causes. 

Present your slide to the class. 


TAKEAWAYS 


+ The four steps to dealing with difficult people include: (a) address the issue, 
(b) specifically describe the offending behavior, (c) allow the person to respond 
to better understand the behavior, and (d) agree to an action plan. 

‘There are several dysfunctional roles that people play in groups. They include 
aggressor, blocker, recognition seeker, self-confessor, disrupter/joker, domina- 


tor, help seeker, and special interest pleader. 

The Thomas-Kilmann model demonstrates how individuals respond to 
conflict demonstrating the following five styles: Competing, Avoiding, 
Accommodating, Compromising, and Collaborating. 

Groupthink refers to a phenomenon that suppresses their own thoughts to 
achieve consensus. There are several safeguards that groups can build into their 
protocols to prevent groupthink from occurring. 


@) KEY TERMS 


Conflict—an expressed struggle between at least two interdependent parties who 
perceive incompatible goals, scarce resources, or interference from the other 
party in achieving their goals. 

Ego conflict—the most challenging type of conflict because it is based on 
personalities. 

Groupthink—a term coined by psychologist Irving Janis to describe a phenome- 
non in which people may suppress their own opinions, concerns, or ideas in a 
group in order to achieve consensus. 

Pseudo-conflict—conflict that does not actually exist, but members perceive it is 
there, 

Simple conflict—when two or more people disagree on an issue such as a political 
candidate. It is not complex, nor personality based, 


©) CASE STUDY DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


JASON 


How would you characterize the conflict the Explorers are experiencing? 
What is/are the source(s) of the conflict? 

Can you identify any “difficult” members of the group? 

What conflict styles can you identify amongst the members? 

How can this group resolve their conflict? 
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LIDIA 


How would you characterize the conflict between Martina and Elijah? 

What is the source(s) of the conflict? 

What conflict styles can you identify amongst the members? 

How effective was Roxanne in attempting to resolve the conflict? 

Why was Lidia uncomfortable with the conflict between Martina and Elijah? 
‘What suggestions would you have for the group moving forward? 
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©) VIRTUAL PLICAT 


As we have learned in this chapter, conflict is common, and when properly resolved, 
it can lead to better group outcomes. Virtual groups are no exception. However, the 
good news is that virtual group conflict is typically task-focused because there are 
fewer personality conflicts and power struggles in the virtual environment. Here 
are a few tips for not only avoiding unnecessary conflict in virtual groups, but also 
for resolving it when it does: 


Take conflict offline. If you have concerns related to a particular group mem- 
ber, first try talking to the person individually rather than in the group setting. 
Use private messaging tools to effectively express your concerns, Often the per- 
ceived conflict is rooted in miscommunication and a one-on-one discussion 
can quickly clear it up. However, if you put the person on virtual blast, the 
conflict may become very personal in nature. 

Use discussion boards. After an idea is presented, set up a discussion board to 
express pros, cons, concerns, support, and other ideas. This will give all team 
members an opportunity to express their thoughts and avoid harboring dis- 
sention that will inevitably lead to resentment and conflict. However, group 
leaders need to take care to monitor discussion boards, otherwise they will go 
nowhere, and group members will feel that they are wasting their time. 
Delegate. Properly monitoring and summarizing all online communication is 
too much to expect of the group leader. Select a team member to take the lead 
for each component of the project. The responsibility should not only include 
completing the work associated with the task, but also monitoring and summa- 
rizing all online communication associated with it. This will not only take some 
of the workload off of the leader but also stress the importance of effective 
communication to each group member. 

Have some fun! Take time in virtual meetings to socialize or create a fun 
game or contest. Not only does this reduce tensions, but it also gives group 
members insight into each other personalities, thereby reducing chances of 
miscommunication. 


~—GHAPTER IX: Small Group Conflict |. 
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ANter studying this chapter, you willbe able to: 

© Distinguish differences between questions of fact, value, 

© Describe deductive, inductive, and causal methods of r 

© Identify various types of fallacies Vy pie 
© Understand and apply the Toulmin Model of reasoning 

© Develop and implement a research strategy 

* Critically evaluate supporting evidence 

© Develop and implement a group self-assessment 


JASON was relieved that the volunteer portion of the group project had been 
completed without any incident or drama. The group was now ready to move for- 
ward. The Explorers decided to meet at Selah’s house to start working on how 
they were going to frame their volunteer work as a community problem to solve. 
When everyone arrived, there was instantly a genuine feeling of camaraderie. 
Volunteering at the Hope for Humanity Homeless Shelter had really brought the 
group together. After the experience of seeing people in true need, their bickering 
and resentment seemed very petty. Selah had put out some homemade hummus 
and organic pita chips for the group to snack on. And although Jason was not 
a big health food fan, he was touched by Selah’s thoughtfulness, Sedrick started 
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the discussion, “Well, I think we can all agree that volunteering last Saturday was 
a life-changing experience, now it’s time to try to figure out how we are going to 
proceed with this assignment.” Everyone nodded in agreement. Bex pulled out 
the assignment guidelines that they had printed off for everyone and passed each 
member a sheet. “This is what we need to do. I brought this in case anyone for- 
got.” The group glanced over the sheet and Sedrick spoke again, “I think the first 
thing we need to do, according to this sheet, is clearly identify the problem.” Wren 
responded, “I think that should be easy. There are too many homeless people, that's 
the problem, right?” Selah spoke up, “Well, that’s pretty broad, I think what Ms. 
Nash is asking us to do is really focus in on a specific issue related to the general 
problem, does anyone agree?” Everyone nodded in agreement. Jason offered up a 
suggestion, “Why don’t we go around and each person say what they think the issue 
is?” Sedrick agreed, “I'll start, I think the issue we should focus on is lack of ade- 
quate, affordable housing in our community.” Selah was next, “I think unaddressed 
mental illness is the core issue.” Wren’s turn, “Hmm, well, I think the homeless are a 
big source of crime and that needs to be addressed.” Bex spoke up next, “It’s really a 
much bigger issue than all of that and I think if we really look at the homeless issue, 
we are going to find drug abuse at the core of every problem.” Roman then spoke, 
“My uncle is a Vietnam vet and he told me a lot of people are homeless because 
we don't take care of our veterans.” Then Wren said, “Aren't all of these related to 
homelessness? These are all valid courses of study in my opinion. I'm good with any 
one of these.” Sedrick turned to Chee, “What do you think, Chee?” Chee responded 
solemnly, “I think it’s sad that people don't take care of each other.” Sedrick spoke 
again, “So I think we have some good starting points here. Maybe if we frame some 
of these as questions like how Ms. Nash did in lecture yesterday we can narrow it 
down. Let’s think.” Roman spoke up first, “OK, well I don’t know if this is right but 
how about, ‘Should the government give more money to veterans?” Sedrick looked 
pleased, “Yes, that’s what she was saying! Remember?” Selah spoke next, “How 
about, ‘Does mental illness lead to homelessness?” “Good!” said Sedrick, “Anyone 
else?” Jason spoke next, “I sort of like what Chee was saying, so maybe something 
like ‘Do we have a moral responsibility to care for the homeless?’ Something like 
that?” Sedrick was writing everything down as he spoke, “These are really good. We 
can start with this.” Wren hesitated for a second then said, “Well, I think we need 
to talk about crime because if you look at the news almost every home robbery is 
committed by a homeless person.” Jason turned to Wren and said “Wren, are you 
kidding me? Every robbery?” Wren shrugged her shoulders, “Well, a lot of them do. 
I mean, if you're homeless where are you going to get money?” Sedrick stepped in 
and redirected the conversation, “OK, so we have some good ideas, let's zero in on 
these and then we can come up with a plan for our research. Deal?” Jason decided 
to drop the debate with Wren. The group was now on its way toward actually 
accomplishing something and he didn't want to derail the group with an argument. 


But he made a mental note to bring this topic up again with Wren, perhaps over a 
cup of coffee. Not to argue...but to engage in a healthy discussion about the topic. 
And who knew? Maybe this little group called the Explorers could actually produce 
something that might be important. 


LIDIA was riding high now that the show, “K-POPstar” was finally on the air and 
people were loving it. Audition tapes were flooding in and even the station's harsh- 
est critics were admitting that KPOP had finally hit the mark with the competition 
singing show. The show was a lot of work, but the rewards were coming in for 
their efforts, especially from KPOP’s parent company, WorldCom. Next month, the 
K-POPstar crew would be traveling to Hawaii, all expenses paid, for a three-day live 
remote broadcast. WorldCom had arranged for the crew to arrive two days early and 
stay behind three days after the broadcast as a reward. Everyone in the crew group 
was buzzing about it, Today, the group would be meeting to plan the live broadcast 
and iron out the logistics. Lidia entered the conference room (WorldCom provided 
the KPOP star crew a brand-new luxury conference room in the building) and saw 
everyone sitting already. There was a weird vibe in the room, an unsettling energy 
that she couldn't put her finger on, Standing at the end of the conference table 
were two men she had never seen before. Both were dressed in expensive navy- 
blue suits, as if they were wearing uniforms. Standing slightly behind them was a 
woman, mid 40s Lidia guessed, also dressed in a suit. “Have a seat,” one of the men 
said to her. Lidia sat and turned to Roxanne, “What's going on?” Roxanne just put 
her finger up to her lips to signal Lidia to be quiet. “OK, everyone is here so we'll get 
started. My name is Dan Martino and I am the Vice-President of Programming at 
WorldCom and this is Roger Feinske, Lead Counsel for WorldCom, and also here is 
Deborah Rich, from WorldCom Human Resources.” He turned to the woman and 
asked, “Debbie, what's your official title again?” The woman responded, “Director 
of Human Resources.” “OK, right,” said Dan. There was something about Dan 
that rubbed her the wrong way. Maybe it was how he dismissed the woman from 
Human Resources. Lidia looked around the table. Everyone was here . . . except 
Richard. Dan spoke again in a very loud, authoritative tone. “We wanted you to 
know that as of 8:30 a.m. this morning Richard Sperling is no longer employed by 
KPOP. Mr. Sperling has agreed to terminate his contract and will not be returning 
to KPOP or any WorldCom affiliate anytime in the future. The circumstances for 
Richard’s departure are confidential. It's a personnel issue and we are not at liberty 
to share with you the reason for his release. We are anticipating a lot of media cov- 
erage, So I’ve asked Roger to share with you our official response and instruction on 
how you are expected to respond as well.” 


The concerned and confused expressions of the group turned to shock. Lidia 
even heard one person let out an audible gasp. Roxanne, however, did not look 


surprised. Roger spoke next, “As Mr. Martino mentioned, I have a written release 
we will be giving to the press this afternoon, and I also have prepared a statement 
for you when you are contacted by the media or through any social media outlet” 
Lidia looked at the statement and it read, “We are saddened by the departure of 
Richard Sperling, but wish him the best in all of his endeavors. We will continue to 
provide the top-quality entertainment programming that you expect from KPOP 
and WorldCom.” Elijah read the statement out loud and asked, “So, all of us are 
supposed to say this without even knowing what's going on? What happened? 
What about the show? We need answers!” Dan turned to Deborah and motioned 
for her to speak, “I understand you are frustrated but this is a confidential person- 
nel matter.” Dan then spoke again. “Until further notice the show K-POPstar is on 
hold. We will run old programming until we get this sorted out. I know this is a 
shock for you so what I'd like you to do as a group is take some time to figure out 
how this show can regroup, rebrand, and move forward. You will all be paid for 
your time, of course, but wed like to get the program back on the air in about two 
to three weeks. Is that doable?” 


Roxanne responded, “Yes, it is. We will start right away.” “Good, thanks Roxanne, 
I'm going to leave this group with you. And again, I want to thank you all for stay- 
ing strong during this time. I know you will emerge as a stronger team after this.” 
With that, Dan and his associates left the room. Immediately, the group jumped on 
Roxanne, “You know something! Tell us!!!” Everyone seemed to shout at the same 
time. Roxanne quietly pulled out her phone and looked down at it and said, “Well, 
I don’t have to, it’s already on Twitter. Richard was fired for sexual harassment.” The 
group was stunned. Everyone knew Richard was a bully, but the harassment was 
something new. “Well, I’m not surprised” said Martina, “guys like that are always 
pigs” “Like what?” asked Elijah, “Bullies? Not all bullies sexually harass women, 
Martina.” Sudeep chimed in, “Oh no, here we go, now we are all going to get in 
trouble!” Roxanne tried to get the group on track. “Listen, yes, we are all going to 
be fired if we can't figure out how to make this show work. We are going to have to 
work together and come up with a plan. It’s going to require teamwork, creativity, 
a lot of listening, and research, We will have to figure out how to get our core audi- 
ence back after this. It’s important for you all to realize the problem isn’t Richard, 
the problem is much bigger than Richard and we have to prove to our audience that 
we get that.” 


Martina nodded in agreement and said, “Yeah, this isn’t just a Richard problem. 
Sadly, it's everywhere, and we can't ignore it.” Sudeep sighed. “Does this mean we 
aren't going to Hawaii?” Roxanne looked back at Sudeep and shook her head slowly 
back and forth, “No, Sudeep, we aren't going to Hawaii.” 
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So far, we have primarily covered the relational aspects of small group communi- 
cation styles, leadership, and conflict just to name a few. However, even in groups 
where members are gleefully sitting in a circle singing folk songs, there is an expec- 
tation in the real world for groups to perform. By “perform,” we mean fulfill their 
charge. It may be to complete a project, generate a new product idea, solve a prob- 
lem within the organization, or whatever outcome is expected of the group. The 
focus of this chapter is on how groups can improve productivity by identifying 
the issue, critically evaluating the problem, gathering and analyzing research, and 
developing a process to evaluate progress through self-assessment. 


©) IDENTIFYING THE ISSUE 


It is not uncommon for groups to immediately dive into a task without a firm 
understanding of their charge. In some cases, the task may be clearly identified and 
articulated, such as a work group assigned to create a branding strategy for a new 
product, or a committee in a government agency tasked with the responsibility of 
making recommendations for program funding. However, when the assignment is 
broad and open-ended, such as identifying a community problem and proposing 
solutions, many groups skip several important steps, including a thorough discus- 
sion to clarify and focus in on a specific issue. This is where discussion questions 
are most helpful because the nature of the question will drive the outcome. For 
example, a group may decide to dive into the issues surrounding animal overpop- 
ulation. They may begin brainstorming solutions before ever clarifying what they 
mean by “animal overpopulation.” Are they focusing on backyard breeders, spay 
and neuter clinics, or no-kill shelters? These are all questions that must be clarified 
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before beginning the problem-solving process. Discussion questions help groups 
talk through broad concepts to narrow their statement of purpose. 


ave 


@0 QUESTIONS OF FACT, VALUE, AND POLICY 


In other communication classes, such as argumentation, you will learn about prop- 
ositions of fact, value, and policy. Propositions are statements that express the sub- 
ject of a dispute and are the foundation for any good debate. For example, “The 
United States Federal Government should fully fund a college education” is a prop- 
osition of policy. When debated, the arguments will focus around the solution of 
funding an education. When framed in this light, the solution is already on the 
table, restricting creativity when exploring the issue. Therefore, the way we look at 
the issue in small groups is a bit different, framing the issues as questions. Starting 
with a well-constructed question allows a group to explore and implement the crit- 
ical thinking skills we will discuss throughout this chapter, and create an amazing 
springboard when we jump into problem solving in Chapter Eight. Specifically, we 
will look at questions of fact, value, and policy. 
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Questions of fact examine whether something is true or false. This is the most 
subjective of all three types of questions, because typically the discussion revolves 
around verifying facts and draws upon logic. For example, “Is the federal govern- 
ment withholding information about UFOs?” All discussion would revolve around 
evidence that either verifies or negates the argument that the government is with- 
holding information about UFOs. 


Questions of value examine the value or worth of something. For example, “Is gen- 
eral education a meaningful part of the bachelor’s degree?” The word “meaning- 
ful” focuses the discussion around the value of the general education. Answering 
this question would not lead to keeping or removing general education; it only 
examines the value and does not propose solutions. These discussions can be very 
important before a group even begins to think about problem solving, as they focus 
on core issues and identify what is really important to people. 
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Questions of policy focus on a specific plan or course of action to be followed. 
For example, “Should the State of California implement a fast food tax?” When 
we discuss questions of policy, there are several issues to explore. First, is there a 
reason why this question is on the table? What are the problems with the current 
system that make this an important discussion? For example, is there evidence that 
California has higher obesity rates because of fast food consumption? Groups must 
fully understand the problems before discussing solutions, otherwise how will they 
know what the solution will actually solve? Once the problems with the current 
system are isolated, they can then explore the solutions, and in this case, the merits 
of implementing a fast food tax. 


After a group determines a question to lead their work, they will start diving into 
the issues. It is tempting, and quite frankly easy, to create arguments based on our 
personal opinions, values, and what we believe in our gut to be true. However, this 
will lead to faulty reasoning that is unlikely to influence change. Therefore, it is 
important that we understand how to become effective critical thinkers. 


IN ACTION 


As a group, write a question of fact, value, and policy around one of the following 
topics: 
+ Video games and violence 


+ School uniforms 
+ The legal drinking age 


One of the challenges group members face is 
the ability to look at an issue in a logical, unbi- 
ased manner. This is particularly true when 
the topic deals with something that triggers an 
emotional response or is politically charged. 
The hallmark of an educated person is the 
ability to think critically. This means that we 
look at an issue through a process of inquiry 
that separates fact from emotion. 


‘As humans, we use reasoning skills on a daily basis to make sense of the world 
around us. Our reasoning skills allow us to draw conclusions and form new ideas. 
At times, we do this consciously, but we may also do this without much thought. 
For example, you are out of town and looking to get back on the freeway. Your 
phone does not have service, so without a map app you have to wing it. As you 
are driving around a residential neighborhood, you see several cars heading in the 
same direction. Logic tells you this may be the way to the freeway, because you 
often see many cars heading in the direction of a freeway. This is an example of 
reasoning. Since the days of Aristotle and Socrates, there have been three broad 
categories of reasoning: deductive, inductive, and causal. 


Deductive reasoning is when we draw a specific conclusion from general informa- 
tion that we already know. This is often thought of as logical reasoning and dates 
back to the most noted of rhetoricians, Aristotle, Deductive reasoning is commonly 
presented as a syllogism. A syllogism includes a major premise, a minor premise, 
and a conclusion. The deductive syllogism that shows up in nearly every logic text- 
book is: “All humans are mortal, Socrates is a human. Therefore, Socrates is mortal.” 
When we break it down, it looks like this: 


+ All humans are mortal (major premise). 
+ — Socrates is a human (minor premise). 
« Socrates is mortal (conclusion). 


This is an example of a syllogism that is easy to prove true, as it is a common truth 
that all humans are mortal. However, not all deductive syllogisms prove to be true, 
For example, “Cats like to take naps. I like to take naps. Therefore, I am a cat.” 
While I am sometimes jealous of my cat's ability to sleep all day without worry, I 
am clearly not a cat. 


So how does this apply to your groups? It is a common and often effective strategy 
to apply common knowledge and beliefs to an issue of focus. But be careful, you 
must be sure that the evidence supports the link between the major and minor 
premise, and therefore the conclusion. For example, “Drug and alcohol counseling 
is an effective step toward rehabilitation. The majority of homeless in our commu- 
nity are substance abusers. Therefore, drug and alcohol counseling would be an 
effective step toward rehabilitating our homeless.” This is most likely a syllogism 
that you would be able to support with logic and evidence. 


Inductive reasoning is essentially the opposite of deductive reasoning. Specifically, 
we reach conclusions based on definite observations (examples). It is the most com- 
mon form of logical reasoning; however, although it appears to be easy, do not be 
fooled. It is quite common that this form of reasoning can result in over-generalizing 
because the observations are not sufficient to draw a conclusion. For example, a 
teacher may make the following observation, “Marvin didn't take notes during my 
lecture and he failed the quiz, Jasmine didn't take notes during my lecture and she 
failed the quiz. Therefore, all of the students who didn't take notes during my lec- 
ture failed the quiz.” The conclusion that all students who did not take notes will 
fail is not necessarily true. The teacher is jumping to a conclusion without enough 
evidence to support it, or as you will learn when we discuss fallacies, a hasty gen- 
eralization. So, as your groups develop arguments based on a body of evidence, be 
sure that the body of evidence is broad enough to hold up your conclusions. Think 
of your evidence as the foundation of house. You want there to be enough examples 
that if one brick was knocked loose, the house would still stand. 


Causal reasoning is establishing a relationship based on cause and effect, or A 
causes B, It is also referred to as if/then reasoning. For example, “If start running 
every day, then my cardiovascular health will improve.” When using this form of 
reasoning we must keep in mind that causation is very difficult to prove. For exam- 
ple, let us say that we are arguing that fast food causes heart disease. We may find 
many examples of people who have heart disease and who regularly eat fast food. 
However, are we able to prove that fast food is the primary cause of their heart dis- 
ease? Do these individuals live active lifestyles? Are their meals other than fast food 
healthy? If we are not able to confidently answer “yes” to these questions, we are 
probably not able to isolate fast food as the cause for their heart disease. Therefore, 
when we are presenting an argument based on causal reasoning we need to prove 
that the cause existed prior to the effect, the cause led to the effect, and it is not 
likely that other causes created the effect. Note that it is far easier to prove correla- 
tion than causation. Correlation means that you can prove a relationship between 
two phenomena, but other factors may be in play, such as lifestyle in the example of 
fast food and heart disease. 


As groups not only start examining but also create arguments, they are suscep- 
tible to fallacies of reasoning. As discussed above, reasoning is not usually black 
and white. A fallacy can be defined as faulty reasoning and result in deceptive and 
disingenuous arguments, Fallacies can be intentional or unintentional in nature, 


and it is your responsibility as a group member to avoid fallacies in the arguments 
you present. It is also important that you do not rely on research founded in fal- 
lacy, which we will also discuss in this chapter. First, let us take a look at the most 
common fallacies: 


1. Ad populum—This bandwagon fallacy occurs when people try to prove a 
claim by arguing that most people agree with that claim. Just because a majority 
believes something, it does not make it correct. Let us go back to the idea 
that the government is withholding information about UFOs as an example. 
‘An argument that a survey indicates that “Ninety percent of the population 
believes the government is not telling us everything they know about UFOs” 
would be an instance of ad populum. Simply because everyone believes that the 
government is withholding information does not make it true. 

As a group, it is your burden to take a critical look at the evidence, as well 
as your own arguments, and be sure they are grounded in logical reason. This 
also applies to workplace groups. Simply because most of your coworkers 
agree with an idea, does not make it logical argument. More than likely your 
employer tasked you to think outside of the box. 

2, Ad hominem—Attacking the person rather than the argument. These 
character attacks are not founded on reason or logic, and do not belong in 
an ethical argument. These arguments are most commonly found in politics, 


as “mud-slinging” has unfortunately become the norm in a heated election. 
Often during election season, one candidate may start a “smear campaign” to 
tarnish their opponent's reputation. 

As your group explores various issues, you should focus on the true causes 
for the issue, rather than attacking those who disagree with you. It is also 
important in professional environments to stick to the arguments rather than 
attacking the people you work with. 

Appeal to fear—Using fear to gain compliance. This is another fallacy that turns 
up in group dynamics, as well as in group work. For example, a group member 
is simply not carrying their weight and consistently turns in work late. As an 
appeal to fear, they may say something like, “I heard that the teacher gives the 
whole group a lower grade if they are not able to work together effectively” This is 
merely an attempt to make sure group members do not give the teacher an earful. 

With respect to your group work, let us look at a group presenting on 
crime in their community as an example. While there may be a plethora of 
solid evidence about crime in the community, the group may state that we 
will all become victims of crime if we do not implement the group's plan. This 
argument is clearly an appeal to fear, and not founded in logic or reasoning. 
Appeal to pity—Provoking pity to distract from the truth and back your claim. 
This is another fallacy that can happen show up within a group’s dynamics, as 
well in group work. As an example, within the group setting, suppose a group 
member is always showing up late to meetings. When confronted their answer 
is, “['m sorry, but my boss isn’t letting me leave work on time. She said if I leave, 
she will dock my pay and I won't be able to afford my rent” There is a good 
chance they are appealing to the group’ pity, so they will not be angry. 

With respect to group work, as an example, a group is presenting on pet 

overpopulation. A go-to tactic for this topic is showing upsetting pictures of 
animals in cages in shelters waiting to be euthanized. Of course, the audience 
feels pity in response, which ultimately detracts from truly focusing on the 
issue. So, focus on your research and evidence. If it is a worthwhile issue, the 
evidence exists, you just need to look for it. 
Hasty generalization—Drawing a conclusion based on a small sample rather 
than a body of evidence. This is one of the most common fallacies, as groups 
can quickly latch on to a good example, stating it as truth. As an example, let us 
look at a group that is looking at overconsumption of fast food as a community 
issue. In their research, they find evidence in a local newspaper of a child who 
is 100 pounds overweight who consumes fast food on a daily basis. They then 
use this example to support a generalization that eating fast food every day 
will lead to morbid obesity. While this example may be an effective attention- 
getting strategy, the argument would require statistical evidence to prove that 
this is a typical outcome. Otherwise, the argument is a fallacy. 
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Slippery slope—Claiming that if we head down a path we will not be able 
to stop. For an example, this fallacy often comes up when groups look at the 
issues surrounding legalization of recreational marijuana. A commonly heard 
argument is that the legalization of marijuana will lead to legalization of all 
illegal drugs, ultimately leading to a society that is in chaos and full of drug- 
addicted individuals. This is easier than actually focusing on the issues specific 
to marijuana; however, it is a fallacy that should be avoided by focusing on the 
argument that is on the table. 


It is critically important that groups isolate a specific issue before moving for- 
ward with problem solving. The issue in question is typically presented in a 
question of fact, value, or policy. 

Deductive reasoning allows us to draw specific conclusions from informa- 
tion we already have, or a major premise. It is commonly presented as a syllo- 
gism and allows us to reason and draw conclusions as a part of everyday life. 
However, not all conclusions prove to be true. 

Inductive reasoning allows us to draw conclusions from observations, or 
examples. This form of generalizing is very common, but people often make 
the mistake of over-generalizing. 

Causal reasoning establishes a cause and effect relationship. This A-causes-B 
strategy is often grounded in our observations; however, it is very hard to prove 
causation. It is easier to establish correlation, which is a relationship between 
two phenomena, rather than arguing direct cause. 

‘There are many types of fallacies of reasoning. They can be intentional or 
unintentional; however, it is our burden as to examine our research, as well as 
our own arguments for fallacies of reasoning. 


IN ACTION _ 


Asa group, pull out your personal devices and go to the local newspaper's web- 
site. Go to that day’s letter to the editor section. Select an article and as a group 
identify the fallacies within the writer's arguments. Be prepared to share with 
the class. 
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While fallacies give us guidance on what we should not do, it is also important to 
focus on what we should do when stating an argument. Logician Stephen Toulmin 
is well known for development of the Toulmin Model.! He strived to create an 
accessible model for explaining arguments that could be understood by everyday 
people, not only logicians. The three basic elements of the model include a claim, 
grounds, and warrant. 


CLAIM 


‘The claim is the assertion or proposition that the arguer is trying to prove. For 
example, a group charged with focusing on homelessness in a particular com- 
munity may state the claim, “Homelessness is on the rise due to an increase in 
untreated mental illness.” There are four basic types of claims; fact, value, policy, 
and definition. In this case, the claim would be one of fact. 


GRouUNDS 


The grounds are the evidence to support your claim. Grounds may include statis- 
tics, examples, expert testimony, or skilled reasoning. Grounds should answer the 
questions, “How do you know this is true?” or “Why?” In this case, perhaps there 
is data available from the county health department that states that many of the 
homeless in the area are suffering from untreated mental illness. They may have 
longitudinal data (data that covers a longer time period) that indicate these num- 
bers have been increasing. Grounds often follow words such as “because” or “due 
to the fact that.” 


WARRANTS 


So, now that you have backed your claim with data about homelessness, you may 
think you have a pretty solid argument. However, there is an important piece 
missing—the warrant. The warrant is the inferential leap or “glue” that connects 
the grounds to the claim. Warrants may be implied (unstated) or may need to be 
spelled out, The warrant can be the most difficult part of building an argument. 
Warrants can be supported by: 


+ Ethos: source credibility 

+ Logos: logic and reasoning 

* Pathos: emotional appeals 

+ Value premises: shared values between the sender and receiver 


In the case of the homelessness claim above, some might argue that the grounds 
(the data regarding the rates mental illness in homeless) are enough to consider 
that this is an implied warrant. However, it could be reasonable to ask if being 
homeless leads to mental illness. If the answer is yes, the data would not support the 
claim. So, a warrant that includes evidence that many homeless were suffering from 
mental illness before they became homeless would provide the warrant or “glue” 
needed to link the claim to the grounds. 


THE TOULMIN MODEL 


Claim Grounds 


The Green Bay They have the best 
Packers will play in quarterback 
the Superbowl. in their division. 


As mentioned above, grounds may include examples, statistics, or expert testi- 
mony. It is not only important to find the evidence to support your claim but also 
to evaluate for credibility and relevance. 


EXAMPLES 


Examples are specific instances that support your claim. Examples tend to be the 
go-to form of evidence. After all, it is usually pretty easy to find examples, and they 
give the receiver something with which to connect. Examples can be an excellent 
form of evidence; however, they must be closely evaluated. Specific tests for exam- 
ples include: 


+ _ Isthere a sufficient number of examples to support your claim? If you Googled 
the one random example of a person that got purple spots from too much 
exercise, it is not enough. 


+ Are negative examples accounted for? If we do not address opposing view- 
points, it will leave doubt in the listener's mind. 

+ Are the examples truly relevant to the claim? Take a good, close look and make 
sure that the link to the claim is clear. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics are essentially a collection of quantitative data that serve as a numeric 
expression of examples. While examples allow us to “see” the evidence and connect 
to an issue, statistics validate the magnitude and impact of an issue. They can be 
very powerful to a listener. However, when using statistics, we must closely evaluate 
the methodology. Some specific things to look for include: 


+ _ Is the sample size large enough to represent the larger population? For exam- 
ple, we would not generalize about the entire college population based on data 
gathered from one of our course sections. 

+ Isthe population sampled appropriate? Meaning, was the sample drawn froma 
population similar to the one being cited in the study? For example, we would 
not sample students in communication classes to generalize about math majors. 

+ Who funded the study? We might raise an eyebrow to a study about genetically 
modified (GMO) foods funded by GMO seed producer, Monsanto. 


“That's what | want to say. See if you can find some 
Statistics to prove it.” 


Source: www.Cartoonstockcom 
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‘TESTIMONY 


Testimony includes statements or judgments by the advocate or an expert cited 
by the advocate. Testimony in the form of expert opinion is a popular form of 
evidence and can be highly credible when properly evaluated. Tests for testimony 
include: 


+ Credibility—Would the source be considered a competent and trustworthy 
source for this particular topic? For example, a quote from the surgeon general 
would be a credible source for health-related issues. 

+ Internal consistency—Is the testimony free from contradiction? For example, 
could somebody find a quote from the same source stating an opposite opin- 
ion? If so, this source would fail the test of internal consistency. 

+ Verifiability—Can it be proven that the testimony is accurate? If there is no 
way for the listener to verify the testimony as true, they may take issue with its 
use as evidence. 


INACTION = 


+  Asagroup, apply the Toulmin Model to develop a claim, grounds, and warrant 
around the two following topics: 
© Government-funded college education 
© Texting and driving 


You can “make up” your grounds for this exercise, but label them as example, sta- 
tistics, or testimony. 


Once your group has identified a topic, it is time to develop a research strategy. 
Start by determining what types of sources you will need, and start early. Most 
students grossly underestimate the time needed to properly conduct academic 
research. In addition, as you begin researching, you may find sources related to 
your topic that require you to revisit your original question or thesis statement. In 
their book, Research Matters, authors Howard and Taggart point out that research 
is a continuous process where one source may lead to a question or issue that did 
not surface in your initial discussions.* While it is important to stay focused on 


the issue, be flexible enough to consider you might have to 
make some minor adjustments if needed. 


Ty * 
LIBRARY 


The most logical place to start your research is the library. 
In the age of the internet, many students feel the library 
is a waste of time. “Why should I go to a building when 
I can surf the net in my jammies at home?” The answer 
is simple—the library is a tremendous source of informa- 
tion that is credible. Many of the sources are online, but if 
you are not familiar with your library's online search tools, 
libraries are staffed by experts called research librarians 
who can help you locate sources and show you how to con- 
duct online research. On most campuses, research librar- 
ians are available by appointment only and are booked in 
far advance, so it is important to schedule early. Rew Mhafan 


sis how we learned things before 
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Depending on your instructor, you may or may not be allowed to use nonacademic 
online resources, These are websites that are not part of the library's online research 
databases. As a general rule, most instructors at the very least are going to ask 
you to stick to URLs that are considered credible. These include .org (primarily 
noncommercial sites), .edu (educational sites), and .gov (official governmental sites 
including government sponsored research). That is not to say a com or a .net may 
not be credible, but the process for evaluating those sites requires more diligence 
on your part. Keep in mind that information on the internet is not guaranteed to 
be accurate. Given the proliferation of “fake news,” it is often difficult even to deter- 
mine authorship of a given site. Even when the author is noted, information may be 
presented as “fact” when in reality, it may be the author's opinion. 


Many libraries have posted guidelines on how to evaluate internet resources, and 
the guidelines are fairly similar. Another good source is Mary George’s book The 
Elements of Library Research: What Every Student Needs to Know? At the very 
minimum, your web sources should be evaluated using the following criteria: 


AUTHOR 


+ Isthe name of the author included on the site? 

+ Are the author's qualifications listed? The listed qualifications should include 
those such as education and years of experience in the field to demonstrate that 
they meet the qualifications to write on the topic. 


+ Does the author include their contact information on the page? 

+ Is therea link to any other pages that might reveal more about the author? 

* What does the domain name/URL reveal about the source of the information, 
if anything at all? Is it an .edu, .org, or .gov? Does the URL or domain name 
reveal a bias, such as ihatepublicschools.com? 

+ — Ifthe author/organization is not identified, ask yourself—why? 

+ Note: To find relevant information about the author, do a quick Google search 
and see what other sites and/or organizations they belong to. That may give you 
more insight. 


PURPOSE 


Understanding the purpose the site serves may help you determine the author's 
motive and assist you in evaluating the credibility of the content. 


+ Whois the intended audience? Is it scholars, experts in the field, or the general 
public? 

+ Ifnot clearly articulated (such as a mission statement), what do you think is the 
purpose of the site? Is it to educate, inform, persuade, or spread propaganda? 


OBJECTIVITY 


+ _ Is the information covered presented as fact or opinion? 

+ Does the author present the information in an objective and impartial manner? 

+ — Is the language free of emotionally charged words and biases? 

+ Is the author associated with a group or organization? 

+ Does theauthor reflect the views of the organization, or is ithis or her individual 
opinion? 


ACCURACY 


+ Are the sources for all information presented as fact listed for verification? 

« Does the author claim ownership of the accuracy of the information or list any 
type of disclaimer? 

«Can you verify any of the information through independent sources? 

+ Has the information been vetted by an independent reviewer? 

+ Is the information free of typos and grammatical errors? This is important 
because errors such as typos can indicate a lack of professionalism and also 
may indicate errors in the information as well. 


RELIABILITY AND CREDIBILITY 


+ Does the information appear to be valid, well researched, and supported by 
evidence that can be verified? 

+ Have any credible institutions (company, government, university, etc.) lent 
their name to this site as an endorsement? 

+ If it is an institution or organization, can it be researched? Is it a private or 
public organization? 

+ _ Is there another version of this information (journal article, book, newspaper) 
that can corroborate this information? 


CURRENCY 


+ Is the site maintained on a regular basis? Look for “last updated” or a “contact 
us” link to correct or update information. 
+ Is the information presented clearly labeled with source dates? 


Links 


+ Are there relevant links that provide more information or verify presented 
information? 
+ Are links still valid or do they lead to nonworking webpages? 


This is just a partial list of some of the criteria that can be used to evaluate websites. 
Again, your instructor may have very specific instructions on what types of internet 
sources you may use. Keep in mind the library has a plethora of databases you can 
use for your research. Using the library's databases will give you some assurance 
that the site is credible. And when in doubt, ask a librarian. They are experts in their 
field and can be a tremendous resource for your group project. 


IN ACTION ss 


+ As a group, agree on a topic to research for this assignment. Each member 
should find one academic and one nonacademic source about the topic and be 
prepared to discuss using the following questions as a guideline. 


How are the sources different in terms of writing style? Which source has more 


authority and why? Which source would you choose to use in a research paper or 
project? 


eR 


"I trust this site to tell the truth." 


‘Source: www.Cartoonstock.com 


A WORD ABOUT WIKIPEDIA 


A lot of students immediately turn to Wikipedia when starting a research proj- 
ect. Wikipedia is not a reliable source. Who says so? Wikipedia itself. Go to the 
Wikipedia page on Wikipedia. It is right there. “Wikipedia is not a reliable source.” 
Wikipedia is a collection of sources that can be edited at any time by anyone. There 
is no guarantee of the accuracy of information presented on Wikipedia. However, 
Wikipedia may have a good selection of primary sources on a topic that you can 
track down for yourself. Keep in mind that the information included in the citation 
could be totally inaccurate; so it is imperative for you to locate the primary source 
and read it for yourself and draw your own conclusions on how to use that material. 
But never, and we mean never, use Wikipedia as a primary source. 


@) SMALL GROUP SELF-ASSESSMENT 


One key to enhancing productivity is engaging in ongoing group self-assessments. 
Many groups wait until the project is complete to conduct an evaluation, and while 
there is tremendous value in conducting a thorough review at the end, it is just as 
important, if not more important, to have a process in place for evaluation during 
the project cycle. Regular evaluations, either formal or informal, serve to keep the 


group on track and help expose underlying issues 
that may be ignored if not brought to light. Using 
Adair’s model of teamwork, groups can conduct 
a self-evaluation based on his three dimensions 
of teamwork: Task, Team, and the Individual.‘ 
According to Adair, all three are interdependent 
and serve as indicators of a team’s effectiveness. 
For a more informal approach, the group can 
meet and have a discussion centered around 
questions designed to promote dialogue around 
task, team, and individual progress. The follow- 
ing are suggested questions for each dimension: 


© Alexander Supertramp/Shutterstock.com 


TASK 


+ _ Is the task clearly identified? Do we have a solid research issue/question to 
pursue? 

+ Dowe have the resources to complete the task? 

+ Are assignments clearly delineated? 

+ Are there any outstanding issues related to the task? 


TEAM 


+ Are we communicating on a regular basis? 

+ Are there any problems with our channels of communication? 

+ _ Isthe group open about conflict and handling issues in a timely manner? 
+ Are we growing as a team? Are we learning anything from each other? 

+ Are there any underlying issues that need to be dealt with as a team? 


INDIVIDUAL 


+ Are individual members feeling they are receiving the support they need? 

+ Are the expectations of each member's group experience being met? 

+  Istherea clear understanding of how individual roles affect the outcome of the 
group project? 

+ Are there any unspoken issues individual members need to express? 


Keep in mind that unexpected issues may emerge and catch the group by surprise. For 
example, a member may express frustration with how they are treated during meet- 
ings, Perhaps they feel marginalized or ignored. In order for the group’ self-evaluation 
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to work, the issue needs to be addressed.’ This is the value in ongoing assessments. 
Problems are discovered early so that midcourse corrections can be made. 


Organizational researcher Michael West suggests a similar model to Adair and 
states in order for teams to work effectively, they need to focus not only on the 
task dimension of the group, but on the social factors that influence how the team 
interacts interpersonally.* He recommends groups consistently review their stated 
objectives and reflect on the group’ climate, and how the group is handling con- 
flict. This can be part of a discussion as well. 


Another method of conducting a group's self-assessment is through observation. 
David Boddy, author of Management: An Introduction, outlines a process where 
one group member is assigned to observe the group during a meeting and take 
detailed notes as to what is said by who and nonverbal behaviors as well.’ We sug- 
gest a slight modification to Boddy’s observation method and propose the group 
record a meeting and review together to evaluate. You might think people will “per- 
form” and act unnatural, but as we all know from reality television, it does not take 
long before the camera becomes invisible. Question for reflection after the group 
reviews the recording may include: 


+ Who spoke and for how long? 

+ What did the members’ nonverbals communicate to the group? 

+ How were decisions made? 

+ What group roles could be identified? 

+ What was the group climate during the meeting? Was this meeting typical or 
were there factors that influenced a change in group climate? 


Recording a meeting may sound awkward at first, but the old saying is true: “The 
camera does not lie” This is a very accurate way to gauge how a group is performing 
as long as the reflective process is done in the spirit of wanting to increase produc- 
tivity, and not as a punitive process. 


Finally, the group may want a more formal process to evaluate productivity and 
effectiveness. While most evaluation instruments are designed for a final review 
of the group, some can be adapted to use as an ongoing assessment, like this one 
adapted from John Hopkins University. Members can complete the evaluation 
independently and discuss results as a team. 


PEER EVALUATION FORM FOR GRouP WoRK 


Your name 


Write the name of each of your group members in a separate column. For each per- 
son, indicate the extent to which you agree with the statement on the left, using a 
scale of 1-4 (1 = strongly disagree; 2 = disagree; 3 = agree; 4 = strongly agree), Total 
the numbers in each column. 


Evaluation Criteria Group Member: Group Member: Group Member: Group Member: 
Attends group meetings 

fegularly and arrives on 

time 


Contributes 
meaningfully to group 


Completes group 
assignments on time 


Prepares work ina 
quality manner 


Demonstrates a 
cooperative and 
supportive attitude 
Contributes significantly 
to the success of the 
project 


‘Adapted from a peer evaluation form developed at Johns Hopkins University (October 2006). 


Regardless of what method your group chooses to use for self-assessment, it is 
important to incorporate an ongoing schedule of evaluation to assess the group's 
productivity and performance before potential problems become unmanageable. 
This is true in the classroom environment as well as in a professional work team or 
committee. 
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‘The Toulmin Model allows us to form a solid argument by including a claim, 
grounds, and warrant. Warrants provide the link or “glue” between the claims 
and the grounds. They can be supported by ethos, logos, pathos, or values, and 
while one of the most difficult components to establish in an argument, they 
are also very important. 

Grounds may include examples, statistics, and testimony. There are many 
tests that can applied to grounds to ensure credibility, relevance, accuracy, and 
consistency. 

When a group develops a research strategy, it is critical that they use credible 
sources. Most college libraries have research librarians that can support stu- 
dents in developing a research strategy. It is very important that websites found 
outside of the library's database system are critically evaluated using the criteria 
discussed in this chapter. 

Wikipedia is NOT a credible primary source. It should only be used to find 
primary sources to further investigate. 

Groups should assess their effectiveness throughout a project, not only at the 
end. There are many forms of assessments, and any of them are fine as long as 


your group is assessing itself. 


@) KEY TE 


Ad hominem —attacking the person rather than the argument. 

Ad populum—a bandwagon fallacy that occurs when people try to prove a claim 
by arguing that most people agree with that claim. 

Appeal to fear—using fear to gain compliance. 

Appeal to pity—provoking pity to distract from the truth and support your claim. 

Causal reasoning—establishing a relationship based on cause and effect, or A 
causes B. It is also referred to as if/then reasoning. 

Claim—the assertion or proposition that the arguer is trying to prove. 

Deductive reasoning—drawing a specific conclusion from general information 
that we already know. 

Fallacy—faulty reasoning that can result in deceptive and disingenuous arguments. 

Grounds—the evidence to support your claim. 

Hasty generalization—drawing a conclusion based on a small sample rather than 
a body of evidence. 


Inductive reasoning—reaching conclusions based on definite observations. 
Questions of fact—questions to examine whether something is true or false. 
Questions of policy—questions to examine a specific plan or course of action to 
be followed. 
Questions of value—questions to examine the value or worth of something. 
Slippery slope—claiming that if we head down a path we will not be able to stop. 
Toulmin Model—a model created by logician Stephen Toulmin for explaining 
arguments that could be understood by everyday people, not only logicians. 
‘The three basic elements of the model include a claim, grounds, and warrant. 
Warrant—the inferential leap or “glue” that connects the grounds to the claim. 


JASON 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 


What process did the Explorers use to help identify their problem? 

What fallacies can you identify during the group's discussion? 

What resources might be helpful for the group during their research? 

Using the self-assessment model provided, how would you do evaluate each 
group member during this meeting? 


| LIDIA 


1. What did Roxanne mean when she said, “Richard is not the problem?” 

2. What fallacies can you identify during the group's conversation? 

3. What type of research will the group need to do in order to relaunch their 
program? 

4. If you were observing this meeting as part of a self-assessment, what types of 

notes would you have for each member? 


@) VIRTUAL GROUP APPLICATION 


Conducting a group self-assessment poses some challenges for virtual groups. 
Without consistent face-to-face contact, members can become isolated and begin 
to work independently with little or no direction. This makes self-assessment 
problematic. Some experts in the virtual team management world suggest 
self-assessment tools that are focused specifically on behaviors that are associated 
with virtual teams. Questions can be placed on a Likert scale (1 being very true to 
5, very untrue) and submitted through an anonymous site such as Survey Monkey. 
This allows the team members to review results without revealing their identity, 
Survey items for evaluation can include: 


+ I try my best to stay connected to my team online. 

+ _ Lavoid distractions or multitasking during virtual group meetings. 

+ T actively participate in group problem solving and decision making during 
virtual group meetings. 

+ I respond quickly to questions or requests from other virtual group members 
in a timely manner. 

+ _ I strive to use a friendly tone in all my online communications. 

+ Tam just as comfortable working in a virtual environment with my group as I 
am in face-to-face meetings. 

+ Imake myself available to the virtual group as much as possible. 

* I provide constructive feedback to my virtual team. 

+ Icelebrate milestones with my virtual team. 

+ [show interest in my virtual team member's personal interests. 


These are just a few examples of questions that each member can answer to gauge 
a group’ effectiveness and productivity. Survey questions can be customized to 
suit the group and/or project. Regular ongoing assessments are as important, if not 
more important, for the virtual group to remain on track. 


After studying this chapter, you will be able to: 

© Describe and demonstrate creative thinking in small grou ‘! i 
Explain the implementation of various methods for group srt 9 A 

© Understand and demonstrate the principles of effective blem ia 

© Create S.M.A.R.T goals and group action plans é 

© Apply chapter concepts to case studies 


JASON was stunned at how far the group had come over the semester. Here they 
were, the Explorers, back at Selah’s place to sort through their volunteer experience, 
research, and interviews in order to come up with some possible solutions to their 
chosen community problem. After the last meeting, the group had agreed to nar- 
row the focus of their topic to homelessness amongst veterans. It became evident 
through the subsequent discussions that narrowing in on veterans would make the 
project much more manageable. In addition, Roman, through his uncle, had some 
good contacts at the local veteran's hospital (VA). It was now time to comb through 
the mounds of material the group had collected and tackle the problem head-on. 
Sedrick spoke first, “I think we should step back and try to think through the prob- 
lem creatively. From what I have seen so far in our research, the programs in place 
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are fairly rigid. I don’t know if that’s because most of these programs come out of 
the military or what. I want us to all think outside the box.” Roman chimed in, 
“That's true to some extent, but remember most funding from government sources 
comes with a lot of regulations and strings so we can’t get too crazy.” Sedrick agreed 
but added, “Yup, but that shouldn't limit us at the beginning. We should just throw 
every idea out there and then sort through what will work and what won't” The 
group nodded in agreement. Sedrick spoke again, “Would someone be willing to 
take notes as we discuss? I brought a flip chart for us to use. That way, we can 
see ideas and make sure they are recorded.” Wren volunteered. Sedrick continued, 
“OK, so what do we ideally and realistically want to see happen?” Jason spoke up 
first, “I think if we could say our goal is to reduce homelessness amongst veterans 
10 percent in one year, then we will have a goal that is realistic. What do you think, 
should we take a vote?” Bex jumped in, “But we won't be here in a year, at least I 
won't be.” Sedrick responded, “Well, true, but remember Ms. Nash said these are 
all hypothetical so it doesn’t have to be implemented, although I think if we do this 
right we might be surprised, maybe someone will look at this and think we have 
some good ideas . .. who knows?” Selah agreed and added, “My friend took this 
course and they ended up implementing her group's plan to add healthy options 
to the cafeteria’s menu, so you never know.” Roman spoke next, “I think we should 
approach this as if it were real. I know my uncle’s friend at the VA hospital is really 
interested in seeing what we can do.” So far in the meeting, Chee had been silent. 
She finally spoke up and said to the group, “I don’t think this is an easy solution. I 
think it might be good to talk more first about why they are homeless. What hap- 
pened to them? Otherwise, we are just putting them somewhere without solving 
the real problem, right?” The group sat silent for a few seconds. “Hmmm, said 
Sedrick, “I think Chee has a good point. We can't just rush into a makeshift solu- 
tion. Does anyone have their notes on Ms. Nash's lecture on that discussion thing?” 
Selah responded, “Yeah, it’s called Deliberative Discussion, I have the notes, let me 
go print them out.” Roman turned to Chee, “Chee, you may be the quiet one in the 
group but when you speak, it really matters. Thank you.” Chee smiled. Selah came 
back in the room with the notes and passed them around the group. Wren stood at 
the flip chart as Sedrick announced, “OK, so here we go...” 


LIDIA entered the conference room for the group's first meeting since the 
announcement that Richard had been fired for sexual harassment. Roxanne was 
standing near a flip chart in the corner of the room. The rest of the group was seated 
around the conference table. Roxanne carefully moved the flip chart closer to the 
table, “We might need this,” she said. The tone in the room was a mixture of sadness 
and anxiety. No one knew quite what to expect, but their charge had been made 
clear by WorldCom—find a way to get K-POPstar back on the air, By now, the 
story was all over the news and social media. Richard had joined the ranks of many 


— 


other men in the industry who were being exposed for years of abuse. As a result, 
the show was on hiatus, and each week that passed by without it, KPOP’s reve- 
nue dropped. Advertisers had left and KPOP was being villainized not only by the 
media but also by their thousands and thousands of fans. Sudeep raised his hand 
to ask a question and Roxanne responded, “Yes?” Sudeep posed the question to the 
entire group, “Does anyone understand why we are here and what we are supposed 
to do? We didn't do anything wrong. What does this have to do with us?” Roxanne 
attempted to answer his question, “Sudeep, I know you didn't do anything wrong, 
but clearly there is a problem. We can’t go back and act like nothing happened. We 
have to figure out a way to let our fans know we get it and that something like this 
will never happen again.” Elijah spoke up next, “OK, so we get it. I'm with Sudeep, 
why can't we just do a short blip at the beginning of the show saying how sorry we 
are, it won't happen again, and we are donating to some charity or something?” 
Martina couldn't help herself, “Oh my gosh, you guys are not getting it!!!! That's 
the problem!” she screamed. Lidia was stunned. Martina was more upset than she 
had let on. She was tearing up and her face was beet red. Lidia leaned over and 
grabbed Martina’s hand, “It’s okay, we'll figure this out, it’s okay.” Roxanne stepped 
in, “I mentioned before that Richard is not the problem. He’ a product of a larger 
problem not only here at KPOP, but throughout the industry. Did you guys notice 
how Dan treated Deborah? How she stood behind him and Roger? This is a gender 
inequity problem. It’s a respect problem. It’s crawling all over this company, this 
industry, this nation.” Lidia spoke next, “I think I got a whiff of it when you were 
stepped over for the show, Roxanne. It didn’t make sense. I haven't been here that 
long and I’ve seen other examples as well.” Elijah and Sudeep sat silent. 


Finally, Elijah spoke up, “I kinda thought that was weird too, I mean Richard get- 
ting that show over Roxanne. You deserved it, Roxanne. And how he would blow 
you off in meetings. I would wonder, ‘Why doesn’t Ben see any of this?” Roxanne 
responded, “I know, but let's not make this about me right now. I think this is our 
opportunity to really make a difference. I think we can, as a team, take back to cor- 
porate some suggestions for real change. We can't act like this never happened and 
everything is fine. We need to take this time and really grapple with some tough 
issues, It won't be comfortable, but if we try, we can do it. We just need to be real, and 
we need to be brave. But we all need to be in. Are you guys all in?” Martina wiped 
away her tears, “I am,” she said softly. Lidia nodded yes. Roxanne turned to Sudeep 
and Elijah, “What about you guys?” Elijah responded, “I can’t speak for Sudeep but 
I can see how much this has hurt you, Martina. And Roxanne, Lidia, I'm sorry for 
anything you have had to go through too. I want to help be part of the change. I 
really do, But first I need to understand and I'll admit right now I really don’t under- 
stand. So, I think having this time to get everything out is good.” Sudeep nodded in 
agreement. Roxanne was relieved . . . the team was on board. “OK, well then let's get 


started, We have a lot to talk about. Who would like to be our recorder? We want 
to capture everything” “I'll take notes,” said Lidia. “Great, said Roxanne, “we just 
need a few ground rules. No judging, everyone gets to speak, be honest and don't be 
afraid. Got it?” Everyone nodded. Roxanne smiled, “OK, then let's start. . ” 


@) FOSTERING CREATIVE THINKING 


Great things are not done by impulse, but by a series of small 
things brought together.—Vincent Van Gogh 


Way CREATIVITY MATTERS 


When groups open the door to the creative process, they 
open up more opportunities for solving problems. Together, 
a group can potentially generate more innovative solutions 
i that far exceed what one individual can come up with alone. 
CREATIVITY Research has also shown that when groups engage in the 

creative process, members feel more satisfied with the group 
experience, and as a result, are more productive.' Why is this 
so? Because when people are allowed to break free and share ideas in a nonjudg- 
mental environment, they tend to feel more self-confident. 


Another benefit of creativity in groups is that it allows individual team members 
to build on the ideas of others. Creative thinking in groups can remove old ways of 
thinking and break through barriers that might otherwise be too difficult for one 
person alone, Through the creative process, members learn how to combine indi- 
vidual gifts and build on the talents of their teammates. The collaboration builds a 
level of enthusiasm and excitement throughout the group. Being creative as a group 
reduces individual risk as the group takes ownership of the ideas that emerge from 
brainstorming sessions.* The creative process brings the team together, and as a 
result, there is more ownership in final solutions. However, before groups can engage 
in creative thinking, they must be aware of some of the barriers to group creativity. 


BARRIERS TO GROUP CREATIVITY 


There are a number of obstacles that can inhibit creativity. Organizational scholar, 
John Adair, identified the seven most common barriers*: 


1. Negativity—not being able to see a problem as an opportunity and thinking 
that the problem is insurmountable. 


2. Fear of failure—seeing creative thinking as a risk; not wanting to expose 
themselves to the possibility that an idea may not work. 

3. Lack of quality thinking time—not allowing enough time for the creative 
process; getting impatient and desiring to rush to a solution. 

4. Over-conformance with rules and regulations—afraid to think outside the box; 
limiting ideas to what will fit into current standards. 

5. Making assumptions—abandoning ideas without considering the possibilities; 
assuming that solutions will not work without adequate data to support the 
rejection. 

6. Applying too much logic—not willing to let go and let the brainstorming process 
take off; too rigid and tied to traditional thinking. 

7, Thinking you are not creative—unwilling even to try thinking creatively; 
misconception about creativity that only a few gifted persons are creative. 


As a group, just being aware of these obstacles and talking through them can help 
the group to move on to the creative process. Next, we will look at a classical model 
of how creativity can flourish within a group. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Most theories surrounding creative thinking focus on the neurological aspect 
of how the brain works. For our purposes, we will focus on the process as first 
presented in 1926 by English social psychologist Graham Wallas in his book The 
Art of Thought. In this book, Wallas outlined the four stages of the creative pro- 
cess according to his own observations as a psychologist and through his analy- 
sis of the profiles of famous inventors. The stages are Preparation, Incubation, 
Illumination, and Implementation. 


Preparation Incubation Iiumination Verification 
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Step ONE: PREPARATION 


Step 1 involves defining the problem and identifying the need or desire for a solu- 
tion. Of course, the solution must be workable, which is why there is also a need to 
set up criteria beforehand that will verify the viability of the idea. Once this is done, 


the group can move on to the process of gathering data or valuable information 
needed to come up with this solution. 


Strep Two: INCUBATION 


This is the stage that may last as little as a few minutes, for several hours, or as long 
as several years, such as in the case of an extremely complex problem or the devel- 
opment of a new product. This is the stage where the group will use one or more 
brainstorming techniques to generate as many potential solutions as possible. The 
problem will then be worked through, taken apart, turned upside down, and thor- 
oughly examined. At this point, it is helpful for the group to step back a bit from the 
problem and try to look at it from different angles or perspectives. 


Srep THREE: ILLUMINATION 


This stage can be extremely exhilarating. Some call this the 
“aha moment” when the lightbulb goes on. The revelation can 
come from a single comment or idea or may be the culmi- 
nation of several ideas that can be merged. However, when 
it is presented, it is suddenly clear to the group that this idea 
just might work and will serve as the basis for a subsequent 
creative solution. 


Strep Four: VERIFICATION 


‘The final stage of the creative process entails carrying out var- 
ious activities to test the effectiveness of the proposed solu- 
tion obtained during the illumination stage. This is also where 
these insights and resulting ideas are checked to see if they hold potential to address 
the problem and meet the criteria that have been previously set during the first 
stage, which is the preparation stage. 


Engaging in the creative process sets the stage for the group to embark on the 
brainstorming process, where ideas can flow freely! 


There is truth in the old saying, “two heads are better than one.” Brainstorming 
as a group increases the number of ideas and solutions to a problem because the 
team is exposed to multiple perspectives. Each group member brings his or her 


own framework such as family history, culture, political, and religious views, that 
in turn reflect a unique viewpoint. The more diverse your group, the better your 
brainstorming sessions, 


Here are a few key points to remember during a brainstorming session: 


+ Clearly Identify the Issue/Topic Before the Session Begins 
Before the brainstorming session begins, ensure that every team member fully 
understands the issue/topic that will be discussed. 

+ Encourage Participation 
Create an environment where every team member feels comfortable sharing 
his or her ideas. Draw in those who are hesitant to speak and ensure that each 
group member is given equal time to contribute to the conversation. 

* Quantity Over Quality 
In the initial stages of the brainstorming process, do not filter out any ideas. 
Although some ideas may not be feasible or practical, allow them still to flow 
freely, and worry about the details later. 

+ Have Fun! 
Brainstorming should be a dynamic, interactive process, It allows your team to 
be creative and to speak freely without fear of being chastised or judged. This is 
not the place for technical, textbook solutions. Encourage your team members 
to get creative and really think outside the box. 


Brainstorming can be challenging in a group situation. Some members may not 
feel capable of coming up with creative, original ideas on their own, while others 
may not be comfortable sharing their ideas 


out loud. Below are some techniques that will v 5 | 
aid you in brainstorming. e 
id your group in brainstorming we a, 


BRAINWRITING 


Brainwriting is an effective brainstorming 
process that allows participants to write down 
their ideas regarding a problem or question on 
a sheet of paper. The principle is simple, but it 
is especially effective for those members who 
have anxiety about coming up with ideas on 
the spot and reduces the amount of extraneous 


chatter common during a regular out-loud brainstorming session. It also dissuades 
“groupthink,’ as one or two members are not able to dominate the process. 


ROLEPLAYING 


Looking at the problem with a different set of eyes will generate fresh ideas and 
give you a broader frame of reference for solutions. For example, if you are try- 
ing to come up with ideas for how to solve homelessness in the community, try 
brainstorming from different perspectives such as a homeless person, a city council 
member, or a concerned citizen. Stepping outside of yourself and looking at the 
problem from a different angle will allow you to see things that you would not have 
seen otherwise. 


Five W’s 


This method is often used by journalists and writers, but it can be applied to any 
brainstorming session, Breaking down the who, what, where, when, and why will 
help reveal details and provide a good overview of your problem or topic. Charting 
the five W’s can help your group to assess your full understanding of the issues 
before diving into the details. 


MIND MAPPING 


While simplistic, mind mapping can be a powerful brainstorming tool, especially 
for the visual learners in your team, Starting with a central idea as the main focal 
point of the map, your group will then add “branches” by linking concepts through 
association. A Mind Map can be as detailed or as general as you prefer. Your team 
may choose to do this process using Mind Mapping software, but pen and paper 
work equally well. Mind mapping is a quick, effective way to organize thoughts, as 
mind maps mimic the natural way our brains work, bouncing ideas off one another 
rather than thinking in a linear pattern. 


ROUND ROBIN 


For this method, members are typically placed in a circle. Each person will go 
around the circle and share their idea one by one until everyone has had a turn, 
This can be done verbally, or each member can write their ideas on a piece of paper 
and pass it on to the next member. This technique ensures that each member is 
participating and providing their original ideas without being influenced by the 
group majority. 


STEPLADDER TECHNIQUE 


Developed in 1992 by Janet Barnes-Farrell, Steven Rogelberg, 
and Charles Lowe, the Stepladder Technique allows an individ- 
ual member to think of their own ideas before being influenced 
by the larger group.’ This method of brainstorming promotes 
independence and dissuades members from “hiding” behind 
the voices of other more dominant participants. 


The process is relatively simple. Start with two team members 
and have them discuss the issue/topic. Then add a third mem- 
ber, without informing them of the ideas that have already 
been discussed, After all three members have shared their 
thoughts, they discuss solutions and options together. Repeat 
this process by adding a fourth member, and so on. After all 
team members have joined the discussion, jointly review all 
solutions and come to a decision together. 


This technique is most effective for groups of five to 15 people 

and is compatible with a variety of personality types. When 

executed properly, it can produce logical solutions that are supported by the major- 
ity of your team and reflect everyone’s honest and open opinions on the topic. 


Remember, there is no right or wrong way to brainstorm. Get innovative and see 
what works best for your group. Use post-its, drawings, notecards, poster boards, 
Google Docs, or any other medium available. Try meeting at a noisy coffee shop 
to get the creative juices flowing if the stuffy campus library is not working. Have 
everyone sit in silence or rapid-fire ideas out loud. Think about the problem, or do 
not think at all and see what happens! Explore all options and do what works best 
for your group. 


IN ACTION : 

+ As a group, choose two of the brainstorming techniques mentioned above. 
Then, use both techniques (one at a time) to brainstorm solutions for an 
increasing DUI (driving under the influnece) rate in your local community, 


When you are done, discuss the results. For example, was one technique easier for 


your group to use? Was one more fun than the other? 
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> GROUP DECISION MAKING 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF "THE RAND THINK TANK, Group decision making is a collective, participatory 
TEE ee soen Bi pean Picea an activity where each member’s ideas, concerns, and 
opinions impact the outcome. A team of individu- 
als will inevitably have a larger pool of knowledge, 
strengths, and personal experiences to draw from 
when making a decision, as opposed to a single 
individual. As each member gives their input, the 
group is exposed to a variety of viewpoints, which 
in turn will lead to more in-depth and productive 
analysis of the issue. The diversity of opinions will 
also lead to a greater number of ideas generated. 


When a decision is agreed upon by all members, 
there will be a vested interest in the follow-through. 
Coming to a collective decision as a team puts equal 
pressure on each member to contribute to the out- 
come. Problem-solving and decision making can 
also be an impactful experience for the group as 
a whole. Navigating through tough problems as 
a group can promote synergy, boost morale, and 
strengthen the team's bond. 


While group decision making has several advantages, it is not without its challenges. 
Coordinating schedules between multiple parties is never easy, and the larger the 
group, the more difficult it becomes. Scheduling a group meeting around a myriad 
of external factors such as kids, jobs, and other obligations can be a Herculean task 
in and of itself. 


Listening, processing, and analyzing numerous opinions/ideas can also be extremely 
time-consuming. This makes group decision making difficult in situations where a 
quick decision is necessary. 


There is also the threat to conform to the group in an attempt to avoid conflict, 
which is known as groupthink’, Groupthink was discussed in detail in Chapter Six 
and can harm effective decision making. Team members with stronger, louder per- 
sonalities may dominate the group, and others may feel social pressure to conform 
to the majority opinion, even if it is not the best solution. Groupthink can lead to 
a loss of creativity, lack of independent thinking, and absence of critical analysis of 
alternative solutions. 


% 164 | SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION 
iss 


Group decisions may also allow members to deny personal responsibility. It is easy 
to blame any issues on the team, instead of holding each member accountable. 


There are many factors to consider when deciding if a decision should be made 
individually or as a group. One is not inherently better than the other, but will 
depend on the project goals, available resources, and timeline. 


Individual Decision Making 


can generate the best 
ideas 

Easier to determine 
who is accountable 


Puts additional pres- 
sure on an individual 


Group Decision Making 


sity of ideas and 
more likely to generate 


Individuals can hide 
behind the group and 
avoid contributing to 
the team 


Can increase team 
cohesiveness 
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Just as there are several ways to brainstorm, decision making is also a multifac- 
eted process that will vary depending on the complexity of the problem, time con- 
straints, and the personalities of your team members. 


Lewin’s Force FIELD ANAYLSIS 


Force Field Analysis is a powerful strategic tool for complex decision making. 
Developed by social psychologist Kurt Lewin, this method outlines the driving 
forces (positive forces for change) versus restraining forces (obstacles to change) 
and can be applied to a variety of issues.” In short, driving forces promote change, 
while restraining forces fight to keep things as is. In order for change to occur, there 
must be a shift in the balance of power between these forces. Force Field Analysis 
will give your group a comprehensive overview of the competing forces and the 
factors that must be addressed if change is to be successful. 


Let us further breakdown Force Field Analysis by using the example of funding for 
public education. 


1. Define the Problem or Change You Want to See 
Public schools need more funding. 

2. Brainstorm or Mind Map the Driving Forces 
Increased funding will provide necessary resources for students (textbooks, 
computers, extracurricular activities). Students’ test scores will increase with 
additional resources. Schools will be able to hire and retain more qualified 
educators if they are able to pay them more money. 

3. Brainstorm the Restraining Forces 
There is not enough money in the city budget to increase funding and investing 
more money in public schools will take away money from other programs 
such as public safety. Increasing public school funding may cause tax rates to 
increase, which will negatively affect taxpayers. 

4, Evaluate the Driving and Restraining Forces 
Each driving and restraining force should be evaluated according to either the 
merits (driving) or costs (restraining). The amount of driving or restraining 
forces is not as important as the final impact on the proposed solution. For 
example, test scores may be more important than the impact of increased taxes 
on the community. 

5. Review 
Prioritize the driving and restraining forces in order to determine the true cost 
of implementation. For example, you may have as first priority the need to 
attract and retain more qualified educators as a driving force. 


6. Strategize Either Strengthening the Driving Forces or Weakening the 
Restraining Forces 
Carefully review the list and see which forces you can either eliminate or reduce 
the impact. For example, other sources of revenue could offset the restraining 
force of increased taxes. 

7. Prioritize Action Steps 
Develop an action plan to support the goal. Later in this chapter, we will discuss 
how to develop an action plan. 


IN ACTION in 


+ Asa group, consider the solutions you brainstormed in the previous “In Ac- 
tion” regarding an increasing rate of DUIs. Now determine what some of the 
driving and restraining forces might be. 


NoMINAL Group TECHNIQUE 
DRIVING 
Nominal Group Technique (NGT) is an interactive, FORCES 


structured decision-making tool that requires partic- 
ipation of every group member. This technique was 
originally developed by Delbecq and VandeVen to 
prevent a single member from dominating the con- 
versation and persuade the more passive group mem- 
bers to contribute, and it results in a set of prioritized 
recommendations or solutions. * 


RESTRAINING 
FORCES 


| 


First, each group member will give their opinion on 
the issue at hand, This can be done out loud or silently 
by writing on a piece of paper. Ideas are then recorded 
on a flip chart. Next, the group will rank the ideas or vote for the most favorable 
(out loud or privately). The idea with the most points or highest ranking is selected. 
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As with any decision-making tool, there are advantages and disadvantages with this 
technique, One of the main advantages of NGT is the opportunity for equal partic- 
ipation among all members. Having each team member come up with ideas on his 
or her own as opposed to the whole team will lessen extraneous chatter. Conversely, 
NGT can be a time-consuming process and is not feasible if a decision needs to be 
made quickly. 
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Because ideas are conceptualized indi- 
vidually, the lack of group dialogue 
may hinder the evolution of creative 
ideas. 


4” DECISION TREES 


Decision trees can help break down a 
DECISION TREE complex problem by utilizing a tree- 
like diagram. A decision tree will start 
with a central core idea or decision that 
needs to be made, and group mem- 
bers will then map possible outcomes 
(branches). The tree can be hand drawn 
or created using decision tree software. A decision tree can help members to visu- 
alize the pros/cons of each possible course of action in order to make an informed 
decision. 


Majority RULE 


Majority rule refers to a decision-making process in which each member of the 
group is given a single vote and the option receiving the greatest number of votes 
is selected. This strategy is commonly used in decision making because it is quick, 
simple, and promotes fairness, especially when the group has several members. 
While this method can be effective, it does not require the group to unanimously 
come to a mutually agreed upon solution, which may cause resentment or tension 
if some members are opposed to the decision. 


CONSENSUS 


Consensus is another decision-making process that requires the entire group to 
agree regarding a decision, This process can be very time-consuming as the group 
must work through any concerns members may have, and sometimes modify the 
resolution to address these concerns. Coming to a consensus can be a very inter- 
personal, interactive process and requires a healthy environment where respect- 
ful dialogue and a free-flowing exchange of ideas is encouraged. There is always 
a risk of groupthink when striving for a consensus among group members, as 
some participants may choose to withhold their opinions/ideas in fear of causing 
disharmony in the group. 


TAKEAWAYS 


+ Creative thinking in groups allows for opportunity and innovation. Adair iden- 
tified seven barriers to group creativity, and Wallas outlined four steps in the 
creative process, 

+ Group brainstorming allows for a free flow of ideas in problem-solving and 
great diversity in thoughts. There are many different formats for brainstorm- 
ing, but what is important is to choose one that works well for the group. 

+ There are many factors to consider when deciding to solve a problem as a group 
or individual including the project goals, available resources, and time con- 
straints for decision making. 

+ Lewan's Force Field Analysis examines driving and competing sources for 
complex decision making. It provides an in-depth look at factors that must be 
addressed in order to implement meaningful change. 

+ Nominal Group Technique is a decision making tool that ensures participation 
from all group members by requiring each member to contribute possible solu- 
tions and then ranking them as a group. 

+ Decision trees can assist in complex decision making, whereas majority rule 
and consensus can facilitate quicker decisions. 


@) PROBLEM-SOLVING STRATEGIES 


DELIBERATIVE DIscUSSION 


As mentioned in Chapter Seven, it is critical to have a clear understanding of the 
problem and some of the obstacles that the group might face. One way to have 
a deeper understanding of a complex problem is 
through deliberative discussion. Deliberative dis- 
cussion is a form of dialogue that seeks to find the 
best course of action for complex problems. 


Deliberative discussion dates back to the ancient 
Greeks when Aristotle said, “We deliberate not 
about ends, but about the means to attain ends.” 
In other words, the process of exploring new 
ideas and perspectives from different viewpoints 
becomes the objective rather than rushing to a 
resolution. The Greeks understood that they could 
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attain deeper insights and understanding by reasoning, questioning, and probing 
each other in collaboration than they would on their own. 


The process of deliberative discussion can take many forms, but typically, a small 
group discussion of this type is led by an impartial facilitator who helps guide the 
participants through a series of questions designed to stimulate dialogue that goes 
beyond the surface and results in a deeper understanding of complex social and 
political issues. The facilitator is aided by a recorder to make sure that important 
ideas are captured for later review and analysis. Deliberative discussion seeks to 
suspend judgement and traditional thinking. This allows participants to think in 
new ways and from new perspectives about the question at hand. The process of 
deliberation itself can lead participants down many pathsas the discussion unfolds. 
For example, a deliberative discussion focusing on neighborhood crime can lead to 
a broader set of issues including at-risk youth or poverty.'° 


Small groups come together for many reasons, and each individual brings a differ- 
ent set of experiences and values to the table. The goal of deliberative discussion is 
not only to talk through issues as a group but also to think together, which involves 
listening deeply to other points of view and seeking to understand, not just hear, 
what others are saying. Deliberative discussion seeks to bring unexamined assump- 
tions forward, and hopefully out of the experience, a common understanding can 
be reached. Deliberative discussion does not always result in consensus, but if done 
properly, it can produce a collective understanding and judgement that reflects the 
group as a whole, even when individuals disagree. 


Key to a successful deliberative discussion is the willingness of the participants to 
listen carefully to others without judgment and make a conscious effort to keep an 
open mind. This does not mean that everyone in the group needs to agree—in fact, 
it is the opposite. Diverse thinking will enrich the dialogue as different perspectives 
are brought forth. There is no need to fear conflict as long as members remain 
respectful. Finally, do not be afraid to share personal stories or experiences. Your 
voice is important and your perspective is valuable. 


After a thorough discussion, the group should emerge with a better understanding of 
the issue and can now begin the process of problem-solving. POSSIbilities is a model 
that we developed to help your group in the problem-solving process. It is based on 
other five-step problem-solving models but has been simplified for ease of application. 


POSSIBILITIES PROBLEM-SOLVING MODEL 


After identifying an issue that needs intervention, your group is ready to begin 
the process of problem solving. All groups, organizations, communities, states, 


and nations face issues that need intervention, but groups, even in the real world, 
cannot solve them all. When groups set out to tackle an issue, they need to be 
specific about the target. Consider the following community issue statements: (a) 
“Unemployment in Gotham City is increasing 10 percent each year,” (b) “Gotham 
City hasa six-percent unemployment rate,” or (c) “Unemployment in Gotham City” 
These are such different statements with different implications for problem solving. 


The first statement implies that unemployment is increasing at an unacceptable 
rate, As we begin our research, we know that we must investigate the reasons for 
the growth in unemployment in order to solve the problem. Perhaps our goal is to 
stop the increase, thus stabilizing the rate. 


‘The second statement implies that the rate is too high. As we begin our research, 
we will look at the causes of unemployment, and perhaps, we will implement a 
solution that will result in a reduction in unemployment. 


The third statement tells us absolutely nothing. Is unemployment growing or is it 
under control and not to be worried about right now? If you began problem solv- 
ing with this statement guiding your work, your group will be confused, making it 
difficult to accomplish meaningful results. 


So, before you begin the problem-solving process, do some research. Choose an 
issue that needs intervention. Be specific about the issues at hand, and make sure 
that the group is agreement. Once you have selected an issue, you can begin work- 
ing through the following steps to solve the problem: 


Strep 1—THE POTENTIAL 


Many groups will begin problem solving by focusing on the problems. However, we 
believe that starting with the desired outcome allows us to start with a goal in mind, 
thus generating excitement for the project. Therefore, the first step is to identify the 
possibilities and describe the desired situation. Be specific as you do this. Using the 
unemployment example, maybe the desired situation is a 10-percent decrease in 
unemployment with more meaningful long-term opportunities for employment. 
Please be careful not to identify solutions at this point. For example, you would 
not want to say a 10-percent decrease in employment through a fully funded job 
training program. Proposing job training at this point hinders creative and critical 
thinking and imposes early limits on possible solutions. 


STEP 2—THE OBSTACLES 


Now you know two things: where you are and where you want to be. The next 
step is to figure out what obstacles are in the way of reaching your destination. 
Considering the unemployment example, Gotham City may be facing several 
obstacles. Perhaps they are experiencing a recession or a major manufacturing 
plant has closed down. Another possibility is lack of local workforce training. All 
these may be potential obstacles to lower the unemployment rate. So rather than 
simply lamenting about the problem, we are taking a focused look at everything 
standing in the way of the possibilities. 


Step 3—IDEAL SOLUTIONS 


Your group now has an excellent understanding of the current situation, specif- 
ically what the issues are and what exactly is standing in the way of the desired 
outcome. Now it is time to brainstorm. This is the time to withhold judgement and 
exercise your most creative thinking. Money is not an object, politics will not stand 
in your way, and the sky is the limit. Think of all possible solutions. Lay them all out 
there and analyze the pros and cons. When your group shares their final project, be 
sure to discuss all the possible solutions and what were identified as pros and cons. 
You may have completely pulled them off the table, but if your group thought of it, 
you can be sure your audience will too, and if you fail to mention it, they may not 
be open to your proposed plan. 


At the end of this step, describe what would be the ideal solution in a perfect world. 
Perhaps, the ideal solution for Gotham City is a brand new state-of-the-art job 
training facility in the heart of downtown, right in the middle of the social service 
agencies. Who knows, there might even be a superhero training program, because 
in this phase, we suspend all judgment. 


STEP 4—SELECTING AN APPROPRIATE SOLUTION 


Now that we have some great ideas, it is time to work within the scope of reality. 
We all know that budgets are not endless and every major decision has political 
implications. For example, a full-scale job training facility in the heart of Gotham 
City might not be possible. First, where will the money come from? Second, it will 
take six years to build it, and unemployment is a current issue and if delayed, it 
will only get worse. Third, the city is land-locked and nobody is willing to give up 
their premium real estate. But perhaps, we can take that idea and try to work it into 
existing structures. The local community college could offer an occupational train- 
ing program. They have all the infrastructure in place and access to state funding, 
so it would require purchasing of needed equipment, hiring qualified faculty, and 
adding the classes. And even better, those needing the job training will be eligible 
for financial aid, thus helping them to fund their education. This is doable! 


STEP 5—IMPLEMENTATION 


Even the best ideas will not survive if they are not attached to a specific plan. This 
is where implementation comes into play. In this step, you must be very specific as 
to what is going to be done, who is responsible for making it happen, and what the 
exact timeline is. For example, the first step in implementation could be for the group 
leader to meet the President of Gotham City College to discuss the plan. If she is 
open to the idea, the second step is to do a full-scale presentation including a detailed 
timeline and proposal to the President and her staff. The implementation plan should 
include all steps leading up to the first day of classes at Gotham City College. 


Following the steps to effective problem solving leads us to solutions that get to the 
heart of the issue, hopefully resulting in meaningful change. The example used here 
is one facing the fictitious community of Gotham City, but these steps can also be 
applied to personal and professional issues to ensure well thought-out decisions. 


IN ACTION 


+ _ Asa group, think of an issue that a family group might face. Then, briefly out- 
line the five steps in the POSSIbilities model, as the text does with Gotham City. 


After your group completes the family group example, move on to the workplace. 
‘Think of an issue a work team might face and briefly work through the steps. 


You are not using research at this point, you are simply working through the steps 
to develop understanding. If you are stuck, ask for help! 


+ Asa group, decide which problem-solving strategy would be the best tool for a 
group to develop solutions for the following issues: 
© An unusually high dropout rate at a particular high school. 


© A high level of auto theft in a community. 
© An increasing teen pregnancy rate in a community. 


“The greater the loyalty of the group toward the group, the greater is the motivation 
among members to achieve the goals of the group, and the greater the probability 
that the group will achieve its goals.” —Renis Likert 


Locke’s GOALs SETTING THEORY 


After there is a clear understanding of the group's focus, the next step is to create 
goals. Goal setting is a fundamental step toward achieving desired outcomes. 
Dr. Edwin Locke, a pioneer in motivational theory, described goal setting as one 
of the most fundamental ways to increase employee productivity. Locke's research 
demonstrated a direct relationship between the level of difficulty and specificity of 
a goal and people's performance of a task.'' Locke asserted that very specific and 
challenging goals were more effective than vague and easy goals. Telling someone 
“just try your best” without specific criteria is much less effective than “demon- 
strate a 30-percent increase in sales.” Likewise, goals that are too easy, according 
to Locke, do not motivate employees as much as challenging goals because it is 
much more rewarding to achieve a higher standard. However, as we will discuss 
later, it is also important to make sure goals are not too hard—in other words, 
unattainable. 


In later years, Locke teamed up with researcher Dr. Gary Latham and developed 
what is now sometimes referred to as the Five Principles of Goal Setting. Adding 
to the dimensions of clarity and challenge, Locke and Latham included three other 
important principles of goal setting: commitment, feedback, and task complexity.'* 
Locke and Latham argue that effective goal setting not only provides clear direc- 
tion, but it also improves morale and increases productivity.'* Although the focus 
of Locke and Latham’ research was on employee productivity and organizations, 


their principles of goal setting are applicable to small group work. When a group 
has clear goals that are agreed upon, the probability of success is much higher.'* 
What follows is a breakdown of each of the five principles as described by Locke 
and Latham. 


FIVE PRINCIPLES OF GOAL SETTING 


1. Clarity: Goals need to be written in clear language that the entire group 
understands. Avoid ambiguous language and broad, sweeping terms such 
as “big improvements.” What does “big” mean, and how will you define 
“improvements?” When a goal is vague or expressed in general terms, it greatly 
reduces motivational value. 

2, Challenge: Studies have proven that people will respond positively to goals 
they perceive as challenging in order to demonstrate their level of achievement. 
If the bar is set too low, there is little incentive for group members to perform. 
People equate “easy” with “not important,” so create goals that push people to 
perform, but not too difficult as to make them unachievable. 

3. Commitment: Goals should be created as a group and not left to the leader to 
impose on group members. There needs to be “buy-in,” and members are more 
likely to commit to goals they have been a part of creating. There also needs to 
be a clear understanding once the goals are identified that these are team goals 
that supersede individual goals, “All for one and one for all.” 

4, Feedback: Group members should regularly review goals and provide honest 
feedback to see if any adjustments need to be made. While goals should not 
be “wishy-washy,” they should be flexible in case something is not working as 
planned. Regular assessments should be conducted to stay on track. We will 
discuss group self-assessments later in this chapter. 

5. Task complexity: For goals that are unusually complex or demanding, factor in 
the extra effort that will be needed to achieve the goal. Be patient with members 
who may not have the level of ability to achieve the goal and consider breaki ng 
the goal down into “sub-goals” to reduce the stress on the group. 


S.M.A.R.T. GOALS 


There are literally thousands and thousands of books on how to develop goals. 
‘The 80s “new management style” gave us “Total Quality Management,” “Manage- 
ment by Objectives,” and other gems, and while most ideas have long faded away, 
George T. Doran’s $.M.A.R.T. goals method remains popular for developing indi- 
vidual, group, or organizational goals. Doran, a consultant and former Director of 
Corporate Planning for Washington Water Power Company, published his paper 


“There’s a S.M.A.R.T. Way to Write Man- 
agement’s Goals and Objectives” in 1981, 
and itis still used in companies and orga- 
nizations worldwide today.'* While there 
Measurable vant have been variations on the terms used, 
the acronym S.M.A.R.T. has remained 
the same. Studies have shown that even 
though S.M.A.R.T. comes out of an era 
known for overused management clichés 
and bad fashion choices, it remains as 
one of the most effective ways to develop 
goals.'® 
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Specific—Goals should be clear and specific. One way to clarify goals is to use the 
five “W” questions used by journalists: Who, What, When, Where, and Why. For 
example: 


+ Whois involved in this goal? 

+ What do we wish to accomplish? 

+ When does this goal need to be achieved? 

+ Where will this goal be implemented? 

+ Whyare we creating this goal in the first place? 


Measurable—It is important that you are able to measure goal attainment so that 
you can monitor progress and know when you have achieved success, 


Attainable—Good intentions do not count when it comes to achieving goals. You 
can have the loftiest and most noble of goals, but if they are not attainable, then you 
will fail. It is OK to set the bar high, but if no one on your team can reach it, then 
what is the point? 


Relevant—Your group may develop a goal that is seen as a priority, but if the 
affected party does not agree, then the goal is irrelevant. As you establish goals, 
check with the organization or agency to see if the goal is one that is, indeed, nec- 
essary. Questions that should be answered at the very least include the following: 


+ _ Is this goal directly related to the issue under study? 

* Does this goal match the organization's efforts/needs? 
+ _ Isthis the right time to implement this goal? 

+ Are there resources to support its implementation? 
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Time-Bound—Goals are not like wishes or dreams. It is not a matter of “someday 
wei like to do this.” Goals should be tied to a specific target date and should be set 
within a reasonable period of time. Target dates that are longer than three years 
(for major goals such as a complete organizational overhaul) will be forgotten and 
members will lose interest. Even larger goals with longer deadlines should include 
“milestone” dates to evaluate progress. 

: Thankfully 80s fashion 
has come and gone, 
but S.M.AR.T. goals 
remain! 
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@) CREATING ACTION PLANS 


An action plan details the steps needed to carry out the tasks necessary to meet 
group goals. Think of an action plan as a roadmap of how to get to your desti- 
nation. Each step must be clearly defined, 
including time frames for completion and 
specific assignments for group members. 
Having a written action plan will assure 
accountability and keep the group on track. 
‘The important steps in creating an action 
plan are as follows: 


* Create tasks—Review your goal(s) and 
determine what needs to be done to 
achieve the goal. For example, one goal 
might be “improve communication 
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between management and staff.” A task related to that goal might be 
“develop a weekly electronic newsletter” or “create monthly informal lunch 
get-togethers.” 

+ Prioritize taskks—The next step is to prioritize tasks based on a number of 
factors including what resources will be needed to carry out the task, such as 
money and staff. Group members should also evaluate the viability of the task, 
in other words, is the task doable? Will the task have enough buy-in? 

+ Assign tasks based on skills—Tasks should be assigned to those members who 
have the capabilities to complete them. For example, in the case of a newsletter 
to improve communication, it would be wise to assign that task to someone in 
the group with writing skills. As it is an electronic newsletter, a group member 
with technical skills would be the best choice for implementation and distri- 
bution. 

+ Assign due dates—Tasks do not become real until they have a due date. By put- 
ting a time frame on a task, members are making a commitment to complete 
the project. The date can be a “hard” date (drop-dead, must-be-done-by date) 
ora “soft” date (done by early spring). Keep in mind that “hard” dates are easier 
to keep and also serve to keep the group motivated and on track. 


It is important to develop a spreadsheet for each goal. List the tasks necessary to 
achieve the goal in the order in which they will be performed. Indicate who is 
responsible for completing each task and the date it is to be completed. Use the last 
column to note the date on which the task is actually completed. 


Action plans should be regularly reviewed at each meeting to gauge progress toward 
goals. Be sure to distribute action plans to all members, as well as post action plans 
to group discussion boards or websites. Having physical copies of action plans 
in members’ hands is extremely valuable, especially when reviewing progress at 
meetings. Be sure to ask each person to report on progress for their assigned tasks. 
Celebrate accomplishments to encourage the group as each task is completed. 


ACTION 


+ Asa group, using the Explorers’ goal of reducing homelessness amongst veter- 
ans by 10 percent in one year, create an action plan that might be used by the 


TAKEAWAYS 


+ Deliberative discussion focuses on in-depth dialogue in order to dig deep and 
get to the root of an issue before trying to solve it, POSSIbilites provides a five- 
step model for solving specific issues. 

Locke's Goal Setting Theory asserts that specific and challenging goals are more 
effective than vague and easily achieved goals. The five principles of goal setting 
include clarity, challenge, commitment, feedback, and task complexity. 


Doran's S.M.A.R.T. goal-setting method provides guidance in setting effective 
goals. This method suggests that goals are Specific, Measurable, Attainable, 
Relevant, and Time-Bound. 

Action Plans provide groups with a working document to ensure success- 
ful implantation of strategies to achieve goals. Action plans detail each task 
including responsible persons and timelines for completion. The specific steps 
to action planning include the following: creating tasks, prioritizing tasks, 
assigning tasks based on skills, and assigning due dates. 


©) KEY TER 


Action plans—written documents detailing the steps needed to carry out the tasks 
necessary to meet group goals. 

Brainstorming—process of free-flowing thought to generate ideas during cre- 
ative process. Some techniques include Brainwriting, Round Robin, 5W’s, Role 
Playing, Mind Mapping, Stepladder. 

Consensus—a decision-making process that requires the entire group to agree 
regarding a decision. 

Creative process—developed by Graham Wallas and includes four stages: prepara- 
tion, incubation, illumination, and implementation. 

Decision Trees—tree-like diagrams that lead members through a series of yes or 
no responses to arrive at a decision. 

Deliberative discussion—a form of dialogue that seeks to find the best course of 
action for complex problems. 

Force Field Analysis—developed by social psychologist Kurt Lewin, outlines the 
driving forces (positive forces for change) versus restraining forces (obstacles 
to change) and can be applied to a variety of issues. 

Majority Rule—refers to a decision-making rule in which each member of the 
group is given a single vote and the option receiving the greatest number of 
votes is selected. 


Nominal Group Technique (NGT)—an interactive, structured decision-making 
tool that requires participation from every group member. 

POSSIbilities Problem-Solving Model—a five-step process designed to help solve 
problems. Steps include focusing on potential, identifying obstacles, proposing 
ideal solutions, selecting appropriate solution, and implementation. 

S.M.A.R.T. Goals—Method developed by George T. Doran for developing goals 
that are specific, measurable, relevant, and time-bound. 


JASON 


1. How well do you think the group did in narrowing their problem statement? 
How would you evaluate Jason's proposed goal using the S.M.A.R.T. goals 
process? 

3. What decision-making processes can you identify during the group meeting? 

4. What approach to problem-solving would work best for this situation? 


LIDIA 


How would you describe the group's process for identifying the problem? 
What issues might be addressed during a deliberative discussion? 

What decision-making processes can you identify during the meeting? 

How would you assess Elijah and Sudeep’s attitudes toward the problem? What 
might change their perspective? 


PeEnr 


Virtual groups have some advantages when it comes to convenience, but what hap- 
pens when members need to come together to brainstorm? As e-mail and texting 
pose limitations, more and more virtual groups are now looking at tools that allow 
members to use cloud-based document storage or even better, real-time online col- 
laboration. 


There are many online brainstorming programs that make the process easier for 
groups and allow fora truly collaborative experience. These online “mind-mapping” 
tools help groups answer very specific questions or generate ideas related to the 
problem under study. Some of our favorites include the following: 


+ Coggle is available through Chrome and its most basic version is free. The free 
version still allows for quite a bit of functionality and allows mind-mapping in 
different colors! 

FreeMind is another free alternative and allows members to work offline. It is 
an open-source program, meaning that anyone can access and although not as 
visually stunning as some of the other programs, it gets the job done. 
Text2mindmap is probably the fastest, cleanest program for those who want 
a no-nonsense approach to group brainstorming. Type in your ideas and 
the program does the rest by creating a web page for storage and real-time 
creativity. 


There are many other programs available, and new apps are being developed vir- 
tually every day; so, it is just a matter of finding what fits your group’s style and 
budget. Virtual mind mapping is an incredible tool that is invaluable for groups 
that want to maintain convenience yet promote creativity. 


Alter studying this chapter, you will be able to: 

© Understand the difference between symposium, panel d 
© Choose an appropriate and relevant topic 7 
© Analyze an audience q 

© Understand different types of delivery 4 
© Understand important factors of effective delivery 
© Understand the importance of effective audio/visual aids 
© Outline a speech 

© Manage your communication apprehension 


@) CASE STUD THE FINAL CHAPTERS 


JASON sat staring at his computer screen. It had been a long day but he was hop- 
ing he could at least put a dent in his final Group Communication reflections 
paper before heading over to Selah’s for a celebration dinner with the rest of the 
group. The Explorers had presented earlier in the day and the initial feedback from 
Ms. Nash was very positive. The presentation went off without a hitch. Roman had 
pulled out all the stops on the technical portion and as part of their presentation, 
the group had produced a video with very moving testimonies from homeless vet- 
erans. Jason was very proud of the work the group had accomplished. In the end, 
the Explorers had proposed a partnership between a large, new home developer 


and the VA hospital. Roman’s uncle had been very instrumental in connecting the 
group with the right people. In addition, Wren’s dad, an architect with the develop- 
ment company, had gotten the group in to meet with the builder's CEO. The pro- 
posal involved hiring homeless veterans for entry-level construction work and as 
part of the deal, building several group homes for them to live in. The VA hospital 
would work with the builder by providing counseling services in the group homes. 
Jason thought he might have seen Ms. Nash tear up a bit during the presentation. 
In this instance, making the instructor cry was a bonus. 


Now it was time to summarize his experiences in the paper. He thought back to the 
first day he met his group and his first impressions of each member and how wrong 
he was on his assumptions. He learned a lot about perceptions, and how deceiving 
they can be. He also learned a lot about himself, and how to keep an open mind 
and not be too quick to judge. He reflected on how amazing things can happen, and 
how new friendships can be forged, when one keeps an open mind, He chuckled 
to himself thinking about how he at one point wanted to drop the class...and now, 
how he had a new group of friends. The biggest turning point, Jason thought, was 
when they all volunteered at the homeless shelter. Something about that experi- 
ence took the group to a new level and from that point on, everyone set aside their 
personal differences and focused on what was important. The Explorers had expe- 
rienced many ups and downs, but when the chips were down, they came through. 


Jason glanced at his phone and saw a text from Sedrick. “Leaving for Selah’s, do 
you need a ride?” the text read. “I'm good,’ replied Jason, “see you in a few.” The 
paper would have to wait until later. It was time to meet up with the Explorers 
and celebrate. Jason grabbed his car keys and headed out the door. As he drove to 
Selah’s, he noticed a homeless man at the stoplight holding a sign, “Wounded Vet 
Willing to Work.” The man looked thin, weathered, and worn. Off to the side was a 
shopping cart full of the man’s treasures, and a small dog chewing on what looked 
like a burger. Jason shook his head and thought, “This guy is more concerned about 
feeding his dog than himself.” Jason could not help himself, he pulled over and 
approached the man and handed him all the money he had in his wallet; it was not 
much, $12 to be exact. Jason then said to the man, “I know this isn’t much but I just 
wanted to let you know that we are working on something that might eventually 
help you.” The man looked puzzled and mumbled, “Thank you.” Jason knew the 
man did not really understand or care at that particular moment but when he got 
back into his car, he could not help but get a little choked up. Maybe, just maybe, a 
little group called the Explorers could make a difference after all. 


LIDIA flopped back down on her bed. She was exhausted. Her studio apartment 
in North Hollywood was not much, but it was starting to feel like home. She stared 


up at the ceiling fan and watched it spin. The spinning fan felt like a metaphor for 
Lidia's life since she moved to California for the job at KPOP. It had been a whirl- 
wind and even now, she did not see any signs of her life slowing down. It had been 
several weeks since K-POPstar had been off the air and the work group, led by 
Roxanne, had been meeting almost daily to sort through the debris left by Richard’s 
departure. Today was the first day K-POPstar went back on the air and the reaction 
from fans was overwhelming. Martina kept track of the social media during the 
show and had to call in Lidia for back up. Roxanne was now hosting the revamped 
program and the fans loved her. The show was back and even better than before. 


But that was not all that was happening at KPOP. Out of the meetings came some 
revelations that shook up everyone at KPOP and WorldCom. What started as a 
series of brainstorming sessions to reboot K-POPstar, turned into a mini revolu- 
tion. The group dove into issues of gender equity, harassment, and discrimination. 
What emerged was a manifest of sorts that the group, led by Roxanne, took to senior 
management. The group joked about being fired for their bold requests (equal pay, 
protection from harassment, equal opportunities for women and persons of color, 
etc.) but instead their concerns were heard, and changes started taking place. It was 
the right group of people at the right time, they thought. The industry was ripe for 
change and as a group, they stood firm with their demands, 


The group's success in forcing change at KPOP was making news. Lidia felt proud to 
be part of something bigger than herself. She was also proud of the group. With all 
of their ups and downs, petty arguing, accusations, and pain, the group had come 
together to accomplish something they could have never done on their own. They 
rallied around Martina when she broke down and finally shared her own stories 
about her experiences with Richard and the harassment she suffered. No one ques- 
tioned why she had not spoken up earlier, they just supported her. ‘Ihere was still 
a long way to go at KPOP and World Com, change of this magnitude would take 
time. But it was a start, and Lidia took comfort in knowing that she, and the small 
group from KPOP, would stay on it. Their work was not done, it was just beginning. 


LH TV 


SENTA 


Students will often gravitate toward a small group communication class because 
they have a high level of anxiety associated with public speaking, and they misguid- 
edly believe that they will be communicating only in the safe, cozy circle of a small 
group. Is that you? If it is, you also know by now this is not the case, as small groups 
present their work to their classmates, and it does not end in the real world, as small 
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A good moderator will 
keep the symposium 
on track. 
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groups typically present to their coworkers and superiors. But do not agonize—we 
will give you all the tools you need to confidently deliver an effective presentation, 


First things first, there are several presentation styles specific to groups. Typically, 
the topic or issue lends itself to a specific style. The specific styles we will cover 
include symposiums, panel discussions, and forum presentations. 


SYMPOSIUM 


A symposium presentation is a type of a group presentation where each partici- 

pant prepares and delivers an individual speech, typically centered around a uni- 

fying topic or theme. Speakers are usually experts in their field and are asked to 

present in response to a question or specific issue. The moderator will introduce the 

speakers, facilitate between speeches, 

and keep the symposium on track. 

Individual presentations during 

~ k symposiums are usually brief, lasting 

a —_ =R ed s = = anywhere from 10 to 15 minutes. At 

the conclusion of the presentations, 

____ the moderator may open up the sym- 

posium for audience participation 

(open forum) or may limit the dis- 

cussion to the presenters. It is typi- 

cal for symposiums to be followed by 

lively debate and discussion, which is 
what a good symposium should do. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


A panel discussion is less formal than a symposium in that participants’ remarks 
are usually extemporaneous and free flowing. Like a symposium, a panel discussion 
is typically facilitated by a moderator. The moderator introduces the participants 
and poses the discussion question(s) or issue(s) to the panelists. In a panel dis- 
cussion, the moderator plays a more active role by making sure that one panelist 
does not dominate the presentation and ensures that all voices are heard. It is not 
uncommon for individual speakers to be restricted to a time limit in the form of a 
buzzer or light signal, or the moderator could perform that task. Panel discussions 
are very common in political campaigns where candidates are brought together to 
address a series of questions and issues. More often than not, after the participants 
have deliberated, the moderator will then open up the discussion to the audience 
for questions and/or comments. 


FORUM PRESENTATIONS 


A forum presentation is designed to maximize audience input. 
A forum may be held after a symposium or panel presentation 
or after a brief individual presentation where the topic or issue is 
introduced by the speaker or host. The goal of a forum is to get 
as much audience participation as possible. A town hall meet- 
ing or community hearing are examples of forum presentations. 
In a forum, audience members are encouraged to speak freely 


on an issue of concern. In most forums, audience members are j 
provided a certain amount of time to speak on an issue, typically 

three minutes or less to ensure that everyone has a chance to par- \] 
ticipate. Forums are usually preceded by some type of instruc- 

tions regarding ground rules and decorum by the moderator | 

or host to maintain order and civility. Unfortunately, this is not 


always the case, and asa result, public forums can become hostile — pyblic forums allow audience members the 
environments if not carefully moderated. Opportunity to be heard. 


IN ACTION ie ——— 
+ Asagroup, discuss which style of presentation would be best suited for each of 
the following topics: 
° The history of jazz music 
° Perspectives on parenting 
° Addressing parking issues at your college 
° Building a new neighborhood school 
© Experiences with past addictions 
° Different customs from cultures around the world 


Be ready to explain your choices. 


©) PUBLIC NG 101 


As we launch into effective presentations, we are going to frontload with a lot of 
public speaking basics—content we like to call Public Speaking 101. If you study 
this content and do your best to incorporate this advice into your presentations, 
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chances are that you will feel much more confident when you actually present. 
Some of it will apply to groups, and some of it to you as an individual presenter 
within a group. 
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@) CHOOSING A TOPIC 


Obviously the first step in preparing a speech is to choose a topic, Unfortunately, 
groups will sometimes breeze by this step, quickly agreeing on the first or second 
topic a member proposes. At that time, it does not seem like a big deal; however, 
when we sit down to draft a presentation on the wrong topic, it can be a disaster. So, 
take some time to figure out a topic that will work for your group and your audi- 
ence. Here are a few criteria that can guide your selection of the topic: 


+ Choose a topic that group members are familiar with and in their field 
of expertise. For example, if most of you are avoiding taking a required sci- 
ence class until your last semester, you may not want to do a symposium on 
advancements in cloning. When we are nervous, it is helpful if we are comfort- 
able with our topic. 

+ Choose a topic that interests the group. This may seem like a no-brainer, but 
if we are not putting much thought in, we can end up with a topic that we find 
boring. If the group is bored, chances are your audience will be bored, too. 

+ Choose a topic that your audience will find interesting. There are some top- 
ics that the group may find interesting but will not translate to the audience. 
And trust us, nothing is worse than seeing an audience member yawn out of 
boredom. 

+ Choose a topic that is doable. Look closely at the assignment and make sure 
what your group wants to accomplish can be done within the parameters of 


the assignment. For example, suppose you have been assigned a 10-minute 
symposium, with each group member given two minutes to present. This 
may not be the appropriate amount of time to discuss the history of war in 
the United States. Perhaps you would focus on one snippet in history, with 
group member taking a small chunk. Or you may decide to scrap that idea 
altogether and find a topic that is better suited to the assignment and time 
parameters. 
Your group may think it has selected the Cadillac of topics. You submit it to 
your instructor, you get the whole group on board, and then when you go to 
research it, you find that there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to support your 
Position or topic, This can cause serious delay in your work, and sometimes, a 
teacher may insist that you commit to your original topic. So, save yourself and 
the group this headache, and do some preliminary research before committing 
to speak. Not to mention, this is also a great way to find interesting new top- 
ics that peak your interest. And this is one of the only times we get to use our 
friends Google and Wikipedia. 

+ Research your topic before selecting it. When it comes to researching 
speeches, this is possibly the most important piece of advice we can give you. 


@>) AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 
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As we begin to draft a group presentation, it is important to conduct an audience 
analysis, Audience analysis is the process of considering the audience to ensure 
the appropriateness and relevance of the message. To effectively do this, we need to 
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gather a general sense of who are our audience, Below you will find a list of factors 
to consider and a relevant example to provide context. 


+ Age—For example, a speech on retirement options would be different for a 
20-year-old audience than it would be for a group of 60-year olds approaching 
that phase in life. 

+ _Gender—While most topics lend themselves to all genders, you might want to 
be mindful if your topic is very specific to a particular group. For example, a 
panel presentation on how to breastfeed and the benefits of breastfeeding may 
be better suited to new mothers. Therefore, it would be important to include 
information on how to support your partner during breastfeeding. 

+ Knowledge of topic—For example, think about the possible differences in 
a symposium presentation regarding different presidential administration 
delivered to a group of history majors versus a group of biology majors. One 
could go into the nuanced politics, while the other may need to cover the basic 
historical facts. 

+ Personal interests—Understanding your audience's interests may provide ave- 
nues for connection. For example, if you know the group of people you are 
speaking to is interested in saving the environment, your group may find ways 
to connect that concept to their presentation. 

+ Position on topic—This is very important when trying to persuade your audi- 
ence. For example, suppose your group is advocating for increased government 
assistance to a generally conservative crowd. This will make the task more chal- 
lenging, and your group will need to consider this information as they con- 
struct their advocacy. 

+ Size of audience—It is important to know how many people will be in atten- 
dance. If your audience is only a few people, you may want sit in a circle and 
have a conversation. However, if you are presenting to 50 people, a more formal 
presentation would most likely be appropriate. 

+ Reason for attendance—The reason why your audience is with you makes a 
difference in their interest level. If they chose to be there, chances are that they 
are already interested in what you have to say. However, if they are required, 
such as an in-class presentation, you may have to work a bit harder to gain their 
attention. For example, presenting a symposium on the history of Ferrari to a 
car club would be sure to win them over. 

+ Culture—As discussed in the previous chapter on diversity, culture is a very 
broad term that encompasses more than ethnicity or religion. There are many 
subcultures making it even more difficult to gauge how your audience might 
react to a particular topic. The general rule of thumb is to be sensitive to all cul- 
tures, and if you have a topic that might be especially sensitive to a particular 


group, then go ahead and be up front at the beginning and acknowledge that 
you know some of the material may be sensitive or controversial. Do not be 
afraid to tackle a tough topic because you might offend; just be sensitive and 
unbiased in how you present the material. 


Now that you have considered all these factors, what should your group do 
with the information? The answer is simple: adapt your presentation accord- 
ingly. However, adapting is very different than changing your presentation. For 
example, let us go back to the increased government assistance example. Do 
not be afraid to present what is meaningful to the group; however, a conser- 
vative crowd might not be ready to hear about increasing funds. In this case, 
rather than advocating for a mandated increase in assistance, you could per- 
haps suggest a full-scale study of the system, and based on results, a possible 
welfare reform. Your group will stay true to their convictions while adapting 
the message in a way that the audience is more likely to respond to. How can 
you answer all these questions about your audience? When it comes to your 
small group communication class, you already have a lot of this information. 
You know why your audience is there, how large the audience will be, general 
ages of audience members, gender, and many aspects of their culture. You may 
also have some knowledge of their opinions and interests based on in-class 
conversations and activities. For the rest, go back to the age-old advice, that is, 
it never hurts to ask. People are generally happy to help you out. For example, 
if you do not know where your class stands on gun control and you would like 
to present an advocacy for or against, distribute a quick survey with one or two 
check-the-box questions. Out in the real world, the same methodology applies. 
Ask questions to the person who invited you or your group to present. Trust us, 
you do not want to end up in a situation you did not properly prepare for. If you 
do, chances are that it will be the last time, because nobody allows themselves 
to be in that situation twice. 


IN ACTION 


+ Asa group, discuss how you might adapt the following presentations given the 
audience's general characteristics. 
° A presentation about community service to third graders. 
° A presentation about increased gun control to members of the National Rifle 
Association (NRA). 


Be prepared to share your ideas with your classmates. 


©) DELIVERY STYLES 


There are several types of delivery styles, and each is appropriate in varying 
situations, Communication instructors typically have specific expectations when 
it comes to delivery style, but below is a general overview with the pros and cons 
of each, 


+ Memorized delivery is just as it sounds. The speaker knows the speech 
beginning to end and does not use any notes. This style allows the speaker to 
move and speak freely without looking at notes. Often speakers feel more con- 
fident when they feel that they have memorized the speech. However, there are 
some downsides to memorizing. First, there is a good chance of forgetting your 
speech. Reciting your speech at home when alone is much different than in 
front of an audience. Sometimes, this anxiety can cause us to forget, and with- 
out notes, we are in trouble. Also, memorized delivery can sound scripted, so 
in addition to the time spent on memorizing, the speaker has to work to make 
the speech sound fresh. This style of delivery is typically reserved for a speech 
that will be delivered again and again, such as a sales pitch or a professional 
speaker's motivational speech. 

+ Manuscript delivery includes having the entire speech written down word for 
word on paper or notecards. There are not many pros to this style except the 
comfort level of the speaker. It is far less stressful to look at a paper rather 
than the audience, and of course, there is no chance of forgetting the speech 
or making a mistake. However, the downsides are almost too many to count. 
First, when a speaker is reading, they lose many important factors of delivery 
such eye contact, pitch, volume, and body movement. Second, when you are 
not looking at your audience, they do not feel obligated to listen to you, so 
your message is lost. Typically, the only time manuscripts are effective is in the 
case of politicians with Teleprompters, and they are heavily coached on how to 
avoid sounding as if they are reading. In respect to your small group commu- 
nication class, do not use a manuscript. You did not sign up for a reading class; 
the only way you will become a better speaker is by speaking. We guarantee 
you, your teacher would rather see you struggle than read. 

+ Impromptu delivery is a speech delivered with little or no preparation. In the 
case of what is supposed to be a prepared speech, the upside is clear; you did 
not use your free time working on it. However, the downsides are equally clear. 
When you do not take the time to prepare, your speech suffers, and the audi- 
ence usually does not have much patience for wasting their time. There is a 
time and a place for impromptu speaking, and it is a skill that can be improved. 
Examples may include a toast or a quick report to your group or the class. 


+ Extemporaneous delivery is a speech delivered using notecards with key 
points. After a speaker drafts an outline and practices the presentation a few 
times, they are ready to transfer some ideas to jog memory onto a few note- 
cards. The benefits of this approach are many. The speaker has some flexibility, 
so the speech always sounds fresh, while having the security of the notecards 
to stay on track. The only downside of this approach is that if the speaker does 
not practice with the notecards, the speech may be an epic failure. It would be 
similar to demonstrating in front of an audience how to use a power tool that 
has never been taken out of the box. It is also important to practice a few times 
before creating the cards, otherwise they may not contain the notes the speaker 
actually needs. Overall, this is an effective delivery strategy that will not only 
get you through this class, but future professional presentations, as well. 


RS FOR EFFECTIVE DELIVERY 


YF 


A speech can contain the most interesting content imaginable, and if the speaker 
does not deliver it well, the message is lost. The following factors for effective deliv- 
ery will ensure that your speech is heard by all. 


+ Eye contact—Effective eye contact is one of the most critical aspects of 
delivery. Eye contact is the primary means of connection with the audience. As 
we learned in Chapter Five, what we do not say (nonverbal communication) 
is often more important than what we do. Our nonverbals tell the audience if 
they can trust us, convey emotions, and allow us to read audience nonverbals 
as well. It is also important to note the word effective. Effective eye contact 
includes looking around the entire audience. It is important to not look at one 
side of the room or one friendly face, otherwise a good portion of the audience 
feels unimportant. 

+ Body movement—All body movements in a speech should be purposeful. For 
example, if you like to walk during a speech, walk during points of transition. 
‘The audience will not only hear that you are moving through points, but they 
will also make a visual connection. Hand gestures should emphasize the spo- 
ken word, not distract from the message. Body movement can be a great way to 
enhance a message if it is intentional to ensure a purpose. 

+ Voice—There are several factors about voice that are important to the success 
of a speech. First, the speaker must be loud enough for the entire room to hear, 
but not so loud that it becomes abrasive. Second, a speaker's pitch (vocal vari- 
ety) can accomplish several things in a speech. There is nothing worse than a 
monotone speech—it becomes a lot of work for the audience to listen. Vocal 
variety not only makes the speech interesting, it can also be a tool to highlight 
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important moments in the speech. For example, a speaker may raise or lower 
their voice for emphasis. Third and finally, the rate of speech is very important. 
Ifa speaker is speeding through, the audience will not have time to process the 
content, leaving them with an incomplete message. 


© TheVisuals YouNeed/shutterstock.com 


« Verbal pauses—Verbal pauses, also known as nonfluencies, are common, 
especially when a speaker is nervous. They include words such as “like,” “you 
know,’ “right,” “stuff,” “what not,” and other incomplete words such as “uh” 
and “um,” Speakers can insert one or two of these words into a speech without 
much notice; however, when it becomes a repeated verbal pause, it distracts 
from the message. Often the audience will become more focused on counting 
the pauses rather than the message. 

+ Enthusiasm—There is not much to say about this important factor of delivery, 
except that if the speaker is not excited about the topic, it is not likely that the 
audience will be either. So, as we discussed earlier in this chapter, choose a 
topic that interests you. 

+ Style of dress—There is an old expression dating back to a 1970s Head and 
Shoulders dandruff shampoo ad campaign, “You never get a second chance 
to make a first impression.” The way you present yourself in terms of dress 
will set the tone for how the audience initially perceives you. A professional 
appearance will send the message that you care about your speech and take it 
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seriously. It is also a sign of respect for your audience. This becomes even more 

important in a professional environment. Besides a professional appearance, a 

few general rules/tips include the following: 

° Do not wear a hat or sunglasses. The audience needs to clearly see your eyes 
and face, 

° Don't wear graphic t-shirts. Your audience will be focused on the shirt rather 
than your message. 

° Wear an outfit that you feel confident in. You want to feel your best when you 
stand in front of the audience! 

+ Confidence—Let us face it, people are naturally drawn toward confident peo- 
ple. Asa result, when we present, it is important that we appear to be confident. 
So, how do you appear confident when you may feel like your heart is visibly 
beating out of your chest? First, if you work on all the delivery factors discussed 
above and practice your speech, you will definitely feel more confident. Second, 
giving the appearance of being confident (even if you feel anything but) will 
gain trust from your audience. You may be extremely nervous and unsure, but 
the audience does not need to know that. You just need to “fake it ‘til you make 
it” Think of a football team that has lost a few and won a few games. They are 
heading out of the locker room to play the number one team in their divi- 
sion, Do they rally in the locker room saying, “Oh well, they're gonna cream us 
tonight, we have no chance of pulling it together?” Absolutely not! They “fake 
it ‘til they make it” and give it their all. A speech is no different. 


Now you may be asking yourself, “How am I supposed to focus on all of these fac- 
tors at once, especially when I am nervous and trying to remember my part of the 
presentation?!” Honestly, it is not as difficult as you might think. The first and most 
critical strategy is PRACTICE, PRACTICE, PRACTICE. This will ensure that you 
have a yood handle on your content, thus allowing you to focus on delivery. Also, 
practice makes us less nervous, and nerves are what contribute to factors such as 
super speed, verbal pauses, and the deadly reading of the speech. We also highly rec- 
ommend that you ask family members for feedback. They will be honest, and often 
it just takes hearing what the issues are in order to correct them. Even better, ask a 
family member to record your practice speech; then, you can see for yourself where 
youare rocking it and where you might need some work. It is also extremely import- 
ant that you practice as a group. You need to practice transitions to other speakers, 
who is standing where when someone is speaking, and you can also give each other 
tips and advice. For example, if one group member is working off of a manuscript, 
the group can gently guide them to an extemporaneous delivery style. Nothing looks 
more unprofessional than an uncoordinated group. Please remember, your teacher 
is not expecting perfection, rather they are expecting effort and growth. You will be 
given feedback, and by the end of the class, most issues will be a thing of the past. 
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IN ACTION — 


+ Asa group write each of the following on a small, separate slip of paper. 
Eye contact 

Body Movement 

Voice 

Verbal Pauses 

Enthusiasm 

Confidence 


“are —— 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 


Each group member should draw a slip, but keep it a secret. 


Now, read the following passage intentionally doing a terrible job with the delivery 
factor that you drew. 


“O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, What so proudly we hailed at 
the twilight’s last gleaming, Whose broad stripes and bright stars, Through 
the perilous fight, Or the ramparts we watched, Were so gallantly streaming. 
And the rockets’ red glare, The bombs bursting in air, Gave proof through the 
night That our flag was still there. O say does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave Ofer the land of the free And the home of the brave.” - Francis Scott Key, 
‘The Star Spangled Banner 


First, other group members should identify which area of delivery is being 
neglected. : 

+ Second, have a group discussion about the importance of that element of 
delivery. 


Audio/visual aids are wonderful tools that allow a speaker to emphasize important 
ideas and help the audience to remember what they have learned. Research on 
different learning modalities tells that people are far more likely to remember what 
they see and hear, as this is a means of reaching different types of learners. There are 
many types of audio/visual aids, and the most common ones are as follows: 


+ Charts 
+ Graphs 


+ Photographs 


+ Objects 

+ Posters 

+ — Style of dress 

+ Music 

+ Audio recordings 
+ Video clips 


* Presentation software such as Canva, Prezi, or PowerPoint 


The type of audio/visual aid your group selects depends on what you are trying to 
accomplish, For example, charts and graphs are an excellent way to display statis- 
tical information. Style of dress might be appropriate if you were each sharing the 
traditional clothing of your ethnic culture. A few seconds of music is a must for a 
presentation about Jimi Hendrix. What is actually more important than which type 
of aid to use is how to properly use it. Here are a few tips: 


+ Be certain it serves a purpose. The aid needs to reinforce, illustrate, or explain, 
or else, it does not belong in the speech. 

+ Anaid must be large enough or loud enough for the back row to see or hear. If 
you are showing a picture or another small item, simply scan it and project it 
onto a screen. 

+ Do not construct an aid during your speech; it 
gives the impression of unpreparedness, 

*  Talkto the audience, not the visual aid. A speaker 
should never turn their back to the audience. 

+ Do not stand in front of the visual aid. Stand to 
the side of it. That includes a screen when using 
a projector. 

+ When you are done discussing an aid, turn it off, 
put it away, change the slide, and so on. When 
you are moving on to the next idea, you want 
your audience to move along with you. 

+ Do not pass items around the room. This distracts 
from your speech. 


Instructions for using presentation software require 
more than a sentence or two. Presentation software 
has become the go-to visual aid in school and pro- 
fessional settings. It is like a putting a great-looking ———| 
outfit on—instant polish for your presentation. Slides 
are particularly useful for group presentations, as 
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v AN each group member can prepare their own slide and 
then they can be merged. However, slides must be used 


/ a ! \ well. Again, make sure the slide show is really necessary. 
¢ For If you are simply putting in a few bullet points about 
@ More ¢ 7 your speech, and the speech is not very complicated, you 
e Effective ae } probably do not need slides. Your slides should contain 
© Presentations things that will enhance your message, such as images, 
© Avoid charts, graphs, video clips, and so on. Bullet points about 
@ Excessive a more complicated topic can also be helpful; however, 
® Bullet they should only be key ideas, Do NOT duplicate your 
® Points group’s presentation word for word on your slides, and 

4 : again, make sure the words are large enough for the entire 


j audience to read. When you present, do not look at your 
slides, rather use your computer monitor to know which 
slide you are on. Once again, you should never turn your 
back to the audience. Group slides must be well coordinated. For example, if one 
group member used animations for their bullet points and included lovely images, 
while another simply used a static screen with bullets, it will look unprofessional 
and thrown together. This can be avoided by providing a template to each member 
and setting a due date for slide submission. Then a designated group member can 
look through and edit as necessary. When used properly, presentation software is a 
wonderful way to support your message. 


‘There are hundreds of outline templates available, and in the school setting, most 
instructors have some specific requirements. Some prefer full sentences, while oth- 
ers want a word or two, and they will typically provide you with instructions and 
a template. However, there are a few common elements to most speeches that will 
likely appear on most outlines. Your group presentations will have specific require- 
ments, but many of these will turn up, particularly for individual speeches as part 
of a symposium. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


An attention-gaining strategy is a creative way to open a presentation, Some 
common choices include a quote, a brief story, a captivating statistic. Whatever is 
chosen, it should draw the listener in and make them ready to hear more. Avoid 
beginning with, “My name is Serena and my speech is about . . .” This does not 


generate excitement for the speech to 
follow. For example, in a speech about 
the value of a college education, “The 
US. Department of Education tells us 
that college graduates make 50 percent 
more money annually than those with- 
out a college degree” captures the audi- 
ence’ attention, 


Statement of purpose, also known as 

a thesis statement, tells the audience 

exactly what the speech is about. This 

should be very specific in order to 
: 
g 
§ 


Properly introduce the topic. Forexam- Buddy believed that successful presentations 
ple, “My speech is about college” does began with the entrance. 

not tell the audience what the speech 

is really about. Is it about a certain col- 

lege, what college is like, or how to get into college?” However, “Today, I would like 

to share with you the importance of a college education” tells the audience exactly 

what is to come, preparing them to listen. 


Relating the speech to self and to the audience accomplishes two important 
tasks. First, when you relate the speech to yourself, you are establishing credibility. 
For example, “I myself am a college student, so this led to me to do quite a bit of 
research on the importance of a degree.” Second, when you relate the speech to the 
audience, you are telling them why it is important to listen. For example, “As college 
students, the information I will share with you today will remind you why you are 
so working so hard to earn a degree.” 


Preview of main points, also known as signposting, tells the audience what the 
main points in the speech will be. For example, “Specifically, I am going to discuss 
which degrees are most needed, the types of jobs available for college graduates, 
and some tips for staying on track to earn a degree.” 


THE Bopy 


Supporting material is the information contained in the body of the speech to 
support the statement of purpose. This will vary in content, structure, and research 
needs, depending on the topic and the assignment. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that everything in the body of the speech should support the statement of 
purpose, If it does not, it does not belong. 
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‘Transition statements are an effective tool for moving from one main idea to the 
next. For example, “Now that you know the amazing jobs that become available 
once you have earned a degree, I will share some tips to ensure your success.” This 
statement tells the audience that one main point is complete, and we are moving on 
to the next. In the case of group presentations, transitions can also move the speech 
from one speaker to the next. For example, “Now that you know the amazing jobs 
that become available once you have earned your degree, You will share some tips 
to ensure your success.” 


THE CONCLUSION 


Brakelights are simply an indication that the speech is coming to a close. Phrases 
such as “in conclusion” or “to sum it all up” serve this purpose. Brakelights should 
be customized to the speech. For example, “In conclusion, I hope I have inspired 
you all to continue your studies.” 


Summary of main points is the speaker's 
opportunity to emphasize the important 
information that they want the audience to 
remember. This should be more complete 
than the preview of main points and reiterate 
the important content. For example, “Today 
we have learned that STEM degrees are the 
most sought-after degrees by employers, 
particularly math and engineering. We have 
also learned that the jobs available with these 
degrees offer starting salaries averaging 
$60,000 annually, Finally, we now know that 
Brakelights signal !0 the two most important skills for college students to ensure degree completion 


the audience a speech. - » 
is coming to a close. include time management and a reasonable workload. 


Concluding statement makes a final impact on the audience. It should be crafted 
in such a way that the audience knows that the speech has ended, and it is time to 
applaud. The speaker should not have to say, “That's it.” This can be accomplished 
through an ending quote or a final thought. An extremely effective strategy is to tie 
back to the attention getter. For example, “Hopefully, I have inspired all of you to 
continue with your degree, after all you are well on your way to making 50 percent 
more than those who didn't find the same inspiration” 
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+ Asa group, choose one of the following topics: 
° The challenges of being a college student 
° Your favorite holiday 
° Fun things to do in the town you live in 


Now, brainstorm effective strategies for each of the speech elements discussed 
above, except for supporting material. Specifically: 


+  Attention-Gaining Strategy 

+ — Statement of Purpose 

+ Relating the Speech to Self and to the Audience 
+ Preview of Main Points 

+ Transition Statements 

+  Brakelights 

+ Summary of Main Points 


+ Concluding Statement 


After reading all this information, you may be thinking, “But what about my 
nerves? I'm terrified of public speaking!” In this section, we will provide you with 
some practical tools for managing communication 
apprehension, or “stage fright.” The first step in man- 
aging communication apprehension is understand- 
ing what it means and where it comes from. In 2001, 
Communication scholar James C. McCroskey defined 
communication apprehension as an individual’s “fear 
or anxiety associated with either real or anticipated 
communication with another person or persons” in 
his text titled An Introduction to Rhetorical Commu- 
nication. McCroskey also developed a survey instru- 
ment called the Personal Report of Communication 
Apprehension (PRCA) in order to measure a person's 
level of communication apprehension in different con- 
texts including meetings, groups, interpersonal, and of 
course, public speaking, If you are interested in finding 
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your communication apprehension level, you can easily find the PRCA online, and 
many communication instructors will administer it in class. 


There are many reasons why individuals experience anxiety associated with com- 
munication. These may include feelings of embarrassment, fear of making a mistake, 
feelings of vulnerability, fear of being judged, or a general lack of confidence. Often, 
we are not expected to start speaking in public until we are much older, which only 
increases our anxiety. There are frequently physiological symptoms associated with 
stage fright, and they can include stomach upset, dry mouth, sweating, vocal changes, 
dizziness, hot face, shaky legs, and many others. These feelings are completely 
NORMAL! The key is in learning how to manage our communication apprehension. 


+ The first and the most effective strategy for managing stage fright is an obvi- 
ous one: practice, practice, practice. You probably notice that this is becom- 
ing a common theme in this chapter, but we cannot emphasize it enough. A 
well-practiced speech will increase your confidence tenfold, whereas feelings 
of unpreparedness will destroy your confidence. 

+ It is also important to do whatever relaxes you, whether that be taking deep 
breaths, drinking water, stretching, or going outside for a minute to clear your 
mind and move. 

+ Use your adrenaline to your advantage. Channel those feelings to project your 
voice and speak in an assertive manner, Think of an athlete—they count on 
adrenaline to perform. 

+ Replace negative thoughts with visions of success. 
For example, if you worry about forgetting your 
speech, stop those thoughts in their tracks and tell 
yourself, “I've got this. I practiced a lot and I know 
the material.” Visualize delivering your specch, the 
audience applauding, and returning to your seat. 

+ Figure out strategies for obstacles rather than 
focusing on the impending doom. For example, if 
your neck turns red, wear a collar or a scarf. If you 
get dry mouth, bring a water up with you. If your 
hands shake, don't hold the podium. You will not 
eliminate these symptoms, but you can easily learn 
to manage them. 


In summary, if we assume defeat, we will be defeated. 
We all have the ability to successfully deliver presen- 
tations; we just need to believe it ourselves. So, take a 


Sparky was always 
terrified of public speaking. 
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deep in-depth look at yourself and figure out your fears and symptoms, and then 
tackle them one by one. You can do it! 


IN ACTION 


+ As a group, have a real conversation about your fears associated with 
presenting, Be specific, and as a group, brainstorm strategies for managing 
your anxieties. 


TAKEAWAYS 


a 64a 


Three types of group presentations include symposiums, panel discussions, 
and forum presentations, 
Public Speaking 101 covers elements of a successful presentation, including 


choosing a topic, audience analysis, delivery styles, elements of effective deliv- 
ery, and effective use of audio/visual aids. 

‘There are many different ways to outline a speech; however, there are typically 
common elements within the introduction, body, and conclusion. An intro- 
duction usually includes an attention-gaining strategy, statement of purpose, 
relating the speech to yourself and the audience, and a preview of main points, 
‘The body should include relevant supporting material, as well as well-planned 
transition statements. A fully developed conclusion typically includes brake- 
lights, a summary of main ideas, and a concluding statement. 
Communication apprehension is a term used to describe the anxiety associated 
with communication in various contexts. Most of us are not able to eliminate 
our stage fright, but we can learn to minimize our level of anxiety and success- 
fully manage it in order to be successful communicators. 


@> KEY TERMS 


Audience analysis—the process of considering an audience's demographic and 
sociographic characteristics to ensure the appropriateness and relevance of a 
message. 

Brakelights—phrase or sentence to indicate that the speech is coming to a close. 
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Communication apprehension—developed by James McCroskey to describe an 
individual’s fear or anxiety associated with either real or anticipated communi- 
cation with another person or persons. 

Extemporaneous delivery—a speech delivered without a manuscript, but with 
notecards or other aids to prompt the speaker. 

Impromptu delivery—delivering a speech without any preparation in advance or 
without notes. 

Manuscript delivery—reading a speech from a manuscript or teleprompter. 

Memorized delivery—delivering a speech that has been fully memorized by the 
speaker. 

Panel discussion—less formal than a symposium, characterized by participants’ 
remarks that are usually extemporaneous and free flowing. 

Supporting material—the information contained in the body of the speech to sup- 
port the statement of purpose. 

Symposium presentation—type of a group presentation where each participant 
prepares and delivers an individual speech, typically centered on a unifying 
topic or theme. 

Transition statements—tool for moving from one main idea to the next, usually 
in the form ofa sentence. 


©) VIRTUAL APPLICATION 


Virtual presentations present some unique challenges. In a face-to-face presenta- 
tion, the presenter is able to get a “feel” of the audience and adjust their speech 
accordingly, Even in a two-way video conference, much of that energy and feed- 
back are lost. In addition, even with the best technology, some of the “spark” is lost 
in translation. Therefore, it is even more critical to step up your game with a vir- 
tual presentation and captivate your audience. Here are some general tips to follow 
when presenting virtually. 


+ Be aware of camera placement. Check the angles and make sure the audience 
can see your face clearly. If you are doing a full body shot, then make sure you 
are close enough where the audience can read your facial expressions. All too 
often we have seen a poorly placed camera focus on a presenter’s hands, stom- 
ach, or even nostrils, 

+ Beaware of your body movements. This is related to camera placement. If you 
have a stationary camera and you are moving constantly, the audience may end 
up watching an empty set. They may hear you off camera, but they will not be 
privy to what you are doing when you are out of sight. 

+ Make visuals very, very clear. What looks clean and easy to read in person may 
not translate to the screen. Small font, busy charts and graphics, and excessive 
bullets should all be avoided. 

+ Make sure your technology is in good working order. You cannot prevent all 
problems, but a test run before your actual presentation will help troubleshoot 
for potential problems. 

+ _ Avoid busy patterns such as stripes or checked clothing. In person they may 
be fine, but they can be distorted on the screen. Also, make sure your back- 
ground is simple, preferably a solid color to avoid distractions. 

+ Be animated. It is important to be yourself, but you may have to be a bit more 
animated to keep your audience's attention. Remember, you don’t have that 
face-to-face energy to keep up the momentum. 


Virtual presentations are becoming more and more common, and so, learning how 
to communicate effectively via cyberspace is a great skill to add to your repertoire! 
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In March of 2020, the world changed virtually overnight. Millions of children were 
sent home from school, businesses were shuttered, and social activities came to a 
screeching halt. The social and economic impact of the COVID-19 pandemic has 
been far reaching and devastating for all. In this globally connected world, every 
country has been impacted by the devastation caused by the pandemic. COVID-19 
has led to many changes not only in our social lives, but in the workplace as well. 
Lives have been lost, and lessons have been learned. A new way of living has emerged 
and while there is a universal recognition that things will never be the same, there 
are also some changes in learning and doing business that are quite effective and 
appealing for many. ‘The most obvious of these changes are virtual learning and 
work from home (WFH). In this chapter, we will discuss how these changes have 
impacted small group communication and working in teams. We will also look at 
some of the not-so-obvious impacts the pandemic has had on communication in 
general. 


@) POST-PANDEMIC FATIGUE 


We are all aware of the dangers to our physical health that the COVID-19 virus 
presents, For many, the decision to vaccinate or not vaccinate was difficult as some 
questioned the long-term effects of the vaccine. The deadly impact of COVID-19 
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and the subsequent associated viruses cannot be discounted. But it is only recently 
that researchers and scholars alike have started looking at the non-physical aspects 
of the pandemic and its effects on our emotional wellbeing. In addition to “Zoom 
Fatigue” which has been examined and written about extensively, there are other 
issues that many people are dealing with as a result of the intensity and length of 
the pandemic. We will discuss Zoom Fatigue later in a separate section, but first 
let's look at some of the other effects the pandemic has had on our relationships 
and wellbeing, and how those issues impact our ability to work and communicate 
in groups. 


©) POST-PANDEMIC STRESS 


We can't ignore or underestimate the amount of stress that has been put upon 
all of us during the pandemic, and to some extent, the post-pandemic world to 
which we are all now adjusting. As students, employees, parents, friends...what- 
ever role(s) we are in, we have had to make huge adjustments to how we function. 
Our modes of communication were radically altered virtually overnight. We had 
to learn new ways to learn and work, and at the same time, we were forced to deal 
with a tremendous amount of uncertainty and fear. Stop and think for a minute 
about how your own life changed in that moment. Perhaps you were cut off from 
seeing family members. Maybe you were in the middle of a huge project at work 
and found yourself separated from your team. Perhaps you were wondering if you 
would have a job at all as many businesses and organizations shuttered their doors 
permanently. Your social groups were no longer able to meet, and, in many cases, 
you couldn't even attend your house of worship. If you are a frontline health care 
provider, or a first responder, you had your own set of additional stressors that 
many of us could not even fathom. For many of you, you may have found yourself 
assuming the role of childcare provider, 
or home schoolteacher. So, what does all 
this have to do with a small group com- 
munication course? A lot. Let’s examine 
this more closely. 


According to a study by the American 
Psychological Association (APA), 63 per- 
cent of adults have said their lives have 
been changed forever by the pandemic.’ 
We are adjusting to a “new normal” 
which for many is triggering feelings 


of anxiety, depression, mood instabil- 
ity, and mental exhaustion. For some, 
the transition back to the new normal 
is more challenging and it’s important 
to not only recognize and acknowledge 
what we are experiencing ourselves, but 
also to be sensitive and compassionate 
to others. For example, one helpful strat- 
egy when returning to school or work or 
any other setting where you find your- 
self in a group, is to start with a frank conversation about how each member is 
feeling. Think of it as a “check in” to establish where everyone is feeling in terms 
of post-pandemic contact. You may have group members that are feeling extreme 
anxiety with face-to-face meetings and are reluctant to express this out of embar- 
rassment. Perhaps the simple act of a handshake could make some feel extremely 
anxious. It’s important to know what the boundaries are for each group member 
and respect their personal choices. 


Creating an environment where everyone can feel safe and free to express their feel- 
ings is now, more than ever, paramount.’ This is especially true when we consider 
this: In the same study by the APA, more than half of respondents (56 percent) 
said that they could have used more emotional support than they received since 
the pandemic started. “We know from decades of research that healthy and sup- 
portive relationships are key to promoting resilience and building people's mental 
wellness,’ states Dr. Arthur C. Evans Jr., APA’s Chief Executive Officer. “Particularly 
during periods of prolonged stress, it’s important that we facilitate opportunities for 
social connection and support.” Further, while many people have returned to face- 
to-face learning and/or work, there are many schools and organizations that are 
offering remote learning or WFH, including hybrids which combine both remote 
and in-person options. These scenarios, while desirable for many, are also creating 
their own stressors, including Zoom Fatigue. 


©) 200M FATIGUE 


At the onset of the pandemic, the world was thrust into a new way of not only con- 
ducting business but learning as well. From kindergarten to college, students were 
adjusting to life in front of a computer screen. Family rooms, kitchen tables, and 
even bedrooms quickly replaced boardrooms and offices as people struggled to find 
ways to continue to work from home. In 2020, Zoom, the most popular software 
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for video teleconferencing, exploded. By April of 
2020, more than 300 million people were using 
Zoom to conduct business and/or learning. This 
is number is staggering when you consider just 
four months earlier Zoom had about 10 million 
users.‘ For some, during the pandemic, it was not 
uncommon to be in front of a computer screen 
for up to eight hours a day. And while the time 
spent formally face-to-face was the same (or 
in some instances longer), video conferencing 
was soon confirmed by experts to be especially 
exhausting. It’s no wonder media sources began referring to this phenomenon as 
“Zoom Fatigue” and it certainly impacts how we communicate in small groups. 


Jeremy Bailenson, from the Department of Communication at Stanford University, 
examined Zoom Fatigue and came up with a compelling argument of why we might 
experience fatigue from a communication perspective. In his article, “Nonverbal 
Overload: A Theoretical Argument for the Causes of Zoom Fatigue,” Bailenson out- 
lines four main contributors to Zoom Fatigue. We've included a very brief summary 
of each here ®: 


+ Excessive Amounts of Close-Up Eye Gaze 
Unlike in face-to-face interactions, Zoom grids bring faces into focus at very 
short distances for long periods of time. This can be very intense because both 
the size of the face and the amount of eye contact is unnatural. Think about a 
natural face-to-face setting where you are sitting at a distance from one anoth- 
er, then compare that to a video conference call. See the difference? Also, if you 
are the speaker, you may see people looking around the room, at their notes, 
or even staring mindlessly at their phones. In many instances this may actually 
be comforting because as speakers, most of us do not want to be stared at for 
extended periods of time. 
+ Cognitive Overload 

There are a number of factors that contribute to cognitive overload on Zoom, 
including the constant monitoring of our nonverbal behaviors that we engage 
in naturally and spontaneously in face-to-face encounters. Everything in Zoom 
appears exaggerated, even our vocal behaviors such as volume. Have you ever 
listened to someone on a Zoom call from another room? Another factor is how 
distorted our nonverbal cues can be when we are in Brady Bunch squares. For 
example, on Zoom when someone looks down or to the side it’s not as if they 
were in the same room looking at notes or to another person across the room, 
it feels as if they are leaving the interaction. 
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+ Increased Self-Evaluation 
Have you ever stopped suddenly because you saw your reflection in a store 
window? Imagine being mirrored all day long and staring at your own reflec- 
tion on a screen. Being in a Zoom call can feel the same. We can be become 
distracted as we are exposed to our own image all day long. It can become a 
source of self-criticism and can be emotionally draining, especially if we have 
any self-doubts about our appearance to begin with. Even some of the most 
successful Hollywood actors admit to cringing when they watch themselves on 
screen, 

+ Reduced Mobility 
Ina natural environment, most of us tend to move at least some of the day. We 
may get up and walk as we talk or at the very least, take breaks for stretching 
and snacking. In Zoom, movement is limited to the amount you can move 
without leaving the view of your camera. It is unnatural to be stuck in a very 
narrow field of view for extended periods of time, especially if you are used to 
a high energy environment where there is freedom of movement. This even 
applies to classrooms where most teachers know that sitting for long periods of 
time can interfere with effective learning. 


So, with all this Zoom and gloom, what can groups do if meeting face-to-face is 
not an option? There are some tips to help alleviate Zoom fatigue including the 
following: 


Start Orr LIGHT 


There is something about Zoom that can be very dry. Consider what was discussed 
before regarding how unnatural Zoom is in terms of mobility and eye contact. Try 
to make Zoom more natural by starting with an icebreaker. Some ideas for ice- 
breakers include: 


+ Two Truths & a Lie: Have each participant share two truths about themselves 
and one lie. Each group member then writes their guesses of the lie on a piece 
of paper to hold up to the screen all at the same time. The person that guesses 
the most lies wins. 

+ Use Round Robin questions like; “What three movies do we need to see before 
we die?” 

+ Virtual tour of your office or home: This only works if you have a portable 
device such as a phone, tablet, or laptop but it can be a fun way to give group 
members a glimpse of your life beyond your Zoom square. 

+ Meet the pets: Ask each member to bring their pet at the start of the meeting. 
There is nothing like a furry friend to lighten the mood. If a person does not 


have a pet, they could bring a stuffed animal to represent their ideal pet if they 
had one! 

* Share an object/show and tell: Give advance notice for each person to bring to 
the Zoom a personal item to share with the group, Set a time limit in advance 
and use the timer feature on Zoom. 

* Scavenger Hunt: Have one person serve as moderator and create a list of items 
each person must find in their home. Set a time limit. The person with the most 
items wins. 


The important thing is this...take a few minutes to loosen up before you dive into 
business. The more relaxed you are as a group, the less stressful Zoom meetings will 
be in the long run. 
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20-20-20 RULE 


To reduce eye strain, follow the 20-20-20 Rule developed by California optome- 
trist Jeffrey Anshel.° The 20-20-20 Rule simply states that for every 20 minutes you 
spend looking at the screen, take 20 seconds to look at something 20 feet away. This 
proven method helps prevent eye strain and improve sleep, which can be inter- 
rupted by long periods of time in front of a computer or device. 


SHORTEN MEETING TIMES 


Agree ahead of time to shorten your virtual meetings. Establish an agenda and stick 
to it and avoid dragging out issues that can be handled with a follow up email or 
phone call. 


TURN OFF SELF-VIEW 


As mentioned before, seeing yourself online constantly can be draining. So, many 
experts recommend using the “hide self-view” option on Zoom by right-clicking 
on their own image after logging in and making sure they are positioned in view for 
others. And remember, as a group, you can set your own ground rules for turning 
off video (not audio) during meetings, just to give members a periodic nonverbal 
rest. This is an act of trust that the group member, while not visible, is still engaged. 
Be sensitive and empathetic to others as each person’s level of tolerance for Zoom 
fatigue is different. 


In summary, Zoom and other video conferencing software has changed the way 
we do business and how we learn. Despite some of the limitations and its pitfalls, 
online courses, virtual meetings, and WFH is here to stay. The advantages in terms 
of scheduling, work/life balance, the environment, and associated costs are too 
good to ignore,’ Throughout this text we have provided tips on how groups can 
work together effectively virtually. Each chapter has given you strategies on trans- 
forming your face-to-face group into a virtual group. Ironically, the first edition 
of this text was written before the pandemic, so those tips are even more relevant 
than ever. And now, more than ever before, we know that virtual groups can be 
successful. 
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Research has shown that the average meeting has increased not only in length, but 
in frequency over the last 50 years. American spend a staggering 23 hours on aver- 
age per week in meetings, and that does not count the “impromptu” meetings that 
occur in the hallway or breakroom.' Meetings can suck the life out of a group if 
not properly managed. The keys to a successful meeting are preparation and skilled 
facilitation. 


©) ESTABLISHING AN AGE 


Benjamin Franklin once said, “If you fail to plan, you plan to fail” Creating a plan 
before each group meeting that outlines the main points of discussion, tasks to be 
assigned, and expected goals/outcomes for each task will minimize disruptions, 
keep your group on track, and ensure that the meeting runs smoothly. According 
to Barbara Streibel, management consultant and author of The Manager's Guide to 
Effective Meetings, a good agenda will answer the following questions: 1) What do 
we want to accomplish? 2) How should the meeting be sequenced for maximum 
effectiveness? 3) Who should attend and why?? Once those questions are answered 
then the preparation of the agenda can begin. 


Below are some tips and strategies to guide the planning process. 


Prepare your agenda early. Give yourself plenty of time to start writing your 
agenda so you can distribute the document to team members and ask for their 
feedback. Delete/add items as necessary. New topics or issues may arise before 
the meeting, but those can easily be added in last minute. While creating an 
agenda may seem like a lot of work upfront, in the long run you will save time 
and energy by having a clear plan. 

Clearly define the goals of the meeting. What is the purpose of the meeting? 
You may think this is obvious, but not every group member may be on the 
same page. Writing a quick one or two sentence summary of the goals for the 
meeting sets the expectation of what needs to be accomplished. 

Prioritize agenda items. Front-load your most critical “big ticket” items at the 
start of the meeting. Don't save the most important issues for the end, as meet- 
ings often run overtime and members may need to leave early or lose interest. 
Topics that are of low importance or can be discussed by alternate methods 
such as email or text, should be last on the agenda. 

Allow adequate time for each agenda item. Be realistic when setting up the 
agenda. 

Don’t expect to hash out a large-scale group project in ten minutes. If there 
are too many agenda items, consider breaking the meeting into two sessions. 
By trying to cram too many items in one session, participants may feel over- 
whelmed and mentally “check out” half-way through the meeting. 

Highlight any items that will require group input or a decision. Indicate on 
the agenda which items may require input from the group or issues that need 
to be put to a vote. No one likes to be caught off guard, and prepping team 
members before the meeting will ensure that they are well prepared. If some 
members are only able to attend part of the meeting, save the decision making 
portion for a time when all group members are present. 


© SAMPLE AGENDA: 


Meeting Agenda 
Meeting Date 8/23/2018 


I. Introduction to Topic: Homelessness 
A. Topic Discussion-All 
+ Definition of homelessness 
+ Societal factors 
+ Whoare the homeless 
+ The choice to be homeless 
+ Policies to address the homeless 


B. Discuss Volunteer Opportunities-Melissa & Jeannette 
* California Rescue Mission 
° Online applications completed by 8/20 
° Discuss orientation schedule to start volunteering 
+ Poverello House 
+ Evangel Home 
+ EOC Sanctuary Youth Shelter 


Il. Narrow Research Topics of Homelessness-All 
A. Each group member will be responsible for three research articles. 
B, Each group member will report their findings. 
C. All group members will analyze the findings and agree on one focus. 


Ill. Presentation Preparation 
A. Group Assignments-Melissa 
+ Outlining structure of presentation 
+ Speaker obligations and order 
+ Structuring PowerPoint & necessary media 
B. Discuss next meeting agenda and date-Melissa 
C. Discuss any remaining questions, problems or concerns-All 


IV. Adjournment 


There are many other examples of how to structure an agenda. One of the best 
resources is a simple software-provided template that can be easily downloaded, 
such as Microsoft Word. ‘The format is not critical as long as the key elements 
described here are included. 


FACILITATING AN EFFECTIVE MEETING 


* Choose a facilitator. While everyone in the group should be given a voice and 
actively participate in the meeting, choose one person to steer the group and 
keep everyone on track. You may choose to have one person in your group take 
a leadership role and lead every meeting, or take turns. 

+ Choose a recorder. Assign one person in the group to take notes. There is no 
need to write down the minor details of every conversation, but capture the big 
takeaways/decisions. This document will be especially helpful if any member 
was unable to attend the meeting. 

+ Set ground rules. Asa team, agree on core rules the team will adhere to during 
meetings. Rules such as only one person talks at a time or putting away elec- 
tronic devices will help avoid conflict and minimize disruptions. Consider 
signing a group charter that lists all the rules to ensure that each member is on 
board. 

+ Limit sidebar conversations. Comradery in a group is great, but during the 
meeting limit the amount of chatter that is not related to the meeting agenda 
or task at hand. If you have a particularly social group, set up an alternate 
time for the group to hang out, such as dinner or coffee before or after the 
meeting. 

+ Respect group members’ time. Start on time and end on time. If there is too 
much material to cover in one meeting, set up a follow-up time to discuss. 
Each member has other obligations such as kids, work, or other classes, and 
it is essential that meetings end on time so group members feel their time is 
valued. 

+ Keep it professional. Group meetings are no place for personal attacks or 
degrading insults. You may or may not agree with every member of your team, 
but keep sight of the common goal and look for ways to meet in the middle. 
Focus on the issue, not the person, and remember that sometimes it’s okay to 
agree to disagree. 

+ Encourage participation. Group feedback and participation is essential for 
effective meetings. The facilitator should take the lead role drawing out quiet 
team members. Listen to one another and ask questions. The more participa- 
tion in the meeting, the better the outcome. 

+ Leave with clear expectations of roles. Often times a group will get together 
for an hour and create a plan of attack on a project, only to come back a week 
later and have nothing done because each member thought someone else was 
going to do it. Even the best of plans will fail if the group is not equally as com- 
mitted to the follow through. Ensure that everyone leaves the meeting with a 


clear understanding of who is doing what. We suggest that one person (most 
likely the recorder) write down everyone's assigned task to keep the group 
accountable. At the start of the next meeting, go through the list to ensure 
that all previous tasks were completed. Every meeting should end with a clear 
action plan in place. 
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Meetings don't have be to a cumbersome chore that you dread. By planning ahead 
and implementing structure, meetings can be critical tool for your group's success. 
Effective meetings not only produce tangible results, but can also create synergy 
and help strengthen the team bond. 


There are currently many opportunities for community engagement woven into the 
college curriculum. Professors may require volunteer hours, community service 
hours, and internships, often calling these various experiences service-learning 
without giving it much thought. Often, the belief behind this is that students will 
inherently learn through the valuable experience of service. Experiential learn- 
ing scholar Andrew Furco has studied many definitions of service-learning and 


concluded that determining a common definition has been difficult'. However, 
he did conclude that for experiential learning to be considered service-learning it 
must first have an academic context, and there must be equal benefit to the student 
as well as the recipient of the service. This is where learning occurs, and the most 
common method of ensuring learning is through reflection. 


@) BENEFITS OF SERVICE LEARNING 


A research team at Vanderbilt University determined that the effects of 
service-learning on students are positive and numerous.’ Those related to your 
group experience include: 


PERSONAL OUTCOMES 


+ Students who engage in service-learning grow personally, spiritually, and mor- 
ally. They also gain interpersonal communication and leadership skills, as well 
as the ability to work on a team. This is why many faculty have incorporated 
service-learning into the small group communication curriculum, 


SOCIAL OUTCOMES 


+  Service-learning increases students’ cultural and ethnic understanding, leading 
to less stereotyping, which is critical to successful group outcomes. 

+  Service-learning creates feelings of social responsibility, which will assist 
groups as they explore important community issues. 

+ Many students develop a commitment to community service that extends 
beyond college graduation. For many group members, this will be their first 
experience with community service, and more often than not students find 
great value in contributing to the community. 


LEARNING OUTCOMES 


+ Research indicates that service-learning has a positive effect academically, and 
increases students’ capability to apply the knowledge beyond the classroom, 
This is one of the top reasons small groups exploring community issues should 
engage in service-learning. It is one thing to talk about a community issue, it is 
entirely different to see community issues first hand. 


+ Participating in service-learning has a positive impact on students’ cogni- 
tive growth, particularly critical thinking. In order for students to effectively 
problem-solve, a key component to working in groups, they must be able to 
critically evaluate all aspects of an issue. 

+ Length and intensity of the community service impacts learning. So yes, more 
is better. Students may believe that they will learn in four hours what they will 
learn in 20. The research proves that this is simply not true. So, when your 
instructor is firm about the hours contributed, know that it’s for good reason. 


©) THE IMPORTANCE OF REFLECTI 


When students are asked to reflect on an experience, such as community service it 
is often met with a deep sigh. Students may believe that the instructor is assigning 
the reflection to meet a writing requirement or prove that the student was engaged 
in the service. However, reflection is as a critical as the service itself. The Vander- 
bilt team also concluded that the quality and frequency of reflection has an impact 
on learning’, which is why you will probably be reflecting throughout your group 
experience, This may be in the form of assignments such as presentations, discus- 
sion boards, and papers. Some reflections may be a direct response to the experi- 
ence, while others may an indirect application of your experience, such as solving 
a local community issue. For example, a group may decide to tackle homelessness 
issues after service hours at the homeless shelter. 


This also applies to the next finding, that application of service to the course aca- 
demics is key to learning. Again, as we look at quality and frequency of reflection 
instructors may layer reflections, with brief reflections adding up to a culminating 
analysis of the experience. Here is an example of a gradual reflection for a group 
service-learning project: 


1. Participate in a discussion board and record your thoughts about each service 
experience in a personal journal. 

2. Add five minutes of community reflection to each group meeting agenda, 
Provide evidence in group meeting minutes. 

3. Review discussion boards and journal entries to write a paper reflecting on the 
learning that has occurred throughout the experience. 

4, The group will lead a panel discussion about the community issues they 
observed throughout their experience. 


Layering reflection in such a manner facilitates learning throughout the process, 
making it more meaningful. Think about it, if a student reflects after volunteering 
for two hours, they might make note of something meaningful that occurred in his 
or her interactions. This will then possibly make the next experience more valuable 
to the student, encouraging growth throughout, whereas a student only reflecting 
at the end may lose sight of the small moments along the way. 


So, when your instructor lays out the service-learning curriculum don't think about 
the Saturdays you will lose, rather keep sight of what you are likely to learn. It is a 
valuable experience, and if you go in with a heart of service and a goal of learning, 
it is likely to be an opportunity that you will not forget. 
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